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Foreword 


‘The Brethren of Purity (Ikhwan al-Safa’) were the anonymous members 
of a fourth-/tenth-century’ esoteric fraternity of lettered urbanites 
that was principally based in the southern Iraqi city of Basra, while 
also having a significant active branch in the capital of the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate, Baghdad. This secretive coterie occupied a prominent station 
in the history of scientific and philosophical ideas in Islam owing to the 
wide intellectual reception and dissemination of diverse manuscripts 
of their famed philosophically oriented compendium, the Epistles of 
the Brethren of Purity (Rasa’il Ikhwan al-Safa’). The exact dating of 
this corpus, the identity of its authors, and their doctrinal affiliation 
remain unsettled questions that are hitherto shrouded with mystery. 
Some situate the historic activities of this brotherhood at the eve of 
the Fatimid conquest of Egypt (ca. 358/969), while others identify the 
organization with an earlier period that is set chronologically around 
the founding of the Fatimid dynasty in North Africa (ca. 297/909). 
‘The most common account regarding the presumed identity of the 
Ikhwan is usually related on the authority of the famed littérateur Ab 
Hayyan al-Tawhidi (ca. 320-414/930-1023), who noted in his Book 
of Pleasure and Conviviality (Kitab al-Imta‘ wa’l-mw’anasa) that these 
adepts were obscure ‘men of letters’: Abi Sulayman Muhammad b. 
‘Ma‘shar al-Busti (nicknamed al-Maqdisi); the gadi Abii al-Hasan ‘Ali 
b. Harin al-Zanjani; Aba Ahmad al-Mihrajani (also known as Ahmad 
al-Nahrajiiri); and Abii al-Hasan al-‘Awfi. Abii Hayyan also claimed 
that they were the senior companions of a secretarial officer at the 


1 Alldates are Common Era, unless otherwise indicated; where two dates appear 
(separated by a slash), the first date is hijri (AH), followed by CI 
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Buyid regional chancellezy of Basra, known as Zayd b. Rifé‘a, who 
was reportedly an affiliate of the Brethren's fraternity and a servant 
of its ministry. Even though this story was reaffirmed by several 
classical historiographers in Islamic civilization, it is not fully accepted 
by scholars in terms of its authenticity. Furthermore, some Ismaili 
missionaries (dwt) historically attributed the compiling of the Epistles 
to the early Ismaili lmams Ahmad b, ‘Abd Allah (al-Tegi [al Mastiir]) 
or his father, ‘Abd Allah (Wafi Ahmad), while also suggesting that the 
Rasa’il compendium was secretly disseminated in mosques during the 
reign of the “Abbasid caliph al-Ma’min (r. 198-218/813-833). 

Encountering ‘veracity in every religion’, and grasping knowledge 
as ‘pure nourishment for the soul’, the Ikhwan associated soteriological 
hope end the attainment ofhappiness with the scrupulous development 
of rational pursuits and intellectual quests. Besides the filial observance 
of the teachings of the Qur'an and hadith, the Brethren also reverently 
appealed to the Torah of Judaism and to the Gospels of Christianity. 
Moreover, they heeded the legacies of the Stoics and of Pythagoras, 
Hermes Trismegistus, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, Nicomachus 
of Gerase, Euclid, Ptoleray, Galen, Produs, Porphyry, and Iamblichus. 

‘The Brethren promoted a convivial and earnest “companionship 
of virtue’. Their eschatological outlook was articulated by way of an 
intricate cyclical view of ‘sacred’ history that is replete with symbolisns 
and oriented by an uncaany hermeneutic interpretation of the 
microcosm and macrocesm analogy: believing that the human being 
js a microcosmes, and that the universe is a ‘macroanthropes’. The 
multiplicity of the voices that were expressed in their Epistles reflects a 
genuine quest for wisdom driven by an impetus that is not reducible to 
mere eclecticism; indeed, their syncretism grounded their aspiration to 
establish a spiritual refuge that wou'd transcend the sectarian divisions 
troubling their era. 

In general, fifty-two epistles are enumerated as belonging to the 
Rasa’il Ikh-wan al-Safa’, and these are divided into the following four 
parts: Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Sciences of the Soul and 
Intellect, and Theology. The first part consists of fourteen epistles, 
and it deals with ‘the mathematical sciences’, treating a variety of 
topics in arithmetic, geometzy, astronomy, geography, and music. 
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It also includes five epistles on elementary logic, which consist of 
the following: the Isagoge, the Categories, the On Interpretation, the 
Prior Analytics, and the Posterior Analytics. The second part of the 
corpus groups together seventeen epistles on ‘the physical or natural 
sciences’. It thus treats themes on matter and form, generation and 
corruption, metallurgy, meteorology, a study of the essence of nature, 
the classes of plants and animals (the latter being also set as a fable), 
the composition of the human body and its embryological constitution, 
a cosmic grasp of the human being as microcosm, and also the 
investigation of the phonetic and structural properties of languages 
and their differences. The third part of the compendium comprises 
ten tracts on ‘the psychical and intellective sciences’, setting forth 
the ‘opinions of the Pythagoreans and of the Brethren of Purity’, and 
accounting also for the world as a ‘macroanthropos’. In this part, the 
Brethren also examined the distinction between the intellect and the 
intelligible, and they offered explications of the symbolic significance 
of temporal dimensions, epochal cycles, and the mystical expression 
of the essence of love, together with an investigation of resurrection, 
causes and effects, definitions and descriptions, and the various types 
of motion. The fourth and last part of the Rasd’il deals with ‘the nomic 
or legal and theological sciences’ in eleven epistles. These address the 
differences between the varieties of religious opinions and sects, as 
well as delineating the ‘pathway to God’, the virtues of the Ikhwan’s 
fellowship, the characteristics of genuine believers, the nature of the 
divine nomos, the call to God, the actions of spiritualists, of jinn, angels, 
and recalcitrant demons, the species of politics, the cosmic hierarchy, 
and, finally, the essence of magic and talismanic incantations. Besides 
the fifty-two tracts that constitute the Rasa’il Ikhwan al-Safa’, this 
compendium was accompanied by a treatise entitled al-Riséla al-jami‘a 
(The Comprehensive Epistle), which acted as the summa summarum 
for the whole corpus and was itself supplemented by a further abridged 
appendage known as the Risdlat jami‘at al-jami‘a (The Condensed 
Comprehensive Epistle). 

In spite of their erudition and resourcefulness, it is doubtful whether 
the Brethren of Purity can be impartially ranked amongst the authorities 
of their age in the realms of science and philosophy. Their inquiries 
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into mathematics, logic, and the natural sciences were recorded in the 
Epistles in a synoptic and diluted fashion, sporadically infused with 
gnostic, symbolic, and occult directives. Nonetheless, their accounts 
of religiosity, as well as their syncretic approach, together with their 
praiseworthy efforts to collate the sciences, and to compose a pioneering 
‘encyclopaedia’, all bear signs of commendable original 

In terms of the epistemic significance of the Epistles and the 
intellectual calibre of their authors, it must be stated that, despite 
being supplemented by oral teachings in seminars (majaiis al-‘lyn), the 
heuristics embodied in the Rasa’il were not representative of the most 
decisive achievemeats in their epoch in the domains of mathematics, 
natural sciences, or philosophical reasoning. Moreover, the sciences 
were not treated with the same level of expertise across the Rasa’. 
Consequently, this opus ought to be judged by differential criteria 
as regards the relative merits of each of its epistles. In fairness, there 
are signs of conceptual inventiveness, primanty regarding doctrinal 
positions in theology and reflections on their ethical-political import, 
along with signs of an intellectual sophistication in the meditations on 
spirituality and revelation. 

‘The Rasa’ corpus is brimming witha wealth ofideas and constitutes 
a masterpiece of mediaeval literature that presents a populist yet 
comprehensive adeptation of scientific knowledge. [tis perhaps most 
informative in terms of investigating the transmission of knowledge 
in Islam, the ‘adaptive assimilation’ of antique sciences, and the 
historical evolution of the elements of the sociology of learning through 
the mediaeval forms of the popularization of the sciences and the 
systemic attempts to canonize them. By influencing a variety of Islamic 
schools and doctrines, the Brethren’s heritage acted as a significant 
intellectual prompt and catalyst in the development of the history of 
ideas in Islam. As such, their work rightfully holds the station assigned 
to it amongst the distinguished Arabic classics and the high literature 
of Islamic civilization 

‘The composition of this text displays impressive lexical versatility, 
which encompasses the technical idioms of mathematics and logic, 
the heuristics of natural philosophy, and the diction of religious 
pronouncements and occult invocations, in addition to portic verses, 
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didactic parables, and satirical and inspirational fables. Despite the 
sometimes disproportionate treatment of topics, the occasional hiatus 
in proofs, irrelevant digressions, or instances of verbosity, the apparent 
stylistic weaknesses disappear, becoming inconsequential, when a 
complete impression is formed of the architectonic unity of the text 
as a whole and of the convergence of its constituent elements as a 
remarkable oeuvre des belles lettres. 

‘Modern academic literature on the Rasa’il Ikhwan al-Safa’ is 
reasonably extensive within the field of Islamic studies, and it continues 
to grow, covering works dating from the nineteenth century up to 
the present, with numerous scholars attempting to solve the riddles 
surrounding this compendium. The academic rediscovery of the Rasd’il 
in modern times emerged through the monumental editorial and 
translation efforts of the German scholar Friedrich Dieterici between 
the years 1861 and 1872. Several printed editions aiming to reconstruct 
the original Arabic have also been established, starting with the editio 
princeps in Calcutta in 1812, which was reprinted in 1846, then a complete 
edition in Bombay between 1887 and 1889, followed by the Cairo edition 
of 1928, and the Beirut editions of 1957, 1983, 1995, and their reprints.” 
Although the scholarly contribution of these Arabic editions of the 
Rasa’il is laudable, as they valuably sustained research on the topic, 
they are uncritical in character, and they do not reveal their manuscript 
sources. Consequently, the current printed editions do not provide 
definitive primary-source documentation for this classical text. Given 
this state of affairs, the Institute of Ismaili Studies (IS) in London has 
undertaken the publication (in association with Oxford University 
Press) ofa multi-authored, multi-volume Arabic critical edition and 
annotated English translation of the fifty-two epistles. In preparation 





2 The principal complete editions of this compendium that are available in 
print consist of the following: Kitab Ikhwan al-Safa” wa-Khullan al-Wafa’, 
ed. Wiliyat Husayn, 4 vols. (Bombay: Matba‘at Nukhbat al-Akhbar, 1305. 
1306/ca, 1888); Rasd'l Ikhwan al-Safa’, ed. Khayr al-Din al-Zirikly, with two 
separate introductions by Taha Husayn and Ahmad Zaki Pasha, 4 vols. 
(Cairo: al-Matba‘a al-‘Arabiyya bi-Migr, 1928); Rasd’il IKhwan al-Safa’, ed. 
with introduction by Butrus Bustani, 4 vols. (Beirut: Dar Sadir, 1957); and an 
additional version, Ras@'il Ikhwan al-Safa’, ed. ‘Arif Tamir, 5 vols. (Beirut: 
Manshiirat ‘Uwaydat, 1995). 
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for the critical edition, reproductions of nineteen manuscripts were 
acquired by the IIS, and their particulars can be summarized as follows, 
with the corresponding Arabic sigla: 


Biblioth2que nationale de France, Paris: 
MS 2303 (1611 € 
MS 2304 (1654 C 
MS 6.647-6.648 (AH 695; Yazd): [>] 





Bodleian Library, Oxford: 
MS Hunt 296 (a.4.): [z] 
MS Laud Or. 255 (n.d.): [7] 
MS Laud Or. 260 (1560 CE): (=] 
MS Marsh 189 (n.d.): [?] 








Escorial, Madrid: 
MS Casiri 895/Derenbourg 900 (1535-1536 CE 
MS Casiri 923/Derenbourg 928 (1458 CE): [2] 











Istanbul collections (mainly the Siileymaniye and associated libraries): 
MS Atif Efendi 1681 (1182 CE): [¢] 
MS Esad Efendi 3637 (ca. thirteenth century CE): [5] 
MS Esad Efendi 3638 (ca. 1287 CE): [1] 
MS Feyzullah 2130 (AH 704): [G] 
MS Feyzullah 2131 (AH 704): [ 3] 
MS Képrilli 870 (ca. fifteenth century CE): [<1] 
MS K6priilii 871 (1417 CE): (J] 
MS Koprilti 981 (n.d.): (,] 

















Kénigliche Bibliothek zu Berlin: 
‘MS 5038 (AH 600/1203 ¢ 
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‘The Mahdavi Collection, Tehran:* 
MS 7437 (AH 640) 
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Reconstruction of the Rasd’il by way of a critical edition will be 
undertaken using manuscript reproductions that are significantly 
distanced in time from the original, and these have proved to be traceable 
toa variety of transmission traditions that cannot be articulated with 
confidence in terms of a definitive stemma codicum.* The dexterity 
of the copyists, their deliberate tampering, or commendable exercise 
of restraint and relative impartiality, along with their scribal idioms, 
would have conditioned the drafting of the manuscripts. Such 
endeavours would also have been influenced by the intellectual impress 
of the prevalent geopolitical circumstances in which this text was 
transcribed, in addition to its channels of transmission. By widening 





It is worth noting that these acquisitions by the IIS, which consist ofthe oldest 
complete manuscripts, along with significant supplementary fragments of an early 
dating, were each carefully selected from over one hundred extant manuscripts 
which are preserved in thirty-nine libraries and collections, noted in alphabetical 
order by country, as follows: Egypt: Dar al-Kutub, Arab League Library (possibly 
also in the Arab League offices in Tunis); France: Bibliothéque nationale de 
France; Germany: Konigliche Bibliothek 7a Berlin, Herzogliche Bibliothek zu 
Gotha, Eberhard-Karlis- Universitit (Tabingen), Leipzig (Bibliotheca Orieatalis) 
Miinchen Staatsbibliothek; Iran: Mufahhari Library, Tehran University Central 
Library, Mahdavi Collection (private); Ireland: Chester Beatty Library; Italy: 
Biblioteca, Ambrosiana, Biblioteca Vaticana; Netherlands: Bibliotheca Universitatis 
Leidensiss Russia: Institut des Langues Orientales (St Petersburg); Spain: Biblioteca 
del Monasterio San Lorenzo de El Escorial; Turkey: Stleymaniye, Aya Sofia, 
Amia Huseyn, Atif Efendi, Esad Efendi, Millet Library, Garullah, Képrilé, 
Kutaphane i ‘Umumi Defteri, Manisa (Maghnisa), Rashid Efendi (Qaysari), 
Topkapi Saray, Yeni Cami, Revan Kishk; United Kingdom: Bodleian Library, 
British Library, British Museum, Cambridge University (Oriental Studies Faculty 
Library), Institute of Ismaili Studies (including copies from the Hamdani, Zahid 
‘Ali, and Fyzce collections), Mingana Collection (Selly Oak Colleges Library, 
Birmingham), School of Oriental and African Studies (SOAS); United States: 
New York Public Library, Princeton University Library. 

4 Within both the English and the Arabic text, the beginning of each folio of 
the MS Képrila $71 [J] manuscript is indicated, starting at verso folio 520, 
(fol. 520b)/| oY» J, and recto folio 521, (fol.521a)/| 4 °V\ Jsthe fifth, tenth, 
fifteenth, and twentieth lines of each of the folios of this manuscript figure in 
the Arabic and English text respectively in the form, for example, °| or [5]. The 
pagination of the fourth volume of the Beirut (Dar Sidir) printed edition is also 
indicated, using square brackets, for example, [p. 283]/[YAT]. 
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the selection of the oldest manuscripts and fragments, based on the 
period of the copying, the levels of completeness and clarity, and the 
recommendations of past and present scholars who have consulted these 
collections, suitably grounded critical edition will be produced, and 
this more-reliable textual reconstruction will offer us improved access 
to the contents of the Rasd‘il beyond what is presently available through 
the printed editions (Le., those from Bombay, Cairo, and Beirut). Itis 
ultimately hoped that the collective authorial effort, in establishing the 
Amabic critical edition of the Rasd'il and the first complete annotated 
English translation, will eventually render service to the academic 
community and lay a scholarly foundation for further studies dedicated 
to the Brethren’s corpus and its impact on the history of ideas in Islam 
and beyond. 

This present volume, prepared by Professor Godefroid de Callatay’ 
and Mr Bruno Halflants, consists of the Arabic critical edition and 
annotated English translation of the first division of the lengthy Epistle 
52: ‘On Magic’, from the fourth part of the Rasd’il, on ‘the nomic or 
legal and theological sciences’ 

The text that is included within the covers of this present volume 
will be referred to herein as the ‘short version’, or “Epistle 52a: On 
Magic, since its critical edition was based on the Képrilit 871 (.)) 
and Esad Efendi 3637 (5) manuscxipts, which correspond only with 
the first thirty pages of the rendition of this wact in the Beirut (Dar 
Sadir) edition of 1957 (vol. 4, pp. 283-312). The Arabic critical edition 
and annotated English translation of what is consequently classifiable 
as the ‘long version’, or ‘Epistle 52b: On Magic’, will be edited and 
translated by Professor de Callatay and Mr Halflants, in collaboration 
with Dr Sébastien Moureau, to be published at a later date in a separate 
volume of our series. This ‘long version’ will cover the textual material 
that corresponds with the remaining part from the Beirut edition of 
this tract (vol. 4, pp. 312-463), and its critical edition will be based 
on nine manuscripts, including Atif Efendi 1681 (¢). The ‘short’ and 
‘Jong’ versions belonged to two manuscript traditions, even though the 
Beirut edition placed them side-by-side in emphasis of their potential 











5. Previously published books in the OUP-IIS Epistles of the Brethren of Purity 
series are mentioned in the preliminary pages ofthis present volume. 
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continuity. However, the irreducibility of their respective origins toa 
single unified source, and their noticeable dissimilarities, resulted in 
the editorial decision to publish them separately. 

In acknowledgement of all those who contributed to the publication 
of this present volume, it is my delightful duty to thank firstly Professor 
de Callatay and Mr Halflants for their scholarly composition of this 
‘short version’, or ‘Epistle 52a: On Magic’, and also for their continuation 
of the work with Dr Moureau on ‘the long version’, or ‘Epistle 52b: On 
Magic’. Thanks are due as ever to Mr Saleh al-Achmar for his meticulous 
copy-editing of the Arabic text. [am also most thankful to the eminent 
members of the Editorial and Advisory Boards of our series for their 
continual academic support. Profound thanks must go as well to the 
Co-Directors and Governors of the Institute of Ismaili Studies in 
London for their generous sponsorship of this publication, and I am 
especially indebted to Dr Farhad Daftary for his constant endorsement 
of this institutional initiative. My special expressions of gratitude are 
owed to Ms Tara Woolnough for her thoughtful copy-editing of the 
English text and work on the indexes, and for her dedicated professional 
care in the everyday co-ordination of this project. It is with pleasure that 
Talso announce Professor de Callataj’s acceptance of our invitation to. 
join the Advisory Board of the Epistles of the Brethren of Purity series. 

Sincere recognition, in memoriam, ought to be expressed in homage 
to the late eminent scholar of Islamic studies and celebrated humanist 
intellectual, Professor Mohammed Arkoun, for his support of this series, 
and for his wise counsel during his longstanding service as a Governor 
and Senior Research Fellow at the Institute of Ismaili Studies, London. 





Nader El-Bizri 
(General Editor, Epistles of the Brethren of Purity) 
London, July 2011 


Introduction 
Godefroid de Callatay 


‘The Manuscript Tradition of the Epistle ‘On Magic? 


For the last fifty years, research on the Rasd'il Ikhwan al-Safa’ has been 
conducted almost exclusively on the basis of, and with reference to, 
the Beirut edition, published in 1957 by Butrus al-Bustini! Although 
uncritical and, in this respect, not significantly better than its two 
predecessors, the Bombay edition of 1887-1889 and the Cairo edition of 
1928, the Beirut edition provides a very legible text, with certain words 
vocalized and some explanatory footnotes in places. Its success up to 
the present time has also largely been due to its greater availability. 
In the Beirut edition, the epistle ‘On the Quiddity of Magic [siltr], 
Incantations [‘azd’im, and the Evil Eye [‘ayn) is listed as the fifty- 
second and ultimate risala of those making up the encyclopaedic 
corpus of the Ikhwan. It takes up 180 pages (pp. 283-463) of the fourth 
volume, which makes it the second longest treatise of the entire corpus 





1 Rasiil IKkwan al-Safa’,ed. Butrus al-Bustini, 4 vols. (Beirut: Dar Sadir and Dar 
Bayrat, 1377/1957; repr., 2004). Unless otherwise specified, this is the edition of 
the Rasa’ referred to throughout. 

2. Kitab Ikhwan al-Safa’ wa-Khullan al-Wafa’li-imam al-humdm qutb al-agtadb 
mawlind Ahmad ibn“Abd Allah ed. Wilayat Husayn, 4 vols. (Bombay: Matba'at 
‘Nukhbatal-Akhba, 1305-1306/ca. 887-1889); Ras Ikfswan al Safa’ wa-Khellan 
al-Waf, ed. Khayr al-Din al-Zirikli, 4 vols. (Cairo: al-Matba'a al-‘Arabiyya 
bi-Migr, al Maktaba al-Tiriyya al-Kubri, 1346/1928). On these editions, see 
also Ismail K. Poonawala, ‘Why We Need an Arabic Critical Edition with an 
‘Annotated English Translation of the Rasi'il IKkwén al-Safa”, in The IKhewan 
‘al-Safa’ and their ‘Rasa’, ed. N. El-Bizri (New York-London: OUP-IS, 2008), 
pp. 33-57, esp. pp. 44-50. See also Abdul Latif Tibawi, ‘Tkhwan as-Saft? and their 
asd A Critical Review ofa Century and a Half of Research’, Islamic Quarterly 2 
(1955), pp. 28-46. 
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after Epistle 22 and the famous ‘Case of the Animals versus Man’ story.? 
Consequently, all modern scholars have thus far taken for granted that 
the epistle on magic formed a single, 180-page-long unit. 

Study of the manuscripts provides us with a different picture, 
however. Out of the eleven manuscripts used here that were furnished 
by the Institute of Ismaili Studies for the establishment of the edition, 
itappears that: (1) nine manuscripts, including MS Atif Efendi 1681 (¢ 
or ‘ayn, dated 1182 CE), offer text corresponding to the last 152 pages of 
the epistle according to the Beirut edition (vol. 4, pp. 312-463, hereafter 
referred to as the ‘long version’, or ‘Epistle 52b’, and to be published 
separately as On Magic II) andto that part alone; (2) two manuscripts 

namely, Koprilti 871 (Jor lam, dated 1417 CE) and Fsad Efendi 3637 
(gor min, undated, but conjecturally ca. thirteenth century CE) 
provide the text that corresponds to the first thirty pages of the epistle 
in Beirut (vol. 4, pp. 283-312, hereafter referred to as the ‘short version’, 
or ‘Epistle 52a”) and to those pages only. 

From the variant readings appearing in the short version of Betrut, 
‘one must postulate the existence of at least a third manuscript in the 
second group. Unfortunately, given that al-Bustani is completely silent 
about his source(s), this manuscript — or these manuscripts, in the case 
that Beirut is based on more than just one manuscript — has remained 
impossible to identify with any precision.§ 

Now, since each manuscript, no matter which group it belongs to, 
allows itself to be regarded as the ‘authorized version’ of the epistle 
“On Magic’, we should speak in reality of two traditions that are not 


















3. Forthatepistle, senow Goodman and McGregor (ed. and tr), The 
Animals versus Man Before the King ofthe jinn: An Arabic Critical Fi 
English Translation of Epistle 22 (New York-London: OUP, 2009). 
Goodman. Reading The Caze of the Animale versus Man: Fable and Philosophy 
in the Essays of the Ikhwan al-Safa, in The Ikhwan al Safa’, ed. N. El-Bizri, 
pp. 248-274. 

4 See the technical introduction of the present volume, below, for a detailed 
description ofthese manuscripts. 

5 SceN-El-Bizri, ‘Prologue’, in The Ikhwin al Safa’, ed. N.El-Bizri, pp. 1-32, here 
p.21 

6 According to A. Hamdani (‘The Arrangement of the Rasdil Ikhwatn al Safa’ and 
the Problem of Interpolations, in The Ikhrwan al Safi”, ed. N.El-Bizti, pp. 82-100, 
here p. 84), all three editions are based on a single, late Indian manusexipt 
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only independent from one another, but even mutually exclusive. 
‘And we are also to infer that the three editions of Bombay, Cairo, 
and Beirut were solely responsible for having merely juxtaposed these 
versions with one another under the same generic title. Actually, the 
dividing line corresponds to a sub-heading which appears in all three 
editions as: ‘Explanation of the reality of magic, etc’ (Bayan hagigat 
al-sikr wa-ghayri-hi),’ Itis interesting to note that this demarcation 
was completely overlooked by Yves Marquet in his ultimate work on 
the Brethren of Purity,’ although the same scholar had mentioned it, 
albeit with some approximation in the reference, in the break-down 
of the epistle as provided in his earlier La Philosophie des alchimistes 
et Valchimie des philosophes? 

That Beirut would have followed a manuscript where the short 
and the long versions were already side-by-side seems to me unlikely. 
Aside from the disproportion in size, to which I shall later return, the 
two parts show in fact considerable dissimilarities with one another in 
form, Whereas the short version appears as a relatively well-structured 
composition, with clearly defined purposes and supported by a carefully 
chosen set of ancient authorities, the long version would seem to betray 
a lesser degree of organization, with definitely no noticeable plan or 
purport to help the reader find his bearings in this selva oscura. Itis 
no doubt this impression of disorder and incoherence, joined perhaps 
toa style that looks slovenly in places, which has prompted a scholar 
like Alessandro Bausani to deem the epistle on magic — understood, 
of course, as comprising both versions — as ‘di non gran valore’ and 
even to consider it as spurious.” 





‘See Bombay, vol. 4, p. 309 = Cairo, vol. 4, p. 347 = Beirut, vol. 4 p. 312. Fora 
concordance between the three editions, see D. R. Blumenthal,“A Comparative 
‘Table of Bombay, Cairo and Beirut Editions of the Rasd'il Ihwan al Safa”, Arabica 
21 (1974), pp. 186-203, here p. 196. 

8 Y. Marquet, Les «Fréres de la pureté pythagoriciens de Fislam. La marque du 
pythagorisme dans la rédaction des Epitres des Ikhwan al-Safa’ (Paris: SELLA, 
2006). On pp. 9-32, Marquet suggests a way to divide Epistle 52 into five main 
sections which, according to him, form coherent entities. No one of the divisions 
he proposes corresponds to our demarcation line. 

9 Marquet, La philosophic des alchimistes et Valchimie des philosophes: Jabir ior 
Hayydin et les Ikhwiin al-Safa” (Paris: Maisonneuve et Larose, 1988), pp. 18-21. 

10 A. Bausani, L’enciclopedia dei Fratelli della Purita. Riassunto, con Introduzione e 
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How are we to understand this twofold transmission of the epistle 
“On Magic. Incantations, and the Evil Eye’? Of the two versions that 
have come down to ws, does one have more authority than the other? 
Should ve consider one of them, or even both, as apocryphal, or would 
it be more appropriate to consider them as two different stages, or two 
different facets, of the same project, which would imply that in this 
case they could both be attributable to the Brethren themselves? On 
what grounds are we entitled to answer these questions in the first 
place? Should the number of manuscripts in each group be considered 
the decisive factor? Or would the antiquity of some manuscripts be 
regarded as a more important criterion stil? 

‘The fact is that we are here facing tvo major difficalties. One is 
inherent to the manuscript transmission itself. As has already been 
uoted by several contributors to the present series of volurnes of the 
Epistles of the Brethren of Purity, there exists a wide gap between the 
supposed time of redaction of the Rasa'il — generally believed to have 
taken place shortly after the middle of the tenth century CE, although 
scholars like Marquet and Hamdani have opted for a significantly 
earlier date — and the oldest known manuscript, namely, MS Atif 
Efendi 1681, dated 1182. CE. Obviously, a great vasiety of alterations may 
have affected the original text over such a long period, as was rightly 
pointed out by Ismail Poonawala: 








‘This unaccounted fer interval of two or three centuries leaves us with many 
wnresolved issues concerning additions, subtractions, and modifications 
introduced into the text. Besides those interpolations, jt is obvious that 
numerous errors might zlso have been introduced, intentionally or 
unintentionally, in the process of transcription by the scribes, especially 
as the book is in several volumes and was widely read and copied."! 


‘The second difficulty arises from the present state of research which, 
in spite of various efforts (to begin with, the current project of editing 
for the first time the entire corpus of Rasd’il on a scholarly basis), 


breve commento, deiS2 Trattatio Epistole degli Ikiewan al. Safa’ (Neples: Istxato 
Unwversitasio Orientale, 1978), p. 12 and p. 279. In fact, Bausani's riassunto of 
Epistle 52.does not exceed two pages and only presents a very smnail quantity of 
the elements actually found in Epistle 52. 

11 Poonawala, “Arabic Critical Edition’, p. 45. 
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remains largely incomplete. Here again it seems fitting to quote from 
Poonawala: ‘Unfortunately, no one has undertaken the task of compiling 
a comprehensive list of manuscript copies of the Rasd’i, either of the 
complete or incomplete set of four parts or simply of copies of certain 
epistles, scattered in private and public libraries around the world.” 
Out of the more than one hundred complete manuscript copies of the 
Epistles located by Nader El-Bizri in libraries and collections throughout 
the world,” only a few have been described, and many are impossible to 
date with any accuracy. For a number of reasons that will be discussed 
in greater detail by Bruno Halflants in the technical introduction of this 
volume, the filiations of even the best known copi 
making the establishing of the stemma codicum a challenging, and in 
the end rather frustrating, task. 

‘The combination of these difficulties results in the scholar’s 
unpleasant impression that his exploration is limited to the emergent 
part of a giant iceberg, and that there remains considerable room for 
speculation about what lies beneath the surface of the water. Needless 
to say, this impression holds even truer in the case of the epistle on 
ll be seen from the technical introduction here below. 





-s remain unclear, 





magic, as 





The Short and Long Versions of Epistle 52 


In consideration of these difficulties, and given that the short and the 
long versions of the epistle do not seem to be reducible to one common 
origin, it has been decided to publish them separately. The present 
volume is thus exclusively concerned with the short version (Epistle 
52a). The publication of the long version (Epistle 52b) is expected to 
take place later on, in another volume of the series, 

‘That being said, and pending the completion of the other volume, 
which should include a thorough discussion about the authorship of 
the work, I should like to expose here some of the reasons why I believe 
that the short version is genuine and why it is the one best qualified 
for being considered part and parcel of the encyclopaedic endeavour 
of the Brethren of Purity. 








12 Poonawala, “Arabic Critical Edition’, p. 56. 
13. EL-Bizrl, ‘Prologue’, pp. 21-22. 
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Let us start with an argument which, although inconclusive, deserves 
to’ve taken into account. Tue size of the short version fits better with the 
average length of the rest of the epistles than that of the long version. 
The vast majority of the epistles are between ten and fifty pages long in 
the Beirut edition."* Only a few epistles exceed this length: Epistle 9: ‘On 
the Explanation of Characters’ in Section I; Epistle 19: ‘On the Coming- 
to-be of Minerals’, Epistie 22: ‘Oa the Coming-to-be of Animals’, and 
Epistle 31: ‘On the Difference in Languages’ in Section II; Epistle 46: 
“On the Quiddity of Faith’ and Epistle 48: ‘On the Modalities of the 
Call to God’ in Section IV. With just thirty pages in all, the short version 
would a priori seem to be more in line with the Brethren’s custom than, 
the longer one, which is five times its size and which is surpassed only 
by Epistle 22. 

Quranic quotations are another issue for wi 
show some significant disparity with one another. Whereas the short 
version provides us with the ratio of about one Quranic quotation per 
two pages in the Beirut edition — a proportion in fairly good agreement 
with the average ratio of the Rasa —, the longer one shows a frequency 
ofonly twenty-eight citations for 152 pages (i.e., less than one per five 
pages), which makes it by far the feeblest ratio of the entire corpus. 
But I am not sure the case should be pressed too hard here, since most 
of the quotations in the short version appear to be part of a mere string 
of verses, not even commented on, as we shall see. 

‘More significantly perhaps, the inner structure of the short version. 
fits better with what appears as the usual practice in most epistles, 
and which can be grossly semmarized as follows: an introduction in 
the form of a recapitulation of what has been said in the preceding 
epistle(s); an exposition of the subject, its purport and the reasons 
why it is deemed of importance; a mention, wherever possible with 
the indication of source, of ancient authorities that must be regarded 
as supporting the Brethren’s view; anda final admonition to the reader 








ich the two versions 











14 For the complete list of epistles, along with the indication of page numbering 
in the Beirut edition, see my Ikhyean al Safa’: A Brotherhood ef Idealists om the 
Fringe of Orthodox Islam (Oxford: Oneworld, 2005), pp. 12-15. 

15. Twish tothank Omar Ali-de Unzaga or allowing me to mention here some of 
the results of his yet unpublished work on the Quranic citations in the Rasa 
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as to the way to understand the authors’ sayings. The short version of 
the epistle includes all of the previous elements, and in that order. The 
least that can be said of the longer version is that it does not enable 
the reader to spot this sequence with the same facility, as has been 
mentioned above. 
Now we come to arguments which I would be inclined to consider 
as determinant. The short version opens up with some quite explicit 
indications as to the place it occupies in the corpus. Thus, the authors 
refer there to the ‘fifty epistles which precede for us this epistle’ (fi 
Khamsin risdla tagaddamat la-né gabla hadhihi al-risala), as well as to 
the classification of these that they have established ‘in the Epistle of the 
‘Table of Contents’ (firisdlat al-fihrist). Having then recalled the names of 
the four great sections of their encyclopaedia, they write: ‘This epistle is 
the last one of those from the fourth section and it is the fifty-first one” 
(va-hadhihi al-risala hiya akhir al-risala min al-gism al-rabi' wa-hiyya 
al-hadiyya wa'l-Khamstin) — an assertion also to be found at the end 
‘of the same text. Whether the Ikhwan’s corpus originally consisted 
‘of fifty-one or fifty-two treatises is another vexed problem that has 
retained the attention of many scholars, both ancient and modern, as 
is well known.*In the present state of knowledge about the manuscript 
transmission, it would seem prudent not to look for a final decision 
about this issue since, in addition to the contradictory elements found 
in the corpus itself, there appear to be too many potential variables 
to consider in order to arrive at an unequivocal conclusion. Should 
the Fihrist (here explicitly referred to as an epistle on its own) and/or 
the Jami‘a (also frequently referred to in other epistles) be part of the 
16 On this, see Hamdani, ‘Arrangement’, pp. 85-86 and 89-90. The symbolic 
value ascribed to the number 51 is often advocated in the discussion; see for 
instance A, Russo, ‘Insegnamenti ermetici ¢ dottrine ‘alawite, in Hermetism 
from Late Antiquity o Humanism. Latradizione ermetica dal mondo tardo-antico 
all'umanesimo. Atti del Convegno internazionale di studi, Napoli, 20-24 novembre 
2001, ed. P.Lucentini, I. Parra, and V. Perconi Compagni (Turnhout: Brepols, 
2003), pp. 355-367, p. 365: ‘Allo stesso modo, le Epistole dei Fratelli della Purita 
ammontano a cinquantuno, analogamente al numero dei dignitari ‘alawiti 
che si trattengono davanti alle porte della citta di Haran, come rammenta il 
Kitab al-Majmii' (Libro della raccolta)’. The Majma’ recalls that out of these 


fifty-one dignitaries, seventeen are Iraqis, seventeen Syrians, and seventeen of 
unknown provenance. 
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computation or not? Or else should ‘Epistle 51’ (On the Arrangement 
of the World’) be excluded from the count as it largely proves to be 
a doublet of a part of Epistie 21, as Marquet has shown?” Depending 
on the way to answer these questions and others in the same vein, it 
would be equally easy to justify either of the twe figures. If anything, 
the twofold wansmission of the epistle on magic would allow for an 
even higher degree of flexibility in this computation. But this is not the 
point I should like to make here. Whether considered the fifty-first or 
the fifty-second of the corpus, what matters here is to observe that the 
text of the short version plainly confirms its own position as the last 
one — provided we exclude the Jami‘a from the count — of a carefully 
designed programme. 

Aside from mentioning the Fitrist and the four main sections of the 
corpus. the short version also provides us with some valuable cross 
references to other epistles, While concerned in the beginning of the 
treatise with the science of the stars, the authors make reference to 
‘the thied epistle of the first section of our book’ (fi/-risdla al-dedlitha 
min al-gisin al-awwal min kitabi-na), which indeed corresponds te 
Epistle 3:‘On Astronomy’, Later oa, in a passage dealing with the cause 
of misfortune in this world, the authors refer with great precision to 
“the chapter on the reasons and causes of vices’ (fi bab ‘ilal al-shurar 
wé-asbabi-ha) being a part of ‘the epistle on views and doctrines’ (risdlat 
al-ard’ wa'l-madhahib). This undoubtediy echoes a sub-heading 
Epistle 42: ‘On Views and Religions’ which reads: ‘On. theexplanation 
of the sayings of those who say that the causes of vices in the world aze 
by accident and notin view of [some] design’ (fas! fibayan al-qa‘ilin 
inna asbab al-shurir fil-‘dlam bi'l-gharad la bil-qasad).!* That a certain 
discrepancy exists between those texts with respect to the sub-headings 
and titles may be interpreted as 4 proof of some re arrangement 
of the corpus at some stage. It remains that the accuracy of these 














17 Marquet, La philosophic des ikhwan al Safa’ (Algiers: Etudeset documents, 1973), 
pil 

13. See Kasa'l, vo. 5p, 471. "This comresponds +0 Chapter 30 in Bafion!’s translation 
of the epistle; see C. Baffioni, L’Epistoia degli Ikhwdn al Safa’ Sulle opinioni ¢ 
‘2 religion’ (Naples: Istiteto Universitario Orientale. Dipartimento di Studi e 
Ricerche su Africae Pacsi Arabi, 1983), p. 147. 
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cross-references is evidence for the inclusion of our short version of 
Epistle 52 in the general framework. 

But there is evidence more decisive still. On several occasions, 
the authors of the short version also refer to “that epistle that is for us 
before this epistle’ (tilka al-risdla allati la-na qabla hadhihi al-risdla). 
‘The context, about the souls which are called ‘the spiritual beings’, 
makes it clear that the authors do not have in mind here Epistle 51 (‘On 
the Arrangement of the World’), which is possibly spurious, nor even 
the unquestionably genuine and crucial Epistle 50 (On the Species of 
Governance’), but Epistle 49 (‘On the Spiritual Beings’). 
note in passing, another example of the numerous inner contradictions 
that give weight to the theory that re-arrangements of the corpus have 
taken place, although it is not possible to decide whether this process 
occurred during the period of activity of the authors or long after. For 
us, however, the significance of the reference to Epistle 49 does not 
lie so much in those chronological considerations, as in the fact that 
Epistle 49 provides us with what I should call the perfectly symmetric 
cross-reference to the one just considered. 

Ashas been noted by Carmela Baffioni, Epistle 49 includes a passage 
on the varieties of souls which is almost identical with that appearing 
towards the middle of the short version of Epistle 52, on the occasion 
ofa presentation of the views allegedly held by the Harranians.” The 
passage from Epistle 49 is introduced with an explicit mention of ‘the 
epistle on magic and talismans’ (risalat al-sihr wa'l-tillasmat)® and 
it is concluded with another reference to ‘the epistle on the science 
ofthe stars and magic and the talismans’ (risdlat ‘ilm al-nujiim wa'l- 
sihr wa'l-tillasmat)." Although this last appellation does not exactly 
correspond to the actual title of our epistle, it fits rather well with its 
contents, as various passages of the epistle on magic are indeed mostly 





Chis is, let us 





19 C.Balfioni, ‘Traces of “Secret Sects” in the Rasd'il ofthe Ikhwan al: Safi”, in Shi'a 
Islam, Sects and Sufisna. Historical dimensions, religious practice and methodological 
considerations, ed. F. de Jong (Utrecht: Publications of the M. Th. Houtsma 
Stichting, 1992), pp. 10-25. The textual comparison of both passages — namely, 
vol. 4, p. 2964-18 (for Epistle 52) and vol. 4, p. 244.11-22 (for Epistle 49) — is 
found on pp. 17-19, 

20. See Rasa’, vol. 4, p. 244.10-11. 

21 See Rasa, vol. 4, p. 244.21-22. 
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concerned with astral magic. Whatever the case, I would assume that 
the symmetry of these cross-references is an unmistakeable indication 
that both Epistle 49 and the short version of Epistle 52 were an integral 
part of the original plan? 

If, as the majority of experts would agree, the final redaction of 
the Epistles took place in the second half of the tenth century, and 
probably between 960 and 980, then I would assume that the short 
version of the Epistle 52 is the one best qualified for having been 
involved ia this process. 


Magic and the Other Occult Sciences in. the Short Version 


Magic is a subject whose Protean nature makes it almost impossible 
to define with clarity or precision what we aze talking about: ‘There 
are nearly as many definitions of magic and divination as there are 
people writing on the subject. Attempts at an all-inclusive definition 
tend to reflect the concerns of the person writing, whether philological, 
theological, historical, or anthropological’ — to take up Emilie Savage- 
$mith’s introductory words to the collective volume Magic and 
Divination in Early Islom in the “Formation of the Classical Islamic 
World’ series The same scholar provides in that essay an overview 








22 Actually, several amongst the last episties of the corpus contain material of a 
similarly esoteric nature, suggesting that they could have been designed to form 
‘a group of their own. In addition to Epistle 49, specifically concerned with the 
spiritual beings, one muy point out Epistle 50 (On the Species of Governance’), 
swith the famous passage on the three ‘Greek feasts’ which Marquet (Sabéenset 
Ikhwan al Safa”, Studia Islamnica 25 [1966], pp. 77-109, pp.96-103), following 
Corbin (Rituel sabéen et exégive ismadienne’, Franos Jahrbuch 19 [1950], pp. 
181-246, especially pp. 298-214), does not hesitate to bring in line with the 
Saban ceremonies az desceibed by the Brethien in Chapter 6 of the present 
epistle, In this respect. one mightalso consider a passage from Epistle 44 (Oa 
‘the Beliefof the Brethren of Punity and the Doctrine of Divine Men’) featuring 
various prophet ‘Sleepers of the Cave’: Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesvs, 
Muhammad, but also the Mazdean al-Yazdan and the Hermetic (and Sab?an) 
‘Agathodaimor: see Rasii, vol. 4, pp. 18-19. 

wwage-Smith, “Introduction: Magic and Disination in Zarly Islam’, in Magic 

sand Divination in Early Islam, ed. Savage Smith (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2004), pp. 

xiii, here p. xiii. Inthe more specific context of Islamic magic and divination, it 

also seems worthwalle here quoting fron: the few lines coring next: ‘Moreover, 

‘modern attempts to define magic and divination in Islam have been made in 





23 
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of the disciplines, practices, and materials that are related to magic 
and divination in Islam; they range from amulets, talismans, letter 
magic, magic squares, and talismanic equipment to magic as trickery 
and conjuring, magic as wonder-working and marvels, sortilege, 
letter-number interpretation (‘ilm al-huruf), and even to astrology 
and physiognomy.* 

Needless to say, this is also a subject that has provoked a great 
diversity of responses, and consequently led to a great number of 
debates. Although the spectrum of positions actually held is very 
much more complex than this, we may grossly summarize by saying 
that there were three main categories of people with regard to magic 
and its practice in mediaeval Islam. There were those who, like the 
Mutazilites, would go as far as to deny that such a thing as magic or any 
of the related issues could even exist. There were those, like the imam. 
al-Ghavali (d. 1111) or the scholar and historian Ibn Khaldan (4. 1404), 
who, although admitting for the possibility that magic exists and that 
it could even have some efficacy, condemned its practice as something 
incompatible with the moral precepts of Islam and therefore a danger 
to it, And then there were those who seem to have considered magic 
and, in a more general way, every hidden art or practice not only as 
licit and useful, but even as potentially fundamental. Mediaeval Islam 
has generated an enormous amount of that kind of literature, and the 
fame enjoyed over the centuries by some of its representatives — let 
us just mention here the names of Abu Ma‘shar (d. 886) for astrology, 
Jabir ibn Hayyan (eighth century) for alchemy, and al-Buni (d. 1225) 
for magic — is something that remains quite impressive to amodern 
reader. 

It will not surprise anyone to find that the Ikhwan al-Safi’ belong to- 
the third category referred to here. It is a truism to say that the Brethren. 
were much concerned with the occult in general. Esotericism is one 








‘terms of European practice, which nearly always invokes forces other than God. 
Many European concepts, such as ghosts, necromancy, and witcheraft, have lite 
or no counterpart in Islam, while the employment of dichotomies often used to 
‘characterize European practices (high v. low, white v. black, learned v. popular, 
prayers v. spells) is to a large extent inappropriate in the Islamic context.” 

24 See Savage-Smith. ‘Introduction’, pp. xliv-li fora very useful bibliography on. 
all these topic: 
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of the most salient features of their programme, and references to 
arts, doctrines, or practices not to be shared with the common people 
are found all over the placein the Rasd’il, especially in Section 1V(on 
‘the nomic, divine, and legal sciences’), which the epistle ‘On Magic” 
concludes. 

In the classification of the sciences which the Brethren provide in 
Epistle 7 (‘On the Scientific Arts’), itis interesting to note that each one 
of che three groups of sciences making up the Ikhwan’s classification. 








includes a least one science (or art) specifically related with the occul 
‘Thus:(1) the group of ‘propaedeutical sciences’ (al-‘uliim al-riyadiyya) 
comprises ‘divination’ (under the appellations of zajr and fal) and 
other ‘esoteric sciences? such as sihr, ‘aza’en, Kimiya’yand hiyals (2) the 
group of ‘religious and conventional sciences’ (al-“ulum al-shar'iyya 
al-wadiyya) includes an explicit reference to the’ 





‘ence of interpreting 
dreams’; (3) the group of ‘philoscphical and real sciences’ (al-‘ulum 
al-falsafiyya al-hagiqa) contains a section, about ‘angelology’ (under 
the appellations of rawhaniyyat, or ruhaniyyat, and nafsaniyyat). As 
was already observed by Pierre Lory in his short but remarkable study 
‘on magic with the Ikhwan, the threefold division of the Brethren’s 
overall classification fits nicely with the three different aspects of 
first, one finds a purely utilitarian aspect, which 
aims at using magic in view of comfort, health (tibb), and wealth 
(kimiya’), The religious life also benefits from certain practices like 
dream interpretation, which is legitimized by some hadith or even 
Quranic passages. But ‘the great magic’, the one which the Brethien 
are most concerned with, is that by the knowledge of which man is 
born into his genuine being. As Lory concludes: “Crest elle [‘the great 
magic’ qui, fondée sur une conception précise des mondes angéliques, 
explique le pouvoir des prophétes, des rois, des saints: est elle qui 
permet éventueliement au philosophe davoir acces ala sivasa, Cest-a- 
dive de participer au gouvernement de Dieu sur terre’ 2° 








the occult scienc 











25. Fer a systematic comparison of this classification withthe sequence of epistles as 
transmitted in the manuscript tradition, see my “The Classification of Knowledge 
in the Rasa Tkhwar.al-Safa", in The Iwan al Safa’ ed... Fl-Bizri, pp. 58-82. 

26 P.Lory,‘La magie chezles Ikhwin al Safa”, Bulletin Etudes Orientales 44 (1992), 
pp. 147-159, here p. 149. 
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Turning to Epistle 52, itis essential to bear in miné this three-level 
scheme, which helps us to understand how ramified and intrinsically 
complex the occult part of knowledge was in the Brethren’s conception. 
Intwo places of our text, one in the Introduction itself and the other in 
the long chapter devoted to “Magic with the Sabians, the Harrinians, 
and the Hanif’, one finds a similar yet uot entirely congruous 
enumeration of the disciplines which, also not explicitly introduced 
as such by the authors, are meant to make up the bulk of this secret 
knowledge. It seems worthwhile here to compare these two passages 
Titerally (see Table 1, next page). 

The two lists differ from one another in some respects. One 
discrepancy looks rather trifling: medicine comes after the group 
alchemy-astrology-magic/talismans in the first occurrence, whereas 
it precedes the same group in the second. Another difference is that 
the science of talismans stands alone in the second enumeration, 
whereas it is grouped with that of magic in the first. [fanything, this 
might be an indication that, in the eyes of the Ikhwan, magic was 
primarily and essentially made of talismans — something which the 
rest of the epistle, in any case in this short version of it, would seem to 
confirm, as we shall see. The greatest disparity between the two passages 








remains, of course, that the science of asceticism appears in the first 
and is thoroughly absent in the second. How can this discrepancy be 
accounted for? Surely, a part of the answer lies in the fact that the first 
enumeration is meant to express the authors’ own view, whezeas the 
other corresponds to a reported conception that is here assigned to the 
initiated people of Harran. 
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| Enumeration 1 


(from the Introduction) 


| You should know, my Brother, | 
that these sciences [the Brethren 

| actually do notdefine these sciences, | 
but the context clearly reveals that 

| they are talking here about the 

| esoteric sciences] are divided into | 
five section 

| (@) Alchemy [al-kimipa’], which 

| banishes poverty and does away 

| with adversity; 

| 2) The science of astrology [abkam 
al-nujim], through which the 

| science of what has been and what 
will be is perceived: 
(3) Thescience of magic [sifir] and 

| talismans [¢/llasrnat], by which the 
subjects are joined to the [rank of] 
kings and the kings to that of the 

| angels; 
(4) Medicine [{i66], by which 

| health of bodies is preserved and 
[by which] the occurrences of 

| sicknesses are cured; 

|(S) The science of asceticism 
[tajrid}, by which the soul gets 10 

| know its essence and is ennebled, 
after its deprivation, above its 

| resting place. 








Enumeration 2 
(Grom the passage on the Saby’ans) 
And there are, in the whole of these 
combinations [the Brethren are here 
referring to combinations of letters | 
of the two ‘secrets’ as arzanged by 
the Sabi’ans in their secret rituals], 
four combinations, each one of 
which includes the canons and 
the demonstrations of one science | 
amongst the four [following], 
namely: 

(1) Medicine [4iba], by which the | 
‘bodies are cured, and by which 
illnesses and ailments are expelled, 
and by which it is made possible | 
to take advantage of the dwelling 
in a house; 

(2) The science of alchemy [al 
kimiya’], by which misery is 
expelled and by which damages 
are removed: 

(3) The science of astrology |alkam 
al-nuiuim), by which one is notified 
about what will happen before it 





happens, 

(4) The science of talismans 
[tillasmatl, by which the citizens | 
follow the nature of kings, and 
Kings the nature of the angels. 


(Table 1) 
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The Justification of Astrology and Magic 


Now, if we take a look at the actual content of this short version of 
the epistle, and match up this content to the first enumeration, one is 
immediately struck by the fact that only some out of the five sciences 
mentioned are actually considered in the epistle itself. Medicine (tibb) 
and alchemy (kimiya’), namely, the two sciences that have been set up 
for man’s well-being in this world, with no other purpose than to cure 
him and to make him wealthier in his everyday life, are conspicuously 
absent from our text. Neither does the science of asceticism (tajrid), 
which could possibly be assimilated to the practice of mysticism as. 
mentioned in the group of the religious sciences, feature as such in 
the epistle, although in a few places — as for instance in the passage 
con the $abians — our text does include a reference to the ‘denuded 
souls’ (al-nufits al-mujarrada). In sharp contrast to these, it may be said 
that the remaining sciences are what concern the authors most in the 
epistle. In conformity with the title of the treatise, magic (sifir), especially 
talismanic magic, plays a central role in every one of the reports from 
ancient and modern authorities provided by the Ikhwan, and its use 
is nowhere regarded as more important than when it is a question of 
invoking the rawhaniyyat, that is, the superior spirits or angels that are 
attached to the stars, whom the people of Harrin would not hesitate to 
identify as gods. As for astrology (alskam al-nujtim), a science which 
the entire corpus of the Rasa’il is so lavishly imbued with, it is also 
frequently at stake in this last epistle and is even variously presented 
there as a sort of prerequisite for the science of magic and talismans 
itself. Significantly enough, the two other epistles of the corpus most 
frequently referred to in our text are Epistle 3 (On Astronomy’, but 
containing indeed much astrological material) and Epistle 49 (On the 
Spiritual Beings’). 

In fact, as an implication of the emanation scheme which the 
Brethren took up from Plotinus and the other Neoplatonists, astrology 
and magic were not clearly distinguished from one another, as Lory 
rightly noted in his article: 





T1 faut se souvenir que lastrologie chez les Ikhwan al-Safa? (comme celle 
de nombreux autres auteurs d'orientation mystique) est complétement 
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éarée angélelogic, ct qu’en définitive, les deux visions sidentifient 
Tune al'autrel...]. Les spheres célestes sont done habitées par des anges, et 
les hiérarchies complexes de ces étres spirituels Sordonneat complétsment 
selon la succession des spheres. Inversement, Tastrologic ne trouve son 
sens qu’en raison de Tinfluence que les anges déversent, sur ordre du 
Créateur, sur les mondes inférieurs. Repézer Pimpact des influences 
astrales sur terre, Cest connaitre le rdle et la fonction des principales 
entités angéliques: Cest méme, en dernier ressort, établir une certaine 














communication avec ces rahaniyyat 


In a certain sense, if we were to follow the Ikhwan’s form of reasoning, 
te the letter, and if we were to push it to its ultimate consequences, 
we could say that any astrological influence is magic, since magic is 
fandamentally the influence of « soul upon another soul — or ‘the union 
ofa spirit with a spirit’ (ittinad reik bi-rizh), as Ton Khaldan would say in 
his Muqaddima, And we should not forget that in Episile 49 a refereace 
is made, as we have seen, to ‘the epistle on the science of the stars and 
magic and talismans’ (ris@lat ‘ibe al-nujiim wa’l-sihr wa’t-tillasmat). 
At the crossroads of magic and astrology, one finds a science 
usually referred to as astral magic, which enjoyed great fame in the 
Middle Ages, both in Islam and in the Latin West. Its most illustrious 
representative was Pseudo-Majrifi’s Ghayat al-hakim (‘The Aim of the 
Sage’), an Arabic treatise known to have been written in Spain around 
the middle of the eleventh century, and then to have passed into Latin 
(as wellas inte other, vernacular languages) under the name Picatrix in 
1256-1258 CE, or shortly after, at the court of King Alfonso X El Sabio.* 
Parailels, sometimes lengthy verbal echoes, between the Ghaya and the 


7 Lory. Magic’, p. 152. 
28 See Prcudo-Majriti, Ghayat al-hakim wa-ahagg al-ratijatayn biT-tagdim, ed. 
H. Ritter (Leipzig: Teubner, 1933); ard Pseudo-Majriti, Picatréx: des Ziel des 
Weisen, von Pseudo- Majrif, te. K, Ritter and M. Plessner (London: The Warburg 
Institute, 1962). See also, for the edition of the Latin version, Pseudo-Majriti, 
Picatrix: The Latin Version of the Ghayat al-hakim, ed. 1). Piagree (London: The 
Warburg Institute, 1986). Modern literature on the Ghayat al-hakim/Picatrix, 
osely rdated to the history of the Warburg Institute and largely indebted-to the 
pioneering works of Hellmut Ritter, Martin Plessner Julius Ruska, Paul Kraus, and 
David Pingree, isimmense. For the most up-to-date schola:ship, with extensive 
Dibliography on the subject, see the recently published Picatr 
ed. J.P. Boudet, A. Caiozzo, and N. Weill-Parot, Actes éu collogue international 
de Paris des 11 ct12 mai 2007 (Faris: Librairie Honoré Champion, 2011). 
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Rasa’il (including the epistle on magic) have long been traced,” and 
they have prompted most scholars today to acknowledge the Brethren 
of Purity as one of the most important sources of the Ghaya.” It must 
be stressed that these parallels, which are quite remarkable indeed 
and which one finds in various places of the epistle, are more easily 
traceable in the long version than in the short, although the passage 
on the Sab?ans in the present version offers some interesting points 
of comparison, as we shall see. Particularly suggestive in this respect 
is the list of correspondences between planets and metals which the 
Brethren report while describing the temple of Jirjas: 


And they manufactured an image for the seven planets, each one of 
them worked out with the appropriate material, such as the Sun with 
gold [dhahab], the Moon with silver [fidda], Saturn with iron [hadid), 
Jupiter with quicksilver [<i’baq], Mars with copper Inuhds}, Venus with 
tin [qala‘i], and Mercury with lead [usrub]. 


Some of these associations —- Saturn/iron and Mars/copper in particular 
— look utterly strange in view of the traditional list as known from 
Greek Late Antiquity, but they do correspond with those provided 
in Chapter 10 of the second book of the Ghaya, confirming the 
indebtedness of the latter work to the Rasé'il. Correspondences and 
parallels of this kind between our short version of Epistle 52 and the 
Ghaya/Picatrix will be indicated here and there in the footnotes to our 
translation. We shall, however, leave the fall discussion about textual 
borrowings, with all of its implications in terms of the still debated 
questions about the chronology and authorship of the two works 
involved, for the volume devoted to the long version of the epistle. 
In any case, magic and astrology of the type just mentioned above 
are clearly to be ranged amongst the philosophical sciences of the 
Brethren’s classification, and the authors of the epistle say just so in the 
present version when they write, as part of their introduction: 





29. See Martin Plessner’s English summary of the Ghaya as part of the introduction 
to the German translation of the work, pp. lix-Dexv. See also C. Hames, ‘La 
Ghayat al-haktm: son époque, sa postérité en terre Islam’, in Image et magic, 
ed. Boudet, Caiozzo, and Weill-Parot, pp. 214-232, especially pp. 219-225. 

30. On this, se D. Pingrec, ‘Some of the Sources ofthe Ghayat al huktm’ Journal 
of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 43 (1980), pp. 1-15. 
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Asfor the knowledge of the actions of the stars and of their influences upon 
what is below the sphere of the Moon, [this] comes after the knowledge 
of their indications. It is part of the spiritual philosophy [al-falsafa 
al-rawhaniyyal, of the divine support, and of the Lord’s solicitude. 


‘That those sciences should even be ranged at the very end of the 
classification, or, better said, at the very top ofit, is explicitly mentioned 
in the same introduction. Thus, referring to the ‘pseudo-savants’ 
(rmuta‘alimin) that regard magic — and presumably the rest of the 
occult sciences as well — as preposterous, the authors write: ‘They 
do not know that this [science] is part of philosophy, and that it is 
moreover part of the ultimate sciences of philosophy [wa-huwa juz? 
min akhir ‘uliim al-falsafa] since it is necessary to learn the preceding 
sciences before it’. One could not find a better and clearer justification 
of why the epistle ‘On Magic, Incantations, and the Evil Eye” should be 
the ultimate of the corpus. 

‘There is no need to dwell any longer on the fact that the Brethren of 
Purity considered magic and the related arts as real, useful, lict (at least 
as long as they were practised by suitable people), and exceptionally 
important, The question is rather to appraise how they set about 
persuading their readers to share their own views. 

Asis so frequently the case with the Brethren, one must admit that 
the ‘line of argumentation’ as developed by the authors in the epistle 
is unlikely to convince any reader acquainted with the methods of 
critical argumentation. In fact, although the epistle — in any case, 
the short of version of it — is nearly all about the validation of these 
occult sciences, one cannot find in it any sort of proper, ‘objective? 
argumentation by which someone a priori not favourably disposed with 
regard to these sciences might be convinced. What the Brethren have 
to offer instead in this short version turns out to be made exclusively 
of a series of arguments from authority, in the manner of: ‘It must be 
true, because Aristotle says it is true’. The validity of these argumenta 
ad verecundiam is weak and is susceptible to convince only those who 
are already favourable to the cause, as no doubt were the ‘brethren’ to 
whom the Ras@’il Ikhwan al-Safa’ was primarily addressed. 
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A Collection of Authorities to Back Up the Brethren’s 
Own View 


Now, if the recourse to authorities is sure to disappoint the logician, 
there is no doubt that it will also ravish the historian of ideas, who will 
find in this epistle a rare opportunity to trace back a considerable set 
of sayings and doctrines to more or less ancient and famous literary 
sources, The interest of this short version of the epistle on magic lies 
in these testimonies and in the way the Ikhwan have modelled them 
to fit with their own doctrine, much more than in any other aspect. 

Considering its relative brevity, the short version of Epistle 52 
provides us with possibly the most compact collection of sources within 
the whole frame of the Ras@il. Across only a few pages, the reader 
is confronted with authorities as diverse as Plato, Abii Ma‘shar, the 
‘Torah and the Midrash, the Quran, an otherwise not clearly identified 
“Book of Properties’, and, last but certainly not least, a large set of 
doctrines and rituals that are assumed to derive from the wisdom of 
the S$abi’ans of Harran. 

It is to this motley collection of sources, arranged in chapters for 
the sake of clarity, that the following pages are dedicated. 


Presentation and Discussion of Chapters 2 to 7 


‘The short version of Epistle 52 may be conveniently subdivided into the 
following cight chapters, which have been introduced in the present 
edition and translation of the text: 


Chapter 1 — Introduction 

Chapter 2 — Magic with the Greeks: the Story of Gyges 

Chapter 3 — Magic with the ‘Abbasids: Meeting at al-Ma’min’s with 
the Man who Claimed to be a Prophet 

Chapter 4 — Magic in the Quran 

Chapter 5 — Magic according to the Jews and the Christians 

Chapter 6 — Magic with the Sab?ans, the Harranians, and the Hanifs 

Chapter 7 — Spells, Incantations, and the Evil Eye 

Chapter 8 — Postscript 
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‘The introductory and concluding chapters do not'need tobe presented 
here, the former because most of its content has been already discussed 
in our general introduction, and the latter because it does not contain 
anything more than the Brethren’s admonition to their readers to be 
found at the end of most of their epistles. But the other six chapters 
deserve to be dealt with at some length and from a viewpoint that 
could not be expressed exclusively under the form of footnotes to the 
English translation. It has therefore seemed a good idea to introduce 
‘Chapters 2 to 7 by presenting and discussing their contents here in 
general terms, leaving the footnotes accompanying the translations 
foi 








more specific and technical considerations. 


‘Chapter 2 — Magic with the Greeks: the story of Gyges 


‘The first authority mentioned by the Ikhwan in their epistle “On Magic? 
iy Plato. The tale recounted is the well-known story of Gyges, taken 
from the second book of the Republic, where its placed in the mouth of 
Glaucon, Plato's own brother and one of Socrates’ principal interlocutors 
in this work. Gyges, according to Plato’s interpretation of the story,” 
‘was a shepherd working for a certain king of Lydia. Due toa storm and 
an earthquake, a cavity appeared in the soil at the place where Gyges 
‘was tending his sheep. Awed by this, he entered the cavity, where he 
is said to have seen, amongst other marvels, a horse made of copper, 
‘which was hollow and had little apertures. Inside, Gyges also discovered 
aman, larger than life, and wearing nothing but a golden ring on his 
hand. Gyges took the ring and climbed back to the surface. Later on, on 
the day the shepherds meet to make their monthly report to the king, 
Gyges unintentionally hit the ring, which resulted in him becoming 
invisible to his companions. Hitting it anew the other way round, he 
noticed that he had become visible again. Then, understanding the 
power of the ring and realizing the benefit he could take from it, Gyges 
managed to get closer to the king’s entourage. There, he was not long 
in seducing the queen and, with her help, in killing the king. 

As has already been underlined by various scholars, the Ikhwan 
quote this passage almost verbatim, making it one of the longest and 


31 Plato, Republic I1.359e~360b. 
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best-preserved quotations from Plato in the entire bulk of mediaeval 
Arabic literature.* From the comparison of the Greek and the Arabic 
texts,” it results that, apart from minor discrepancies in the style and 
the form, the only genuine and meaningful divergences between the 
two narratives are: (1) the substitution of ‘Lydia’ with ‘a city of Europe’ 
(or‘a city called Europe’) at the beginning of text; (2) the suppression 
ofany mention relative to the queen and her intervention at the end of 
the story. AsI have already noted elsewhere, one would be inclined to 
postulate, in the former case, some kind of confusion in front of a name 
unfamiliar to the translator (or the copyist), and in the second, a case 
of self-censure with respect to a practice deemed to be incongruous 
from an Islamic standpoint. 

In contrast to Aristotle, whose works — with the notable exception 
of the Politics — were faithfully transmitted to the Muslim-Arab world, 
it is well known that Plato was received in a much more scattered 
and garbled form. Citations or pscudo-citations from the Platonic 
corpus are to be found aplenty in mediaeval Arabic literature, and 
the ‘divine Plato’ (Aflatun al-ilahi) was held in great esteem by most 
philosophers and scientists, yet the channels of transmission often 
remain unclear, as if the teaching of the master had passed through 
a series of deforming filters. 





32. See Walzer, ‘Aayun’, £12, vol. 1, pp. 234-236, here p. 235. 

33. Fora juxtalinear comparison ofthe Greek and the Arabic, see Baffioni, Frammenti 
«e testimonianze platoniche nelle Rasa’l degli Ikhwan al-Saf®”, in Autor classici 
ina lingue del Vicino ¢ Medio Oriente, ed. G. Fiaccadori (Rome: Istituto Poligrafico 
€ Zecca dello Stato, 2001), pp. 163-178, here pp. 176-178. 

34 See my recent ‘Plato Ikhwanianus, Retour sur le récit platonicien de Tanneau 
de Gyges dans Vencyclopédie des Fréres de la Pureté?, Res Antiquae 7 (2010), 
pp. 55-62, here p. 56. 

35. On the reception of Plato in Islam, see also Rosenthal, “On the Knowledge of 
Plato's Philosophy in the Islamic World’, Islamic Culture 14 (1940), pp. 387-422: 
E. Klein Franke, “Zur tiberlieferung der platonischen Schriften im Islam’, Israel 
Oriental Studies 3 (1973), pp. 120-139; D. K. Hasse, ‘Plato arabico-latinus: 
Philosophy-Wiselom Literature Occult Sciences’, in The Platonic Tradition in 
the Middle Ages: A Doxographic Approach, ed. 8. Gersh and M. Hoenen (Berlin 
New York, 2002), pp. 31-66, here pp. 32-34. The Plato Arabus fle has also been 
thoroughly re-investigated in two recent studies by Te Smet: ‘Le Platon arabe 
et les Sabéens de Harrin. La « voie diffuse » de la transmission du platonisme 
en terre d'Islam’. Res Antiquae 7 (2010), pp. 73-86: and ‘Ihéritage de Pl 
et de Pythagore: Ia «voie diffuse» de sa transmission en terre d'Islam’, in 
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That the Ikhwan provide us with a relatively extended verbal 
quotation from Plato is therefore quite remarkable, as is also the fact 
that they identify their source with precision: “We say that, according 
to Glaucon, Plato, the philosopher, in the second treatise from his 
book the Republic, did mention [the following]...’. By and large, the 
Rasa’il as a whole leaves us with the impression that the Brethren, as 
with many Arabic thinkers of their time, had only a rather sketchy 
awareness of who Plato was and what he had written. In her study of 
Plato’s fragments and other evidence as found in the Epistles, Carmela 
Baffioni has shown that these were concerned with only a few arguments 
or motifs, namely: (1) Socrates” judgement and his sentence to death; 
(2)a possible relation between Plato and magic; (3) Plato's astronomical 
conceptions; and (4) the doctrine of reminiscence. The number of 
Plato’s works known to them also seems to have been Limited, and for 
the reasons just explained above they could hardly have found complete 
Arabic versions of these works, since, as Daniel De Smet notes: ‘... il 
n’est point établi qu'un seul dialogue platonicien ait jamais été rendu. 
intégralement en langue arabe’. 

So, where could the Ikhwan have derived this long and faithful 
quotation from? Was it through Galen’s summary of Plato’s dialogues, 
which was known to the Arabs at least in part, or — and perhaps 
more plausibly — via some Neoplatonic doxographical compendium 
originating in Late Antiquity? The ‘Voie diffuse’ of Plato’s reception in 
Islam only leads us to mere conjectures. 

Whatever the case, what is worth noting here is the radical difference 
between the Brethren and Plato as to the way to interpret the story’s 
fanction. Plato’s purport in recounting the Gyges tale in this form was 











Orient et Occident: la philosophie et la science gréco-romaines dans le monde 
arabe, ed. R. Goulet and U, Rudolph, 57e Entretiens sur  Antiquité classique 
de la Fondation Hardt (Geneva~Vandoeuvres, 2011). 

36 Baffioni, ‘Frammenti e testimonianze platoniche’,p. 165; Baffioni also notes in 
this article that all references to Plato pertain to the fourth section of the corpus. 
Fora translation of al relevant passages, see also Carmela Baffioni, Frammenti e 
testimonianze di autori antichi nelle Epistole degli Ihuwan al-Safa’ (Naples: Istituto 
Universitario Orientale, 1994). On Plato’s influence on the Brethren, see also lan 
R Netton, Muslim Neoplatonists, An Introduction to the Thought of the Brethren of 
Purity Ikhwan al-Safa’)(London-New York: Routledge Curzon, 2002),pp. 17-19. 

37 DeSmet, Platon arabe’, p. 74. 
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to demonstra‘e the inherent proclivity of man to act unjustly: as soon 
as man is sure to escape punishment, he will inevitably take the fullest 
advantage of this impunity, regardless of the gravity of the crimes he 
may commit. Significantly, in spite of the peculiar property of the ring, 
Plato nowhere uses the word ‘magic’, nor even alludes to it, for magic 
is simply not what matters him in this tale. Things take a completely 
different tura with the Brethren. The reason why they teke up this 
narrative must be set against the overall objective of the epistle, namely, 
to highlight the difference between the good and the bad use of magic 
and the other occult sciences. Further down in the epistle, near the 
end of the chapter devoted to the $abi'ans, the Brethren compare the 
inappropriate use of magic and talismans to ‘the case that Plato the 
philosopher has reported in his book the Republic(...] — the ease of 
the shepherd who killed the king and sat in the kingdom in his place, 
without being qualified for it nor deserving of it” 

Had Plato provided a narrative where the rightful use of magic was 
thoroughly endorsed, the Brethren would no doubt have been more 
inclined to quote from that, since the legitimizing of good magic is 
precisely what they want to demonstrate in this epistle. But this was 
not the case, and the Brethren had to content themselves with a story 
featuring what they interpret as the bad use of magic. In fact, one may 
catcha glimpse at their embarrassment from the bombastic style of the 
remark they address to their reader immediately after their quoting, 
of the Gyges tale: 





Think over [this]: would you be of the opinion that Plato, thephilosopher, 
swith his excellence and his intelligence, would have related this narrative in 
one of his books (namely, the one he composed on the republic) and that, 
in spite of this, he would have allowed one to firmly believe and assume 
that he was of the view that this talisman — I mean, the sing of which 
‘mention was made before — had manifested its effects for the sake of the 
wisdom beyond which there is no end, so as to attain the [full] extent of 
the power of action, which is apparent in the effect operazed hy it? 


‘What the Ikhwan are primarily concerned with here is making clear 
to their reader that Plato himself never endorsed the bad use of magic, 
and that he would have certainly condemned it if he had had the 
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‘opportunity to give his own view. This is obviously 2 far cry from what 
the Gyges tale was meant to illustrate, in fact 


Chapter 3 — Magic with the ‘Abbasids: Meeting at al-Ma’min’s 
with the Man who Claimed to bea Prophet 

In this chapter, the Ihwan report story, or rather an anecdote, about 
aman in the entourage of the caliph al-Ma’min who claimed to bea 
prophet. According to the narrative, which is put in the mouth of the 
astrologer Yahya ibn Mansur, he and e team of other experts in the 
science of the stars were asked by the famous caliph to test out the 
pretension of this man, although they were not informed exactly who 
he wasand what pretensions he had. Having calculated the ascendant, 
they found a configuration which prompted all the astrologers present 
to confirm the validity of the man’s allegation. Yet Yahya ibn Mansiir 
himself responded that it could not be entirely validated, since the 
part of the chart relating to Venus and Mercury indicated ‘a variety of 
hocus-pocus’ and ‘the livelihood of imposture’ Awed by such expertise, 
the caliph then reveals to Yahys that the man alleges to be a prophet. 
Asked whether he has something to support his allegation, the man 
explains: ‘Ihave a ring with two stones. I wear it and nothing changes 
with me, but if anyone else wears it, he will start laughing and will not 
master his langh until he removes it. Ialso have a Syrian pen: I take 
it andI [can] write with it, but if anyone else takes it, his finger will 
be paralysed.” The narrator asserts that the part related to Venus and 
Mercury has already produced its effects, and all the astrologers present 
conclude that this was a treatment with talismans. At the end of the 
story, the man claiming prophecy is reported as being granted 1,000 
dinars by al-Me‘munand as being consulted with by the astrologers, 
who acknowledge him as “one of the most savant people in the science 
of the stars’. 

‘This story is taken almost werd-for-word from a work variously 
referred to as the FF asrér “il al-nusjtim (‘On the Secrets of the Science 
of the Stars’) or the Mudhakerat fr ‘det al-nujeim (‘Discussions on the 
Science of the Stars’) and ascribed either to Abu Ma‘shar/Albamasar 
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(4. 886 CE).* the most famous and influential astrologer in both the 
Islamic and the Western Middle Ages, or to Shadan ibn Bala, this 
otherwise unknown disciple of his whose conversation with the master 
makes the substance of the treatise. The Mudhakarat appellation better 
renders the fact that the treatise consists ofan exchange of views between 
Aba Ma‘shar and this disciple. Although no edition of the original Arabic 
has been made so far,” the work has attracted the attention of modern 
scholars for various reasons. One reason is that the treatise includes 
alist of astrological works commonly in use in that period.” Another 
reason is that it is one of AbU Ma'shar’s works to have enjoyed fame in 
the West, being translated into Greek around the year 1000 CE under 
the appellation of Mysteria and, from there, into Latin as well in the 
thirteenth century."" A yet later avatar of our story, obviously derived. 








38 Sce Pingiec, “Albumasar’, in Dictionary of Scientific Biography, ed. C. 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1970), vol. L, pp- 32-39 

39 The project to edit the Arabic, Greek, and Latin versions of the Mudhakarat-was 
cone of the tasks left incomplete by David Pingree at the moment of his death 
A list of Arabic manuscripts is provided in F. Sergin, Geschichte des arabischien 
Schrifttuss, Volume 7: Astrologie — Meteorologie und Verwandtes bis ca. 430 
HI (Leiden: Brill, 1979), pp. 147-148, but some of these are apy 
attributionss on this, see D. Pingree, ‘The Sayings of Aba Ma'shar in Arabic, Greek, 
and Latin’sin Ratio et superstitio; Essays in Honor of Graziella Federici-Vescovini, 
ed. G, Marchetti, O. Rignani, and V_ Sorge (Louvain-la-Neuve: Fédération des 
Instituts d'Etudes Médiévales, 2003), pp. 41-57, here p. 41, n. 3. Ofthe extant 
‘manuscripts, only Ankara Bibl J. Sa’ 1/199 (fols. 1a-26b), dated to the sixth 
century AH, seems to be complete. A description of the Cambridge MS (Ge. 3 
19) was given by Dunlop in “The Mudhakarat fi ‘ilm an-nujum (Dialogues on 
Astrology) attributed to Aba Ma‘shar al-Balkht, in Iran and Islam in Memory of 
the Late Vladimir Minorsky, ed. C. F. Bosworth (Fdinburgh: Edinburgh University 
Press, 1971), pp. 229-246. The full English translation of our passage appears on 
pp. 235-236 of that article. 

40. Sce Rosenthal, “From Arabic Books and Manuscripts’. Journal of the American 
Oriental Society 83 (1963), pp. 453-457, especially XA Tist of Astrological Works 
from the Discussions of Abu Ma‘shar and Shadhan’, pp. 454-456. 

41 The excerpta of the Greek version have been edited in the Catalogus Codicum 
Astrologorum Graecorsum; see Catalogus Codécum Astrologorum Graecorum, ed. 
Camont et al,20-vols. (Brussels: Académie Royale de Belgique, 1898-1953), vol. 
1, p. 40 and pp. 83-84, and vol. 4. pp. 124-127. The text corresponding to our 
passage is to be found in vol. 5.1, pp. 145-146. For the edition of the Latia excerpta, 
see, Abu Ma'shar, Mudhakarat (Latin), ed. Graziella Federici-Vescovini as ‘La 
versio latina degli excerpta de secretis Albumasar di Sadan’, Archives dhistoire 
doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Age 65 (1998), pp-273-330. Federici: Vescovini 
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from the Latin version of the Mudhakarat, may be found in Simon de 
Phares’ Recueil des plus célébres astrologues at the end of the fifteenth 





century: ‘Mamon’ (for “Ma'miin’) has now become a king of Greece. 

‘That the Brethren back ap their teaching on the basis of Abt 
Ma‘shar’s authority is notin the least surprising. They refer to him in 
various places of the Ras@’il and in all likelihood owe him a great deal 
of their astrological conceptions. In particular, it would seem that the 
theory of Satum—Jupiter conjunctions and the closely related theory of 
millennial cycles, with their all-important implication for the Ikhwn’s 
own eschatological prospect, are taken up directly from Abi Ma‘shar.” 

What makes the present reference distinctive is, in addition tothe 
iiteralaess of the quotation, the explicitness of the reference. Hence, in 
the same way as they had done in the previous chapter with Platoand 
the Republic, the Ikhwan dely acknowiedge reference here to both the 
author and the work by introducing this chapter with the phrase: ‘Abi 
‘Ma‘shar Ja‘far ibn Muhammad, the astrologer, related in his Book of 
Discussion with Shadan ibn Bahr... 

‘Thecomparison with the original work in Arabic, Greek, and Latin 
is instructive in several ways. A few divergences may be noted in the 
mention of proper names, such as those appearing at the beginning of the 
pessage in the chain of the transmitters of this account. Thus, whereas 
the Cambridge manuscript of the Mudhakarat refers to a curious 
“Muhammad ibn Musi (the astrologer), al-Jalis not al-Khwarizmr, 
both /am and min provide us with ‘Muhammad ibn Mus’ ibn Anas 





alco published aa Italian annotated translation of the Latin version under the tite 
Sadan, I segreti astrologicidi Alowmasar (Turin: Nino Aragno,2000). A paraphrase 
of the Latin had been given before by Thorndike in ‘Albumasar in Sadan’, Isis 
45 (1954), pp. 22-32 —‘Albumasar in Sadan’ being the name under which the 
treatise was refezred to by Pietro d’Abano. See alse C. Bumett, “vAlbumasar in 
Sadan» in the Twelfth Century’,in Ratio et superstiti, ed. Marchetti, Rignani, 
and Serge, pp. 59-67. 

42 JP. Bondet, Le recueil des plus eélebres astrologues de Simon de Phares (Paris: ibrasie 
Honoré Champica, 1992), vol. 1, pp. 275-276, with the editors following temark 
(P.275,n. 47a and 47b): ‘identification de ce prince 3 un roigrec{-.] constitue 
Ja conséquencelogique dela tradition rapportée par Guido Bonetti, selon laquelle 
Albumasor aurait érudi€ a Athines, alors grand centre intellectuel et astrologique’. 

43 On this. see Marquet, ‘Ladétermination astraie de !'évolution selon les Frires de 
JaPureté’, Bulletin dStudes Orientales 44 (1992), pp. 127-146:and my Brotherhood. 
pp. 42 and 46. 
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al-Khwarizmi’, a more coherent reading clearly referring to the famous 
astronomer, geographer, and mathematician of the time. Both lam and 
niin have ‘Yahya ibn Mansur the astrologer’ instead of Yahya ibn Masa’ 
in the Mudhakarat. In one place, the Rasd’il version includes astrological 
particularities that are not to be found in the Cambridge manuscript of 
the Mudhakarat. Indeed, instead of: Because the veracity of claims is 
[ascertained] by Jupiter, and Jupiter is facing him [supposedly Capricorn, 
the ascendant] in a favourable manner, only he dislikes this sign and 
the sign dislikes him," our text has the more elaborate: 








Because the validity of the allegations [comes] from Jupiter, or from the 
trine aspect with the Sun, or else from its sextile aspect when the Sun 
isnot malefic. And this [is so] because of the case of the fall of Jupiter, 
which is in a benefic aspect with it, although it is adverse to this sign and 
the sign is adverse to it. 


More often, however, the original of the Mudhakarat provides us 
with a more complete and more coherent text. Thus, for instance, 
the ‘Syrian pen’ (galam sham) of the original provides a clue for the 
otherwise unintelligible readings of lam, niin, and Beirut. In a much 
more significant way, the divergence affects our very understanding of, 
the story. This is particularly noticeable in the case of the configuration 
of stars as reported by the group of astrologers. Thus, the Mudhakarat 
version specifies: “The Sun and the Moon aligned within a single minute, 
and the pars fortunae (sahm as-sa‘adah] and pars futurorum [sahm 
al-ghayb] aligned within the same minute as the ascendant, which was 
Capricorn. Jupiter was in Virgo, in aspect with it (the ascendant}, with 
Venus and Mercury in aspect with it.’ For its part, the Ras@’il version, 
according to both lam and niin, has: “The Sun and the Moon found 
themselves within the same minute in the ascendant. The ascendant 
was Capricorn, and Jupiter was in Virgo and in aspect with it!” In 











44 Adapted from Dunlop's translation in his “The Mudhakarat, p. 235. 

45. Dunlop, “The Mudhakardt’ p.235. Ihave replaced Dunlop's Spica Virginis' with 
‘Virgo’. The Latin version of Ab Ma'shar's Mudhakarat, tr. Federici-Vescovini, 
p.299, reads: ‘Erant Sol ct Luna in ascendente concurrentes invicem per gradus et 
minuta. Erantautem et pars fortunae et pars futurorum in uno minuto ascendentis. 
Erat autem ascendens Capricomus, lupiter autem erat in Virgine configuratus 
{psisautem erat Venus et Mercurius in Scorpione’, where one notes ‘in Scorpione’ 
instead of in aspect with it, as inferred from the continuation of text. 
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other words, the Rasd’il version omits important elements: (1) that 
the pars fortunae and pars fuiurorum coincided ia the same minute as 
the ascendant, that is, Capricorn; (2) that Venus and Mercury werein 
aspect with the ascendant, It appears from the rest of the account that 
these elements — especialiy the mention of Venus and Mercury, in 
relation to the magic of the sing and the pen respectively —- are crucial 
to understand the very purport of the anecdote. 

To whom are these omissions imputable? To the copyists, as one 
would perhaps think in the first place, or to the Ikhwn themselves? At 
any rate, the fact that these omissions are found in lam, niin, anid Beirut 
alike would invite us not to discard the second possibility too rapidly. 

‘The text of the Ras@°il is also at variance with the original in that 
it ends, somehow abruptly, a few lines before the ac 
termination. For, after mentioning the 1,000 dinars awarded by 
al-Ma’min to the magician, the Mudhdkarat goes on to say about this 





ount’s genuine 





man: “He was among the most learned of mankind in the knowledge 
of the stars, and was one of the greatest companions of ‘Ubayd Allah 
ibnal-Sari’ And the account is concluded with two statements by Abi. 
‘Ma‘shar himself, namely: ‘Abi Ma‘shar said: “And it was he who made 
beetle talismans in many houses of Baghdad,” Abu Ma‘shar said: “IfT 
had been in these people’s place, I should have expressed a different 
opinion. I should have said: The claim is false, because the sign is 
reversed, Jupiter is unfavourable, and the Moon is on the wane, and 
the staxs are in aspect with the ascendant in a deceitful sign, the house 
of oppressors — i mean the several signs of Scorpio”. 

Probably the Brethren did not deem it of interest to quote these last 
lines because they felt they had already attained their objective by this 
time, that is, to stress the legitimacy of magic insofar as it is connected 
to astrology. The ring and the pen of the story are regarded as authentic 
talismans, and the proof of this is that Venus and Mercury ‘have already 
operated with their effects. That the man’s claim to be a prophet proves 
to be invalidated by astrology only shows. in the negative way, how 








46 Dunlop, “The Mudhakarat’,p. 235. According to Dunlop's conjecture 
2, 42), based on Tabari, the “Ubayd Ailal ibn ai‘Sari mentioned in the text is 
‘apparently the same as the governor of Egypt ‘Ubayd Alls ihn al-Sari iba 

Jakarn (from 206/822), expelied in 211/826. 
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inextricably natural magic is linked to, and dependent on, the science 
of the stars. This being assumed, the incomparable authority of Abu 
Ma‘shar in the art of astrology — whose legitimacy, let us just note in 
passing, is not questioned here — was in itself a reason sufficient for 
the Brethren to quote from him. Unfortunately, the story does not say 
how many dinars the magician would have received had his claim to 
prophecy been as well justified on astrological grounds. 





Chapter 4 — Magic in the Quean 

The word sihr (‘magic’) is formed on an Arabic root (s-h-r) that conveys 
the meaning of ‘bewitchment’, ‘enchantment’, and ‘charm’. Under 
‘one or another of its lexical derivations, the root appears on fifty- 
eight occasions in the Qur’an.** In nearly all of the Meccan suras 
where it occurs, the canvas of narratives looks more or less the same. 
Clearly, the purport of these accounts is to show that all the prophets 
preaching monotheistic views, whether they be Biblical figures (such as 
Noah, Abraham, Lot, or Moses)” or Arabs (such as Hud, Salih, Shu‘ayb 
or, of course, Muhammad), are inevitably faced with the accusation 
of bewitching their own peoples. The Prophet of Islam is thus himself 
frequently portrayed by his detractors as a sdhir (‘magician’) — 

a qualification usually found in combination with one of the following: 
kahin (‘diviner or ‘soothsayer’), shar (‘poet’), or majniin (foo, in 
the sense of ‘possessed by the jinn’). By and large, the Medinan suras 
contain fewer references to magic than the Meccan suras, but they do 
include, with the well-known story of the angels Hardt and Marit as 
told in Sura 2, the indisputable locus classicus on magic in Islam. The 
verse runs: 








And they followed [instead] what the devils had recited during the 
reign of Solomon. It was not Solomon who disbelieved, but the devils 


7 SeeT. Fahd, ‘Sihr’, EI2, vol. 9, pp. 567-57 

48 See C. Hamés, ‘La notion de magie dans le Coran’. in Coram ef talismans. Textes et 
pratiques magiques en milieu musulman, ed. C. Hamés (Paris: Editions Karthala, 
2007), pp. 17-48, here p. 18. 

49 On the Biblical prophets in the Quran, se, Tottoli,Iprofet biblici nella tradizione 
slamica, Studi Biblici, 21 (Brescia: Paideia Editrice, 1999). 

50 See Hamés, ed, Coran, pp. 20-22. 
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disbelieved, teaching people magic (yu‘allimina al-nasal-sif] and that 
which was revealed to the two angels at Babylon, Harte and Marit. 
But the two angels do not teach anyone unless they say, ‘We are a trial, 
s0 do not disbelieve [by practising magic]. And [yet] they learn from. 
them that by which they cause separation between a man and his wife 
But they do notharm anyone through it except by permission of Allah. 
And the people learn what harms them and does not benefit them. But 
the Children of Israel certainly knew that whoever purchased the magic 
‘would not have in the Hereafter any share. And wretched ts that for 
which they sold themselves, if they only knew." 


What the Brethren have to offer their reader in this chapter is the 
mere quotation of thirteen passages from the Qur'an where the use 
of magic is concerned. They do not omit, of course, the Harut and 
Marit verse, nor do they leave aside the story of Moses’ rod turned 
intoa serpent in froat of the people of Pharaoh, as mentioned in Sura 
75% Fox each of the thistcen passages they quote (namely, 2:102, 5:110, 
6:7,7:109-112, 7:120-121, 7:132, 10:2, 17:47, 17:101, 20:57-S8, 20:63, 
20:66, 20:73), the Ikhwan duly indicate the name of the corresponding 
suras — a practice which they seem to have followed only in the places 
where, like this one. they had to cite a long string of verses.” Only on 
two occasions do they add a word of their own, one of which being no 
more than a rhetorical question in order to get the reader’s approval: 
“Do you not see that the Qur’an regards their magic as important?” 

In all, this chapter leaves the unambiguous impression that the 
Brethren did not take a genuine interest in what the Qur'an seys 
about magic. To be sure, they were cager te inveke its authority, here 
as elsewhere, but they did not even bother to wonder, as so many 
commentators have done, which kind of magic the Holy Book refers 
to and, this eventually being set, whether the use of that magic is in 





‘5! Quran 2102 (Qur‘anic quotations in this volume are from Sahih Internationa, 
avaiable athttp//quran.com).See M, W. Dols, The Theory of Magicin Healing’, 
in Magee anré Divination ia Early Islan ed. Savage Smith, pp. 87-99, here p.92; 
and F. Zappa, La magie vue par un exégtte du Coran: le commentaire éu versct 
de Marit ¢ Marit par al-Qurtubi (XIIle size)’ in Coran, ed. Hamts, pp. 49-73. 

52. Quran 7:109-112, See A. Fodor, ‘The Rod of Moses im Arabic Magic’, Acta 
Orientalia Academicae Sciertiarum Hungaricae 32 (1978), pp. 1~21- 

53. Neton, Muslim Neoplatonists,p. 79, retains two further examples ofthis, namely 
Rasa‘, vol. 1, p48 and vol. 4, pp. 245-249. 
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any way approved, permitted, or condemned. Or clse they did, but 
quickly realized how risky it would be for them to embark on aproper 
discussion about these quotations. By merely listing a selection of those 
passages —in the order of the suras as received in ‘Uthman’s Vulgate 
they would indeed appear here to use the sacred book as ‘an excellent 
smoke-screen for doctrines which were entirely un-Quranic,’ to take 
up fan Netton’s expression.** 

A more elaborate discussion of the Quranic citations about magic 
should take place in the forthcoming volume dedicated to the long 
version of the epistie. 





Chapter 5 — Magic according to the Jews and the Christians 





After quoting from the Hoiy Book of Islam in the previous chapter, the 
Brethren now turn their attention to‘whatis [to be found} with the other 
legistators and in their books’. This prompts them, naturally, to invoke 
the Torah (Tawraya, according to lam}, ‘to which two communities 
are attached, namely, the Jews and the Christians together, and whose 
validity they both affirm.’ This agreement of both communities on 
the validity of the Torah is stressed again in the lines that follow: For 
the Torah exists in the hands of both the Jews and the Christians, in 
Hebrew, in Syriac, and in Arabic, and there is no divergence between 
them about it. On the contrary, they agree with one another on the 
validity and the reality of what is to be found init.” 

in this chapter, the Ikhwan in fact narrate three stories, which they 
claim all to derive from the Torah, namely, A. The Story of Esau and 
the Son of Nimrod; B. The Story of Jacob and Laban; C. The Story of 
Saul and Samuel. A brief summary of cach story is provided hereafter, 
together with a commentary. 











A, The Story of Esau and the Son of Nimrod 


Summary 

Every time Esau, the son of Isaac, went out to hunt, he was met by 
the son of Nimrod, who provoked him by telling him: ‘Wrestle with 
me. If Twin over you, I shall take your game: The fact is that the Son 


54 Netton, Muslim Neoplatonists,p. 79, 
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of Nimrod was wearing the shirt of Adam, on which the figures of all 
creatures were represented. The hunter Adam would only put his hand 
on one of these figures, and the corresponding animal would become 
“bewildered, stopped, and blind until he [Adam] had come to it and 
taken it.’ This of course gave superiority to the son of Nimrod over Esau 





in each of their wrestling contests. Time and again, Esau was thrown 
to the ground and his game was taken from him by his opponent. 
Esau complained about this situation to Isaac, who, on realizing that 
the son of Nimrod was wearing the shirt of Adam, advised his son to 
propose that his opponent henceforth wrestle a contest without the 
garment — to which the son of Nimrod agreed. This time Esau had 
the superiority over his enemy. He took the shirt from him, as well 
as the game, and ran away. From now on, Esau could hunt whatever 
wild beast he wished, just by putting hic hand on the corresponding 
figure on the shirt. He was now ‘possessing insight’ of it. 


Commentary 
Although Esau and Nimrod — rather than Nimrod’s son — are both 
well-known biblical figures, appearing in various places of the Old 
Testament, the story of the shirt of Adam is nowhere to be found in the 
Pentateuch. But it does appear, in very much the same way as with the 
Ikhwan, in the Midrash, as has already been pointed by Yves Marquet 
and also Ian Netton. 

From where did the Brethren take up this story? Given the difficulty 
of dating most of the Midrash literature, it is unlikely that we could 
answer this question with any satisfactory decisiveness. On the basis 
of what they affirm at the beginning of this chapter (namely, that 
‘the Torah exists both in the hands of the Jews and of the Christians, 
in Hebrew, in 
Eastern Christians seems the most probable, In any event, the Brethren’s 
ascription of this extra-canonical material to the Torah would seem to 
indicate their relative unfamiliarity with the Old Testament. The same 
conclusion has been already formulated by Netton, who wrote: ‘Here 
they [the Ikhwan] appear to use the Arabic word Tawrat in a wide 
sense to indicate the Old ‘Testament, or perhaps just the Pentateuch, 
iniits original Hebrew, as well as the same text in the Arabic and Syriac 








yriac, and in Arabic’), a transmission via the Middle 
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translations possessed by the Christians. if this correct, then their 
mistaken assumption that their account of Nimrod’s son and Esau 
occurs in it is conclusive evidence that the Ikhwan were much less 
familiar with the Old Testament than with the New.’* 


B. The Story of Jacob and Laban 


Summary 

Having been at his service for a while, Jacob asks his uncle Laban to let 
him go back to his country. As for the remuneration, Jacob proposes 
the following: from amongst Laban’s flocks, he shall take all speckled 
sheep, all lambs that are a mixture of black and white, and all goats, 
that are either white or spotted with black and white —a proposition 
which Laban accepts. Having thus set aside those animals from Laban’s 
livestock, Jacob then increases his own herd by placing the animals in 
front of peeled rods of almond and plane trees at the moment when 
they come to drink from the watering troughs — an operation that he 
repeats year after year. 


Commentary 

In this case, the Ikhwan’s source is unmistakably canonical. The story 
of Jacob and Laban is told in Genesis 30:25~43, which provides some 
details not found in the Brethren’s version. Even in its original form, 
the narrative needs some explanation to be properly understood. Jacob's 
deal with his uncle looks favourable to the latter at first sight. In the 
ancient Middle East, it was indeed the norm to have a majority of white 
sheep and black goats, so that the animals requested as remuneration 
by Jacob would appear to be the exception. But Jacob’s trick consists 
in multiplying his own herd by having recourse to a ploy, namely, the 
mating of animals in front of peeled rods of almond and plane trees, 
whose speckled appearance — the peeling having revealed white stripes 
— was believed to exert its influence on the reproduction of the flocks. 
By operating the same way time and again, and by carefully selecting 
the strong flocks every time, Jacob finds a cunning way to make his 
herd larger than Laban’s. 





55 Netton, Muslim Neoplatonists, p.74. 
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The Brethren’s version is, as we mentioned, even more elliptic. Its 
interpretation is further complicated by some kind of confusion in the 
vocabulary used to render notions such as ‘speckled’, ‘spotted’, and 
‘striped’, all present in the original Hebrew and, with some variances, 
in the Greek. To the question of where the Ikhwan have derived their 
account from, the safest bet would be to conjecture here, again, a 
transmission via a Christian intermediary, in all likelihood the same 
as that we have assumed for the previous story. am not able to decide 
whether one should postulate the existence ofa Syriac intermediary 
version between the Hebrew (or the Greek) and the Arabic. Whatever 
the case, the intriguing fact is that the Ikhwan are seriously mistaken 
in ascribing this account to ‘the second book’ (al-sifr al-thani) of the 
Lorah, which is in fact the Book of Exodus. Unless the Brethren took 
up the story from an alternate, uncanonical version that had different 
divisions of the text, Iwould again take this misattribution as evidence 
of their limited awareness of the ancient Scriptures. 


GC. The Story of Saul and Samuel 


Summary 
‘The third story is somewhat longer than the previous two. It deals with 
Samuel, whose prophethood is admitted by the Christians and the Jews 
alike. In the book about him that the two communities possess, it is 
reported that Samuel had appointed Saul as king of the Jews. Assisted 
by God in his war against the Amalekites, Saul disobeys his Lord ‘in 
respect to the livestock’. Asa result, he is ultimately toppled from his 
rank and replaced by David. 

Samuel has died, and Saul tums his attention to the Philistines in an 
attempt at Killing the fortune tellers amongst them. Facing the armies 
of the enemy, and frustrated not to find ‘any pacifier [to respond] 
to his speech{...]: neither magici 
decides to look for a magician himself. He thus implores a sorceress 
‘to revive a prophet he could seek (advice] from,’ Asked by her which 
prophet he would elect, he replies, ‘Samuel’. She indeed revives him, 
but the vision scares her, since the figure having appeared is that ‘of 
an old man, radiant like the angels of the Lord, wrapped up in a coat, 








n nor fortune-teller nor sage”, he 


Ey 
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as if he arose from the earth.’ The revived Samuel then asks Saul why 
he made him return to life, to which Saul replies that he needed to 
consult him about his fight with the Philistines. Samuel explains to him 
the reason why God is angry with him and foretells his death for the 
next day. Saul faints at this announcement, but the sorceress and his 
companions manage to get him fit for the next day, where the battle 
with the Philistines indeed results in a disaster for the Hebrews: three 
of Saul’s sons are killed and Saul falls on his own spear. The Sons of 
Israel appoint David as their new king. 





‘This third story presents us with another type of misattribution. The 
narration comes in reality from the First Book of Samuel, whose 
existence the Ikhwan are aware of, since they write in the very same 
chapter: ‘He [Samuel] was famous amongst the prophets, and there is 
a book on him’. Curiously enough, they introduce their own version 
by stating that the story comes from the ‘Book of Annals of the Kings 
from the Sons of Israel’, which is in fact an extra-canonical source 
for the Book of Kings. 

‘Now, whereas their previous account of the story of Jacob and Laban 
could be regarded as an altogether faithful adaptation of the model, 
this one appears rather as a loose paraphrase of only a few sections that 
make up the original story, which is considerably longer. In fact, the 
story as they narrate it is mainly taken from Chapters 10, 15, 28, and 31 
of 1 Samuel, as Netton has already shown.” Asa result of this, the gist 
of the story in their account is not always clear and the chronology of 
events not always easy to follow. 

Once again, one is led to conclude that the Brethren’s familiarity 
with the Old Testament was limited, and that the existence of various 
intermediaries should be postulated between the original narrative 
and their own version. 





56 On this, see note 82 of the English translation. 
57 Netton, Muslim Neoplatonists, p.75 
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Chapter 6 — Magic with the $abi?ans, the Harrinians, and the 
Hanifs 


This chapter is clearly the piece de résistance of the epistle, as it alone 
occupies almost a third of the text. The nature of the subject also 
makes it the one requiring by far the largest amount of explanation. 
‘The chapter may be conveniently subdivided into cight sub-sections, 
which we have chosen to introduce in the edition and the translation 
with the following headings, for the sake of clarity: 


A Historical Perspective 
B. Philosophical Doctrines 
c The Eighty-Seven Temples 


The Temple of Jirjas 
The Initiation Ritual 
The Secrets. 

G. The Kadha Feast 

H. Concluding Note 





In what follows, we shall provide a detailed summary of each sub-section, 
focusing on those elements which appear tous especially important 
for the discussion. The discussion proper will follow each one of these 
summaries. It will be essentially based on the comparison of our text 
with other mediaeval Arabic sources on the ‘Sab?ans of Harran’, in 
light of certain studies amongst the innumerable ones, since Daniel 
Chwolsohn’s pioneering and monumental thesis, devoted to this 
enigmatic and notorious 





‘ontroversial issue.” 





58D. Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier und der Ssabismus,2 vols. (repr, Amsterdam: Oriental 
Press, 1965). 

59 Let us mention here, amongst the post-Chwolsohn literature on the “Sabi'ans’ 
more or less directly concemed with Harran: Margoliouth, ‘Harranians’, in 
Hastings Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. 6, pp. 519-520; J. Pedersen, 
“The Sabians’, in A Volume of Oriental Studies Presented to Edward G. Browne 
on His 60th Birthday, ed. T.W. Arnold and R.A. Nicholson (Cambridge: CUP, 
1922), pp. 383-391; H. Corbin, ‘Rituel’, pp. 181-246; S. Lloyd and W. Brice, 
“Harran’, Anatolian Studies | (1951), pp. 77-111; Massignon, Essai sur les origines 
du lexique technique de la mystique musulmane (repr, Paris, 1954); H. Lewy, 
‘Points of Comparison between Zoroastrianism and the Moon-cult of Harran’ 
in A Locust’ Legs Studies in Honour of S. H. Tagizadeh, ed. W-B. Henning and 
E, Yarshater (London: Perey Lund, Humphries and Co., 1962), pp. 139-1613]. B 
Segal, The Sabian Mysteries’ in Vanishied Civilizations, ed. E. Bacon (New York. 
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The corpus of mediaeval Arabic sources at the modern scholar’s 
disposal is today significantly the same as that already investigated 
by Chwolsokn. It consists of a number of ‘inescapable testimonies’, 
suchas Mas‘adi's Murty al. dhahab and Tanbih, Ton al-Nadim’s Fihrist, 
“Abd al-Jabbar's Mughni, Shabrastan?'s Milal wa'l-nihal, Birani’s 
Athar al-bagtya’, Maimonides’ Dalaiat al-ha’irin (Hebrew, Moreh 
ha-nevukhim) and Dimashqj’s Nukhbat al-dahr, to which one may 
adda series of ‘Kleinere Texte’ taken from heresiographers, historians, 
geographers, jurists, and lexicographers of all kinds between the ninth 
and the thirteenth centuries CE. 


‘McGraw-Hil), 1963, pp. 201-220; J. Harpe, Anabse critiaue des traditions arabes 
suc les Sabéens harraniens, PhD Thesis, Uppsala, 1972: . Hjarpe, ‘The Holy Year 
of the Harranians’, Orienttalia Suecana 23-24 (1974-1975), pp. 68-83: Pingree, 
‘Sources, pp. 1-15:J.D. McAuliffe, Exegetical Identification of the Sabitun’, The 
‘Musim World 72 (2982), pp. 95-106; C. Buck, “The Identity of the Sbifan: An 
Historical Quest’, The Muslim World 74 (1984), pp. 172-186; M. Tardieu, ‘Sabiens 
coraniques et “Sabiens” de Haran’, Journal Asiarique 274 (1986), pp. 14: M. 
‘Tardieu, ‘Les calendiers em usage a Harrin apres les sources arabes et le 
commentaire de Simplicius la physique d! Aristote, in Simplicius; Sa vie, son 
eeurre, sa survie, ed. J. Hiadot (Berlin-New York, 1987), pp. 40-575 D. Pingree, 
“Indian Planetary Imagesand the F'radition of Astral Magic’, Jounal ofthe Warburg 
ane Courtauld institutes 52 (1989), pp. 1-13;. Green, The Cty ofthe Moon God: 
Religious Traditions of Horran (Leiden: Brill, 1992): F. Peters, Hermes and 
Harran: The Roots of Arabic-Isiamic Occultism’. in intellectual Studies on 
Islam: Essays Written in Honor of Martin B. Dickson, ed. Michel Mazzaoui and 
Vera B, Moreen (Salt fake City: University of Utah Press, 1990), pp. 185-215; 
E. Grenet, “Religion: du monde iranien ancien’, Annuaire EPHE (1999/2000), 
pp. 175-180; J. Lameer, ‘From Alexandria to Baghdad: Reflections on the 
Genesis of a Problematical Tradition’, in TTke Ancient Tradition in Christian 
and Islamic Hellenism. Studies on the transmission of Greek philosophy and 
sciences dedicated to HJ. Drossaart Lulo& on his ninetieth birthday, ed. G. 
Endress and R. Krak (Leiden, 1997), pp. 181-191; C. Genequand, ‘Idolatrie, 
astrolatrie et sabéisme', Studia Islamica 89 (1999), pp. 109-128; D. Pingree, 
“The Sabians of Harran and the Classical Tradition’, Internationa! Journal of 
the Classical Tradition 9 (2002), pp. 8-35; J. Hameen- Anttila, ‘Continuity of 
Pagan Religious Treditionsin Tenth Century Iraq’, in Ideologies se Intercultzeral 
Phenomena, ed. A. Panaino and G. Pettinato, Melammau Symposia II (Bologna: 
International Association for Intercultural Stadies of the MELAMNU project, 
2002), pp. 89-107; De Smet. “Platon arabe’, pp. 73-86: A. Caiozz0, ‘Eléments 
de rituels images danses manuscnits de POrient médiéval, in Image et Magic, 
ed J-P. Boudet, A. Caiozzo, N. Weill Parot, pp.57-75, See also A. Fratini and 
C. Prato, I Selsdmenoi (tin ‘Thedn): una risposta all antico enigma dei Sabei, 
ttpe/mww.ricerchefllosofiche.it/ (accessed 24 May, 2011). 
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‘The very nature of a subject that lends itself to all sorts of confusions 
and amalgamations and also leaves the door wide open for the possibility 
of oral channels of transmission; the extreme rarity of presumably 
first-hand statements (and, correlatively, suspicion about the validity 
of these); the all-too-visible heterogeneity as well as the ideologically 
biased spirit of most reports; and, in a more general way, the quasi- 
impossibility of tracing plausible filiations between our testimnonia 
— all this has contributed to obscuring the issue up to the present 
time. 





Echoing the ‘inflation sabéenne’ of those ancient sources 
already denounced by Guy Monnot in his introduction to the French 
translation of Shahrastant’s Milal,® the proliferation of modern studies 
on the $abi’ans of Harran is also evidence for the still enormous 
disagreement amongst today’s scholars as to the way to interpret these 
sources. The spectrum of positions could not be wider, in fact. Thus, 
according to David Pingree, 


[..J what is unusual about Hlarran is that religion (later called $abianism) 
developed there, combining elements from Mesopotamia, India, Iran, 
Syria itself, Neoplatonic and Aristotelian philosophy, Greek astrology, 
and Ptolemaic astronomy; this new religion spawned forms of magic — 
astral and psychic — that are described in Arabic texts, written primarily 
between the ninth and the thirteenth centuries CE, which spread these 
beliefs and practices over the entire Muslim world, from India to Spain, 
and which, through Latin and later vernacular vei 





ions, beginning in the 
thirteenth century, profoundly affected Western Europel...]. The problem 
faced by modern historians has been that of the mechanism by which 
the ancient Mesopotamian forms of religious beliefs, strong echoes of 





60 See. Monnot, ‘Les Sabéens de Shahrastant’, in Shahrastint, Livre des Religions 
et des Sectes, vol. 2, ed. and tr. D. Gimaret, G. Monnot, and J. Jolivet (Leuven: 
Pecters-UNESCO, 1993), p.7: “Mais la plupart des Harriniens se singularisaient 
par un culte astral trés développé, et par des temples voués i chacune des planétes. 
Men résulta vite, chez les Musulmans, Tidentification de tous les astrolatres 
auns Sabéens. Cette circonstance, et la commodité d’un terme aussi utile que 
vide, amenérent une inflation sabéenne cher les auteurs arabes, qui voient du 
sabgen un peu partout dans espace géographique et le tableau des religions. 
‘Aux « Sabéens » qui étaient toujours prétendus tels, une manic ajouta dPautres 
pseudo-Sabéens qui ont toujours ignoré leur parenté imaginaire aux Sabéens 
patentés et fictfs. 
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which were still apparent-in the ‘Abbasid period, were combined with the 
interests of late Neoplatonic philosophers in the theology of the One and 
its hypostases, in astronomy, in astrology, in medicine, and in theurgy.! 


Contrasting with this view, De Smet has recently gone as far as to speak 
of leroman des Sabéens de Haran’ and to dismiss the whole issue as “un 
mythe dela recherche moderne qui repose sur des bases trés minces.* 

Amongst ancient statements about the Sabians of Harran, the 
passage from the short version of Epistle 52 has only rarely been taken 
into consideration. In fact, if one excepts Tamara Green’s monograph 
on Harran, whose information on the Brethren of Purity is exclusively 
based on a consultation of the work mentioned hereafter, the only 
important investigation directly concerned with our passage remains, 
to date, Marquet’s “Sabéens et Ikhwan al-S: 
the form of double article in Studia Islamica.* 

‘Tobe found there, in addition to a French translation of the passage. 
is an illuminating commentary on it with a great deal of suggestive 





fa”, issued in 1966 under 





61 Pingree, “Sabians’. p.9. 

62 DeSmet, Platon arabe’, p. 7. In this article, De Smet reacts more specifically to the 
‘view — upheld by various specialists since Tardieu — that, until the tenth century, 
the $abi’ans of Harrin preserved and even developed the tradition of an Academy 
in the Platonic (or Neoplatonic) style modelled on, and directly imherited from, its 
Athenian predecessor, and that Hlarrin also became a centre where philosophical 
texts from Greek Antiquity were copied and translated. See also his “Platon et 
Pythagore’, p. 27: Jene connais aucun texte — qu'il soit écrit en grec, en syriaque 
‘owenarabe, par un auteur paien, chrétien ou musulman — qui fasse état d’une 
quelconque activité de traduction ou denseignement philosophique a Harrin 
ou qui atteste existence dans cette ville d'une bibliothéque, voire d'une «école 
platonicienne». Néanmoins, il agit d’un mythe profondément ancré, dont les 
origines remontent en Occident au moins jusqu’au XVIIle siécle, et qui denos 
jours est inlassablement répété et présenté comme une vérité solidement établie 
parbon nombre de chercheurs, aussi bien arabisants qu’hellénistes’. The same 
scholar is actually preparing a study with the purpose of tracing the historical 
development of ‘the myth’. 

63 Green, City, pp. 181-190, 207-213. Mistaken references to the Beirut edition in 
‘those sections leaves the impression that the author never had the Arabic text 
ofthe Rasdilin hand. See also, in line with the four feasts as reported in Epistle 
50, Corbin, ‘Rituel’, especially pp. 208-222. 

6t Marquet, Sabéens et H:hwin al-SafS”, Stuclia Ielamica 24 (1966), pp. 35-80, and 
“Sabéens IP, pp. 77-109. For a discussion of Marquet’s important contribution 
on this issue, see my “Les Sabéens de Harrin dans l'eeuvre d’'Yves Marquet’, in 
Image e¢ Magie, ed. Boudet, Caiozz0, and Weill-Parot, pp. 41-56. 
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comparisons between the rituals and doctrines as reported by the 
Brethren and those that are known to have existed over the ages 
in various ancient secret communities and religious-philosophical 
systems of the Mediterranean and the Middle-Eastern worlds: 
ancient Mesopotamian cults, Pythagoreanism, Orphism, Mithraism, 
Hermeticism, and the like. A substantial part of the studyis also devoted 
toa careful, and most useful, comparison of our text with Shahrastani's 
report on the $ab?ans’ beliefs and philosophical tenets. Marquet's study 
‘was based exclusively on the Beirut edition of the Epistles, whose flaws 
led him sometimes to propound a wrong interpretation. In various 
places where Beirut is corrupt or deficient, Marquet’s great familiarity 
with the subject nevertheless allowed him to put forward conjectures 
which, in light of our manuscripts, prove to be excellent, as the present 
edition makes plain. 

The Ikhwan’s statement on the ‘Sabians, the Harranians, and the 
Hanifs’ provides much information that is not to be found elsewhere 
in mediaeval Arabic literature. Why their account has, with the notable 
exception of Marquet'’s study, not been considered by modern scholars 
on a par with, say, Ibn al-Nadim’s or Shahra 





tani’s account, is an 





important question that needs to be tackled here. The answer is probably 
to be found in the fact that, as opposed to all other statements, which 
may be viewed as either ‘frankly adverse’ (like, supposedly, the part of 
Ibn al-Nadim’s report about the ritual of the ‘head’ and other similarly 
barbarian rituals)" or ‘relatively neutral’ (like, supposedly, Shahrastani’s 


report) vis-a-vis the doctrines and practices of the Sabi'ans,* the 
Brethren’s account appears to be remarkably sympathetic towards 
the people of Harran, their beliefs, and their rituals. So sympathetic, 
even, that their own body of doctrines, as the Ikhwan themselves let 
us believe, may be largely indebted to the Efarranian science itself. 
For us, this means two sorts of difficulties. One is, of course, about 
the Ikkhwan’s objectivity: how can we rely on a statement that appears 








65 Ibn al-Nadim, Kitab al-Fihrist, te. Bayard Dodge as The Fihrist of al-Nadim; A 
Tenth-Century Survey of Muslim Culture, 2wols. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1970), pp. 753-754. 

66. Itremains Hijixpe’s greatest achievement to have shown that some of the dlassical 
reports. or parts from these reports, were based, toa lange extent. on Islamic or 
Christian anti-Sabi'an propaganda. 
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so biased by the authors’ affinities with the people they describe? The 
second, directly resulting from the first, is: how can we distinguish what 
is common to both the Harrinians and the Ikhwan from what belongs 
only to the Harranians? Syncretism is one thing, but a ‘syncretism of 
syncretism’ — an expression already used for the Ikhwan al-Saf’ by 
Marquet” — is another, and it makes matters more complicated still, 
as we shall see. 


A. Historical Perspective 


The historical framework with which the Ikhwan start their account 
is relatively short, but of great significance. 


Summary 

The last ones of those who are known to have given credence to, and 
practised, the ‘sciences of talismans’ (‘uliim: al-tillasmat) were the 
Greeks (al-ytindniyytin), and different names are used to designate those 
people, namely, Sabians’ (al-Sabi'iin), ‘Harrinians’ (al-Harraniyyiin), 
and ‘Hants’ (al-Hanifum). In the transmission process of arts and 
sciences (al-sand’é‘ wa'l-‘ulitm), these sciences ultimately derive from 
two nations, namely, the Babylonians (al-Babiliyyiin) and the Egyptians 
(al-Misriyyiin). There were four ‘ancient chiefs’ (rwasa’ awa’ili-him), 
namely, Agathodaimon (Aghathadimiin), Hermes (Hirmis), Homer 
(Omahris), and Aratus (Ardtus). Their ‘contingents’ (juyaishu-hum) 
have split into four groups, whose names are: the Pythagoreans 
(al- Fathaghuriyya), the Aristotelians (al-Arristaniiniyya), the Platonists 
(el-Aflatiniyya), and the Epicurcans (al-Afiqaraslyya). 





Commentary 

One thing is for sure: the level of syncretism shown by our text is 
awesome, even by the Ikhwan’s standards. To affirm that ‘Sab?ans’, 
‘Harrinians’, and ‘Hanifs’ are three different names to refer to the 
same category of people is likely to disconcert anyone involved with 
an examination of the problem. To assert, moreover, that these people 
were all Greeks, and that ‘the Greeks’ are the last ones of those 
experts in the talismanic art, also appears as a gross simplification 


67 Marquet, Philosophie, p. 31 
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of reality. In his Tanbih, Mas‘adi mentions $abi’ans from various 
nations: Babylonians, Greeks, Egyptians, and even Chinese. * One 
century later, and in much the same vein, the eleventh-century author 
$a‘id al-Andalust will associate $abi’ans with people from nearly all 
the nations he deals with in his Tabaqat: Indians, Persians, Greeks, 
Romans, Egyptians, and Arabs. Whereas these two authors tend to 
confuse, as do the Ikhwan, the words ‘$abi’an’ and ‘Hanif’ with one 
another, Shahrastani’s Milal provides us with a well-known passage 
in which the vision of a ‘Sabi’an’ is expressly opposed, under the form 
of a fictitious debate, to that of a ‘Hanif’ But the Brethren do not 
seem to bother with these subtleties. In their eyes, there is a fair chance 
that ‘Sabi’an” did not mean much more than ‘star-worshipper’, that a 
‘Hanif was simply a ‘pagan monotheist’, and that a “Harranian’ was 
an inhabitant of the city of Harran, in Northern Mesopotamia, where 
star-worshippers and pagan monotheists were supposed to live and 
have their rituals. In Epistle 33, which they devote to the intellectual 
principles of the Pythagoreans, the Brethren do not hesitate to claim 
that ‘Pythagoras was a sage and a monotheist from Haran." 

‘The transmission of the talismanic sciences — and, as the text later 
reveals, of astrology and the occult sciences in general — as viewed 
by the Ikhwan is another proof of their proclivity for generalizations 
and amalgamations of all kinds. Ending, as we have just seen, with the 
Greeks, the chain is meant to originate from the Babylonians” and the 
Egyptians. Whereas ‘the Babylonians’ refers, in all likelihood, to the 
ancient cults of the Moon and other heavenly bodies as practised by the 
Chaldeans in Harran and around,” the reference to ‘the Egyptians’ is 











68 Mas‘idi, Kitab al-Tanbih wa'l-ishvaf, ed. M.J. de Goeje (Leiden: Brill, 1967), pp. 
161-162. 

69 Sid al-Andalusi, Tabagat al-umarn, ed. Louis Cheikho (Beirut: Imprimerie 
Catlaolique, 1912). 

70. Shahrastant, Kitab al-Milal wa't-nihal, ed. Mf. Kilani (Beirut: Daral-Ma‘rifa, nd.) 
vol. 2. pp. 5d 

71 See Rasitil, vol. 3, p.200. 

72 Instead of “the Syrians’ as given by Beirut and reproduced by Marquet in his 
translation (‘Sabéens I’, p. 36). 

73. See Marquet, ‘Sabéens II’, pp. 8-96; Green, City, pp. 19-43; Pingree, ‘Sabians’, 
pp.8-9. 
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tobe understood in relation to Hermeticism, which was also believed 
to have exerted its influence upon the star-worshippers of Harran.”* 
‘This last connection scems to be confirmed by the list of ‘ancient 
chiefs’ that the Brethren mention in the following line: Agathodaimon, 
Hermes, Homer, and Aratus. There seems to have been a relatively large 
consensus amongst Muslim authors of the Middle Ages to acknowledge 
Agathodaimon and Hermes — both duly recognized as such in early 
Hermeticism —as either the most important prophets or the principal 
school-founders of the Harranian Sab?ans’ as well 


originally provided by Sarakhst, a disciple of the philosopher al-Kindi, 





Based ona list 


and taken up by Ibn al-Nadim in the Fihrist.”* various authors also 





mention, in addition to Agathodaimon and Hermes, a certain Arani, 
and the Greek sage Solon (an ancestor of Plato’s on his mother’s side). 

To name Homer and Aratus as school-chiefs of the Harranian 
doctrine was clearly not such common practice, although there is 
evidence for this as well in Mas‘udi, who asserts in his Tanbih, about the 
Egyptian Sab?ans: “They regard as prophets Agathodaimon, Hermes, 
Homer, Aratus (the author of a book on the description of the starry 
sphere), and also Oribasius, Arani (the first and the second of this 
name), and others.” That the same four names appear, in the same 
‘order, in both Mas‘tdi’s Tanbih and in the Ikhwan, would suggest a 
common source, or at least a common tradition. 

It is perhaps in the last affirmation of the Brethren that the distorting 
effect of syncretism may be observed with the clearest evidence. The 
Ikhwan mention four schools that they believe to have emerged from 
the original doctrine, namely, the Pythagoreans, the Aristotelians, the 
Platonists, and the Epicureans. This assertion, which is in my view 
not necessarily related to the one expressed just before about the four 





7A See Marquet, ‘Sabéens I, pp. 54-61. 

75 On this, see Chwolsohn, Ssabier, vol. 1, pp. 780-802. See also L. Massignon, 
‘Appendice I: Inventaire de la littérature hermétique arabe’ in La Révélation 
d'Hermes Trisméiste, ed. R. P. Festugitre (Paris: J. Gabalda, 1950), vol. 1, pp. 
384-400; and Peters, ‘Hermes’ 

76 Tbnal-Nadim, Fihrist, te. Dodge. p.746. See also F. Rosenthal, Alimad ibn Tayyib 

Sarakhsi (New Haven, CT: American Oriental Society, 1943), pp. 40-51, 

Tanbih, ed. De Goeje, pp. 161-162. 
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‘ancient chiefs’/* and which does not seem to be supported by any other 
text of the period, proves only the Brethren’s unawareness of even the 
most basic elements in the history of Greek thinking in Antiquity. In 
fact, there could hardly be a sharper contrast between what they owe to 
the above-mentioned schools — the Ikhwan’s system is lavishly imbued 
with at least three of them, as everybody knows — and what they know 
of them in terms of historical evolution and significance in the process 
of transmission of knowledge. One may wonder, as Marquet did, why 
the Brethren include the Epicureans” (whom they do not seem to be 
much indebted to) rather than other famous Greek schools of Antiquity, 
like the Stoics™ (to whom they undoubtedly owe a great deal more), 
but all this is, and is bound to remain, conjectural. 


B. Philosophical Doctrines 


In this sub-section, which is comparatively much larger than the first 
one, the Ikhwan provide a synthetic view of the philosophical tenets 
that they assign to those experts in the talismanic art. Characteristically, 
nearly all paragraphs of this sub-section begin with the words: ‘And 
they allege’ (wa-za‘amit). In the list of allegations that follow, and even 
in the ulterior sub-sections of this chapter, it is worth noting that no 
one of the three names just mentioned — ‘Sabi’ans’, Harranians’, and 
‘Hanifs’ — ever appears for a second time. Harrin, the city, will be 
mentioned in the last sub-section of the account, about the Kadha feast. 


Summary 
The worldis finite since it is spherical. ‘There is no commencement to its 
existence and no ‘second one’, as itis dependent on the Creator in the same 
way the effect is dependent on its cause. There are four things enabling 
terrestrial affairs to take place: (1) matter (that is, the four elements); 
(2) souls, animate and inanimate; (3) the impulse of the celestial world 


78 Foran attempt at connecting the four names of ‘ancient chiefs’ with these four 
schools, see Baffioni, ‘Secret Sects, p. 16. 

79 On this emendation, already put forward by Marquet, see my footnote to the 
English translation, p. 118. 

80. Marquet, ‘SabéensT’ p. 56,n. 1, with the following hypothesis: “Peat étren*out-is 
as connu ses ceuvres [referring to the works produced by the Staa], et ses idées 
‘ont pu leur parvenir par le canal des autres courants de la pensée grecque- 
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on the four elements; (4) the Supreme Divinity’s preservation of the 
faculties of all existing beings and the allotment He has made of all 
existing beings with respect to the seven planets and the two outer 
spheres of the system, namely, the sphere of the zodiac and the ninth 
sphere, which is a tangent to it. Planets influence terrestrial affairs in 
various ways, as they affect climes, districts, cities, and villages alike. 
As for souls, first there are those which are too elevated to be linked 
to any sort of body. These, which are called ‘divine’ (ilahiyya), fall into 
‘two groups: some, the ‘angels’ (al-mala’ika), are good by essence, and 
people seck to benefit from their good influence; others, the ‘demons’ 
(al-shayatin) are bad by essence, and people seek to escape from their 
adverse effects. To each of the divine souls they address a specific 
invocation, with a specific incense, and they perform a specific ritual. 
Then, there are the souls which are attached to the bodies of the stars, 
whose influence upon the terrestrial world operates, therefore, in two 
different ways: according to the natural dispositions of their bodies and 
according to their souls. Finally, there are the souls that are linked to 
bodies as long as those bodies are alive. It is to this latter category that 
the human soul belongs, until the time when, after the passing-away of 
the body to which ithas been attached, it departs and passes to the ‘Sea 
of T2is’ (Lahr ta’ts). This is the sphere of ether (al-athér), where the soul 
will suffer until the moment when it either falls again into an appropriate 
dwelling in matter or manages to take command ofits own salvation. 
By considering the character traits and habits of each soul, it is 
possible to know which road it is going to take. Bestial souls are 
those whose behaviour is similar to the behaviour of beasts; they will 
prove unable to do anything other than populating a dwelling and 
perpetuating their kind. Human and incarnated souls are those which, 
ifthey are healthy, may prove to have the capacity to ascend towards the 
spheres and live there for a while. Yet if these souls are ill, they may also 
possibly fall down and become attached again to bodies. Every religion 
and every school of thought leads its adherents to adopt certain kinds 
of character traits and to perform certain kinds of actions, making 
these adherents distinct or noteworthy for that. Traits of character 
are shared by all animal species, but each one is more powerful and 
apparent in one particular species: bravery with the lion, greed with the 
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pig, haughtiness with the peacock, and so on-As a rule, the soul will 
be transported towards the species corresponding to his most specific 
trait of character at the time of his death. 

This method seems to be the opposite of that used by the 
physiognomist (sahib al-firdsa), who infers the traits of character 
from external appearance. For every body subject to traits of character, 
felicity and torment will be mixed up with one another, so as to be a 
lure for these traits, as well as a bond during the whole period of their 
attachment. Indeed, the Ikhwan add a quotation from Sura 41 of the 
Quran: ‘Your Lord is not ever unjust to His servants’. 

The Brethren conclude this sub-section by stating — using the 
first person singular — that they have drawn these tenets from the 
very foundations and premises of those people, as a validation of their 
school with respect to magic and talismans. The rest, they say, was left 
aside because of its obviousness, or else because it is mentioned in the 
‘Book of Properties’ (Kitab al-Khawass), as for instance the action of 
the magnet. 











mmentary 
Although most Arabic sources dealing with the Sabians of Harran 
include a note on their doctrine,* Shahrastini provides the most 
detailed account. As mentioned above, Marquet’s double article 
includes a systematic comparison of the data in both texts, which he 
organized in the following manner: (1) God; (2) the spiritual beings; 
(3) the world: (4) the beings here below / man’s destiny; (5) the souls? 
retribution and metempsychosis; (6) astrology. For the sake of brevity, 
what follows here is a short summary of Marquet’s argumentation, 
along the same lines and structure as his, together with his own 
concluding words. It does not pretend in any way to substitute for 
the original, which the reader is thus advised to consult, and for which 
the precise ind 





cations of the passages discussed are duly mentioned."* 








81 See Chwolsohn, Ssabier, vol. 1, pp. 679-825, for a thorough discussion of the 
sources available. 

82. Marquet, ‘Sabéens I, pp.62-80. 

83 References are to the Cairo edition of Shahrastant's Kitab al-Milal wa'T-nihal, 
ed. M. Badran, 2 vols. (Cairo, 1947-1955). An annotated translation into French, 
equally based on the Cairo edition, has appeared since; see Shahrastani, Milal, 
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In spite of the numerous merits of Marquet’s demonstration, it seems 
necessary to make a serious caveat. As has been stated above, it is 
implicit throughout the comparison of texts that Shahrastini provides 
an altogether seemingly neutral and objective account, whereas the 
Ikhwan — whose sympathy for, and indebtedness to, the $ab?ans 
Marquet thoroughly assumes — would have turned their description 
of the Sabian doctrine into something much more acceptable for 
Muslims in general and Shi‘i, nay Ismaili, Muslims, in particular. As 
a result, what Marquet compares in fact is not so much the $abi’an 
doctrine as viewed by Shahrastani and the Ikhwan respectively, as the 
$abi’an doctrine in both accounts with respect to that of the Ichwan, 
on the assumption that the latter owes a great deal of its substance to 
the former, and even that a first-hand transmission existed between 
the Sab?'ans of Harrin and the Brethren of Purity.** 





(1) God: Shahrastani and the Ikhwan agree on the fact that God, 
according to the $abi’ans, is the Creator of the world, that this world 
depends on Him as the effect depends on the cause, and that God is 
utterly transcendent. But whereas Shahrastani evokes a God that is at 
the same time one by essence and multiple, as being incarnated (lsulzil) 
in the heavenly beings, the Ikhwan refrain from assigning such a ‘pagan’ 
and un-Islamic tenet to the Sabi'ans, having recourse instead — at least 
in their own philosophy — to the Neoplatonic concepts of “Universal 
Intellect’ and “Universal Soul’ in order to save God’s unity. 


ed. and tr. Gimaret, Monnot, and Jolivet. The section on the $abi'ans is found 
‘on pp. 97-172 of the second volume. 

84 SeeDe Smet, ‘Platon et Pythagore’, p. 27:“Ainsi, Yves Marquet a voulu expliquer 
1a présence cle nombreux éléments pythagoriciens et platoniciens dans les Kasil 
Ikhwan al-Safi’ en supposant que les Ikhwan avaient fréquent€ les Sabéens de 
Harrin. C'est & Harran quils auraient été initiés&la philosophie pythagoricienne 
et platonicienne: & mesure qu'ils progressaient dans leur initiation, les Sabéens 
Jeur montraient et leur expliquaient certains livres de Platon et de Pythagore’. 
De Smet also notes (p. 2): ‘n'y a évidemment aucunc preuve que les Ikhwan 

dont on ignore d'ailleurs Pidentité précise, si ce nest qu’ils étaient établis 
& Bassora, pas trés loin de Bagdad — aient jamais mis les pieds a Harrn’. As 
De Smet also rightly points out, Marquet’s last work, namely, Pythagoriciens, 
rests entirely on the assumption that the Brethren were taught philosophy by 
the Sab?ans. 
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(2) The spiritual beings: Shahrastani’s report consists in saying 
that the spiritual beings are forms that are despoiled of matter, and 
that the Sabi’ans regard them as naturally pure in terms of substance, 
hierarchic station, and actions — a conception that closely parallels 
the Ikhwan’s own theory, except that in their case, again, the Intellect 
and the World Soul are introduced to serve as intermediaries between 
God and those spiritual beings. Another clear point of convergence is 
the assertion, in both accounts, that there are spiritual beings attached 
to the planets in order to govern them and others — either good (‘the 
angels’) or bad (‘the demons’) by essence — which remain unattached, 
although the modalities of their actions are not exactly the same in the 
Milat and in the epistle ‘On Magic’. 

(3) The world: The $abi’ans posit the same kind of theory according 
to both Shahrastani and the Ilwhan, to account for the influences of the 
stars — owing to the spiritual beings that are attached to them — on the 
four elements that constitute the sublunary world. The distinction made 
between universal effects originating from universal spiritual beings 
on the one hand, and particular effects arising from particular spiritual 
beings on the other hand, is also similar in both accounts. What differs, 
not between the two reports but between the $abi’an doctrine and the 
Brethren’s own representation is, as has been already mentioned, that 
God is said to be incarnated in the former view, whereas it befits the 
World Soul to act as intermediary in the latter. 

(4) The beings here below / man’s destiny: According to Shahrastani’s 
presentation, matter, whose obscurity contrasts with the light of the 
spiritual beings, is responsible for the evil and the corruption in this. 
world. Corporeal bodies differ from, one another according to the 
combinations of the four elements with which they are made up. Man, 
t00, is made up of the four elements and shares with all other living 
species the possession of a vegetative and an animal soul, both of 
which incite him to come closer to the animal condition. Yet he alone 
also possesses an angelic soul, by which he is induced to approach the 
spiritual beings, that is, the angels. Although the human soul is, in a 
way, determined by the temperament, it also keeps a certain free will 
that makes most people hesitate between the two directions. Only those 
who are helped by God’s mercy — as, for instance, the prophets — are 
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definitely attracted to the angelic condition. All these elements, even 
sometimes the terminology itself, are to be found in the Ras@’il as well. 
In Marquet's view, they fit so well with the Brethren’s doctrine that one 
might think that this presentation was taken directly from the Epistles. 

(5) The souls’ retribution and metempsychosis: The Sabi’ans 
in Shahrastani’s account postulate the existence of an infinity of 
astral cycles, each with a period of 36,425 years** and each beginning 
with the appearance of a perfect man named Adam. Thanks to 
God’s incarnation, the beginning of each cycle is also marked by the 
appearances of a couple of each animal species in each clime by which 
the species will be perpetuated up to the end of the cycle. The same 
beings are incarnated again, and more or less the same things occur 
in the following cycle, endlessly. Metempsychosis is the way the souls 
are compensated, in this world, as a result of their behaviour in the 
previous cycle. As for the Brethren, they speak of two different kinds 
of human souls: the healthy one, able to ascend towards the heavenly 
spheres, and the ill soul, which, after death, is constrained to go to the 
sphere of ether — the highest and hottest of the spheres of the world. 
here below — so as to be chastized. Either this soul ends up finding a 
to its salvation or else it is then forced to descend again to earth. 
so as to reincarnate itself. Depending on the dominant character trait 
at the time of death, the Sabians of the Brethren are able to predict in 
which animal species a soul is going to be reincarnated. In this case, 
Marquet is forced to admit a compatibility far less obvious between the 
Sabi’an tenets and the Brethren’s own beliefs: ‘Pas question, pour eux 
{the Ikhwan], qu’une ame se réincarne, ni surtout qu'une ame humaine 
se réincarne dans un corps d’animal, méme si elle est descendue plus 
bas que bien des animaux.” As for astral cycles, the Brethren clearly 
do not assign the same function to them as do the Sabi’ans. But it 
remains a fact that great cycles — and most especially a 36,000-year 














85 think Chwolsohn (Ssabier, vol 1, pp. 768-769) was right to point that 36.425 years 
corresponds to the multiplication by 25 of 1,461 years, that is, the Sothis period 
referred to as the ‘Egyptian Great Year by the late Roman author Censorinus in 
his famous enumeration of great cycles (De Die Natali 18.11). See also note 147 
on p. 131 below. 

86 Marquet, “SabéensT’, p..74. 
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cycle determined by the movement of equinsctial precession” — do 
play a crucial role in their philosophy. 

(6) Astrology: Both Shahrastani and the Ikwhan mention that 
astrology was invented in order for people to get closer to the spiritual 
beings, with a double objective: first, to have a better life in this world, 
by obtaining satisfaction for a need; secondly, to obtain the possibility 
of going to the world hereafter, by purifying one’s soul. Concerning 
the rituals performed, both statements also agree in underlining the 
astro-magical character of their components (sacrifices, incantations, 
foods, gestures, dress, and the like), which are meant to correspond 
to the nature of the spiritual being invoked. Likewise, they also both 
make clear that the construction of temples to the spiritual beings is 
decided on astrological grounds. 





Asexpected, Marquet concludes this comparison of data by stressing 
how much the Ikwhan themselves are indebted to the $ab?an doctrine 
— in spite of some clear divergences of view which they sought to 
amend: 


Les Ikwhan se sont séparés des Harraniens sur des points importants de 
doctrine: incarnation divine, éternité du monde, création et hiérarchie 
des étres spirituels parfaits, le mal, la réincarnation eta rétribution, enfin 
la prophétie. Mais il est clair que la doctrine harranienne (hermétisme 
magico astrologique et hermétisme « philosophique » pénétré des Vorigine 
de pythagorisine, de platonisme, @aristotehsme, d’épicurisme et de 
stoicisme) a servi de base a Ja doctrine des Ikwhin. Ceux-ci ont seulement 
corrigé les points inacceptables pour eux, musulmans et shr‘ites (encore 
que Iinfluence harrinienne reste sensible méme sur ces points li) aT’aide 
du néo platonisme d'une part, des données bibliques ou chrétiennes et 
surtout coranique de l'autre. 








©. The Eighty-Seven Temples 


Out of those principles, the people about whom the Ikhwan talk are 
said to have inferred and elaborated new speculations, 


87 On this, see my Annus Platonicus;A Study of World Cycles in Greek, Latin and 
Arabic Sources (Louvain: Peeters, 1996), pp. 143-145. 
88 Marquet, ‘Sabéens I’, pp. 79-80. 
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Summary 

‘They have thus posited that, since the stars and the souls exert their 
influences on the bodies, and since some of them exert a propitious 
influence, it became necessary to approach them and to implore them 
in order to restore what is corrupt, with ultimately two aims in mind: 
first, the goodness of life in this world, and second, the acquisition of 
freedom in the world hereafter. 

Performing natural actions in accordance with the nature ofa star or 
asoul, yet without any concern for the astrological science will prove to 
be rather inefficient, since the star or the soul will have been elected by 
volition only. Likewise, using the method of astrological elections, yet 
without any consideration for the natural actions (as the people who 
are ignorant of the art of talismans and magic usually do), will prove to 
be equally inefficient, since the election of the star or the soul will have 
been done by nature only. The only method to reach the objective is, 
therefore, to combine the two sci 
nature and volition with one another. 

By observing which cities fall under the authority of a given star 
at the moment when itis in its ‘exaltation’ (sharaf), in its ‘domicile’ 
(bayt), and in its ‘decan’ (wajh), and by waiting for the moment when 
the star comes into some of these ‘dignities’ (/1uzuz), one could start 
the building of a temple — a temple whose shape would be appropriate 
for that star in the city for which this dignity had been determined. 

Those people are also said to have established a rule for the rituals 
and to have fixed them in a constitution which they left with the 
‘custodians’ (sadana), Itincluded a list of the matters that it was thought 
fitting to ask for when the star was in one ofits dignities, together with 
alist of the feasts to be celebrated for the star in its particular temple 
throughout the year. Anyone needing to know which temple had been 
allotted to the star would thus find it and, this done, would make a vow 
to the right temple. He would go out on the appropriate day of a feast 
and perform the action prescribed in order to obtain satisfaction from it, 

‘This point 
configurations — with the places of exaltation of the Sun and the Moon 
being calculated with respect to the ascendant — that enable one to 
perform magic with respect to certain particular issues. 





snces of astrology and magic, joining 








llustrated with some examples of astrological 
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‘Those people have dedicated temples to the planets, in agreement 
with the number of their dignities: one to the Sun at the time of its 
exaltation, another one to the Moon at the time of its exaltation, and 
so on with all the planets. And because they knew from experience 
the powers of the fixed stars in terms of influence, they have dedicated 
temples to those fixed stars as well, as for instance to the ‘Dog of the 
Giant’ (kalb al-jabbar), that is, Sirius. In addition to these, they have 
also made other temples to unattached souls, as in the case of Pluto, the 
King of Hell and the Abyss, Poseidon, the King of the Sea, and various 
others. In all, they have completed eighty-seven temples. 


Comm 





ry 
‘The Ikhwan’s emphasis in this sub-section is on the necessary 
complementarity between astrology and natural magic, since astrology 
is concerned with the nature of the stars, while magic is concerned with 
their volition. This complementarity is the justification with which they 
credit the Sabi’ans for having chosen to build their temples at moments 
that were believed to be the most appropriate. 

The Brethren speak of three kinds of temples: for the planets, for 
fixed stars, and for deities unattached to celestial bodies. Each planetary 
temple is meant to be shaped in the form required by the dignities of 
the planet and the city on earth where these dignities can be determined 
to be most efficient. 

‘The classical sources in which information may be found on the 
Sab?’an temples, their shapes, and locations on the surface of the earth 
are Mas‘tdi’s Muraj al-dhahab.” Shahrastani’s Kitab al-Milal wa’l: 
nihal,® and Dimashqj’s Nukhbat al-dahr fi‘aja’ib al-barr wa'l-bahr," 
to which one should add a reference to Abt Ma‘shar’s Kitab fi buyuit 
al-‘ibadat (the “Book on Houses of Worship’) as preserved by Biruni 
in the Athar2” This material has been usefully investigated by Daniel 











89 Mas‘udi, Al-Murij al-dhiahab, ed. ‘Abd al-Hamid, 4 vols. (Cairo, 1948), vol. 2 
pp. 236-264. 

90 Shahrastini, Milal, ed. Badran, p. 790; see also Shahrastini, Milal, tr. Gimaret, 
‘Monnot, and Jolivet, vol. 2, pp. 171-172. 

91 Dimashgi, Nukchba, in Chwolsohn, Ssabier, vol.2, pp. 380-414; sce also Dimashqj, 
Nukhbat al-dahr fe ‘aja'ib al-barr wa'l-bakr, te. A. F.Mebren as Manuel de 
cosmographic du Moyen Age (Amsterdam: Meridian, 1964), pp. 4146. 

92. Birant, Al-Athar al-bagiyya, ed. C. E. Sachau, 2vols. (London: Kegan Paul, 1910), 
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Chwolsohn,” Jan Hjarpe,* and Charles Genequand,* and is also briefly 
discussed by David Pingree.”* As has been pointed out by various 
scholars, the historical existence in Harran of geometrical temples 
for the planets, such as those described by Mas‘tidi, Shahrastani, and 
Dimashqj, is most unlikely. Both Genequand and Pingree highlight 
the pivotal role played by Abii Ma‘shar, an expert in forgeries, in the 
transmission of this bulk of doctrines and beliefs. This he may have 
achieved via the Kitab fi buyatt al-‘ihadat but probably also via the Kitab 
al-Uliif (the ‘Book of Thousands’) with its legendary reconstruction 
of the history of science.” 

The Brethren do not go into the details of these geometrical 
constructions, but they share the theoretical principles subtending 
those views with the above sources, with the Ghayat al-hakim, and 
with other texts of astral magic. What is peculiar to their account is 
the indication that the number of temples completed by the Sab?’ans 
throughout the world was eighty-: 
ntin, and Beirut, and is further confirmed by an allusion, later in the 
description, to the names of the ‘eighty-seven angels, male and female’, 
together with the name of Jirjas. In fact, as both this statement and the 
next section (on the temple of Jirjas) make clear, we should considera 
total of eighty-eight temples (with as many angels) in all, thus including 
the temple of Jirjas. 

How was this figure arrived at? The Brethren do not tell us, nor do 
they seem to give their reader enough information for him to guess. 
In addition to the seven planetary temples, they only mention as 
examples a few temples devoted to a star (or a catasterism) and some 
others devoted to unattached souls. Fighty-cight looks like a symbolic 
value, just as is the ‘nine and nine’ (or ninety-nine) mentioned later on 
in the text in relation to the number (of times, supposedly) the priest 








seven. The figure is given by lam, 





93 Chwolsoba, Ssabier, vol. 2. pp. 366-379 and pp. 637-647 (for Mas‘tdi), pp. 
380-414 and 647-698 (for Dimashqi 

94 Hyarpe, Analyse, pp. 68-% 

95 Genequand, ‘Idolitrie’, pp. 109-129, especially pp. 110-122. 

96 Pingree, “Sabians of Harrin’, pp. 8-35, especially pp. 26-29. 

97 Pingree, The Thousands of Abii Ma'shar (London: The Warburg Institute, 1968). 
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presses the iron ring on the young man’s thumb. In the footnotes to 
the translation I nevertheless suggest a way to interpret this figure. 


D. The Temple of Jirjas 
From now on the Brethren will focus their account on one single 
temple, no doubt regarding it as especially important. The temple is 
described in great detail. 

Summary 

They also made a temple at a time when all the planets were in their 
dignities. This temple is made of two symmetrical parts, one for the 
men and one for the women. It consists, in each case, of a big hall, 
orientated to the north, and with no opening of any kind in its walls 
30 as to remain in the most complete obscurity when the door, on the 
southern side, is closed. 

‘The twelve zodiacal signs were marked with their names, and each 
one of the planets was represented with the appropriate material: 
the Sun with gold, the Moon with silver, Saturn with iron, and so 
on. These planets were shaped according to the form they had in the 
sign of their exaltation (as is mentioned in the books of astrology). 
‘Then, in front of these images, there was a mat, with seven discs of 





chalk displayed in the manner of targets. On each disc there was a 
censer relating to a particular planet. These were ranged according 
to the rank of the planet (from Saturn, the farthest-removed from 
the idols, up to the Moon, the closest one) and possessed a number 
of rings in proportion to this rank (from seven for Saturn, to one for 
the Moon). Each censer had a distinct incense: aloeswood for the Sun, 
frankincense for the Moon, and so on 

On the left side of the planets, there was a series of utensils: a jug, 
three long rods of tamarisk that had been cut before the ery of the cock 
a knife of iron with a handle ofiron, and an iron ring whose fine stone, 
the dimension of finger-nail, was engraved with the image of Jirjas, 
“chief of the Iblis’ (ra’is al-Abalisa). There, the young people entered 
into their religion (din). There, cocks were sacrificed. There, the two 
secrets (which are mentioned further down in the text) were recited. 
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Commentary 

Since Marquet’s article, it is commonly assumed that Jirjas (as found 
in the Beirut edition; the name could as well be read ‘Jurjas’ or ‘Jarjis’) 
is to be identified with the Greek Gorgon, itself assimilated with 
Hecate, or, more precisely, the triple or triple-faced Hecate at a later 
stage.” In addition to a phonetic resemblance between the names, this 
identification rests on a supposed similarity of function between the 
demon of ancient Greek mythology and the deity referred to in the 
present text. True enough, the ancients conceived the Gorgons (usually 
in the plural) as evil beings whose hideous appearance they often used 
to emblazon on a great variety of objects for an apotropaic purpose. 
All these elements would seem to fit well with the present account and 
the description that follows in the text. But Marquet’s identification 
also has its flaws. First, to derive Jirjas’ from Topyé is a conjecture 
that has problems from the linguistic point of view. Marquet himself 
must have realized this since he writes in a footnote: ‘Jirjas: en grec 
Topys, mais aussi Topydc” ‘Gorgas’ being a far less attested form of 
the name). Secondly, and in my view much more significantly, there is 
nota single document of presumably Sabi’an provenance that attests to 
the importance ofa cult to the Gorgon in Harran. Chwolsohn, usually 
so eager to draw parallels or links between personifications of all sorts, 
does not even mention the Gorgon. How is this silence of our sources 
to be explained, especially when we consider the Ikhwan’s emphasis 
on the uniqueness of the temple of Jirjas, the only one to have been 
erected ‘ata time when all the planets were in their dignities’? I would 
consider the lack of any evidence to support Marquet's identification. 
with the Gorgon as a major argument against it. 








98 Marquet, ‘SabéensT’ p.45- 

99 Marquet, ‘Sabéens IT’, pp. 86-87: ‘Il semble que notre Gorgone harrinienne 
ait €té assimilée & Hécate et ait représenté les deux Hécates: I Hécate «simple» 
et lHécate «triples’. I/Hécate simple, assimilée & Séléné et représentant la 
lumiére de la lune, était bienfaisante. [’Hécate triple, ou infernale, portidre de 
Tenfer et gardienne de Cerbére, assimilée  Perséphone, était malfaisante. On la 
représentait parfois sousla forme d'une lune ala face ricanante. Elle avait donné 
naissance & des démons affreux.... Déesse de la magie, elle avait été Finitiatrice 
des pratiques magiques funestes.” 
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An indication found in Nabatean Agriculture, allegedly translated 
into Arabic by Pseudo-Ibn Wahshiyya, may offer us an alternative 
solution, But before we turn to. this work we need to make some 
preliminary remarks on the Brethren’s account taken as.a whole. The 
first observation is precisely regarding the necessity of considering the 
Ikhwan’s chapter on Harran, including the sub-section on the Kadha 
feast at the end, as forming one single unit. Indeed, towards the end of 
the Kadha feast sub-section, the authors note the following: 


And, up to this day, they go out on the twentieth day of Nisin of every 
‘Year, 50 as to expect the advent of this idol. And they call that feast the 
feast of Kidhi. And their waiting for the advent of that idol is like the 
waiting of the Jews for the Messiah. And they preserve the left wing of 
the cock that has been sacrificed in the hall of the men and they attach it 
to the bellies of the pregnant women and to the necks of the young men, 
in the manner of an amulet. 





In addition to other important precisions such as the place of the 
Kadha feast in the calendar and the unique significance of the feast in 
terms of expectations for its worshippers, the text includes an element 
that unambiguously connects that feast with what the Brethren have 
previously said about Jirjas, its sanctuary, its rituals, and its secrets. For 
‘the hall of the men’ as they mention here — with the explicit reference 
to the wing of the sacrificed cock — is naturally the same as that which 
they describe at some length at the beginning of the account. This 
means that, in the Brethren’s view, the temple of Jirjas is the same as the 
‘one where the Harranians would go on the twenticth day of Ni 
every year. Ibn al-Nadim and Biriini agree in reporting that this is the 
day on which a pilgrimage was made to Dayr Kadha in the outskirts 
of Harrin, and al-Nadim underlines the importance of that day in the 
Harranian calendar. 





in of 


100 See Ibm al-Nadim, Fihrist tr. Dodge, p. 767: ‘On the twentieth day they go out to 
Dayr Kadi, which isa sanctuary near one of the gates of Harran known as Bab 
Fundug al-Zayt. They slaughter three zabrukle, a zabrukh being a bull. One is 
for the god Cronus, who is al-Zuhal (Saturn); one is for Aris, who is al: Mirrikch 
(Mars), the Blind God; and one is for the Moon, which is Sin. They also slay 
nine lambs: seven for the seven deities, one for the god of the jinn, and one for 
the Lord of the Hours. They also bum [offerings of] many lambs and cocks.’ 
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Now, the author of Nabatean Agriculture stresses the similarity 
between two stories, one §abi’an and the other Christian, and the 
related days of feast in each calendar. The primitive story is that ofthe 
Babylonian Tammuz (eponymous of the month), a god of vegetation 
and regeneration who, as a life-death-rebirth deity was mourned at 
a certain period of the year. What Pseudo-Ibn Wahshiyya has to say 
about this god, in relation to which the story of Tammiz developed 
with the § 
toa story told amongst the Christians, all deserves to be quoted here 
at some length. I shall quote here from the English translation of the 
relevant section by Jaakko Himeen-Anttila in his recent ‘Continuity 
of Pagan Religious Traditions in Tenth-Century Iraq’: 





‘ans of Harran, and about how it should be connected 





All Sabians, both Babylonian and Harranian, weep and lament for Tammitz 
in a feast of theirs which is attributed to Tammuz.|[...] When I was 
translating this book, I read in it that Tammuz was a man about whom 
there isa story and that he was killed in a horrible way only once, and there 
is no more to his story. They have no knowledge of him except that they 
say: ‘So we have known our fore-fathers to weep and Jament during this 
feast ascribed to Tammuz’. So I say that this is a memorial feast which 
they held for Tammuz in the ancient times and which has continued until 
the present although the story about him has been forgotten because of the 
remoteness of his time. In our times, no one of them knows what his story 
was and why they actually weep for him. The Christians have a memorial 
feast which they hold fora man called Jurjis who, so they claim, was killed 
but he returned to life each time, until he 





many times in horrible way 





died at the end of the story which is too Tong to be explained. It is written 
down ina book which the Christians possess and they hold a memorial 
feast of Jurjis. The story of this Tammiz which we already mentioned is 
just like that of Juris. I do not know whether the Christians heard of the 
story of Tammuz who lived in the ancient times and they changed the 
name of Jarjis at his place and then related the story of Tammuz under 
the name of Jirjis and disagreed with the $abians concerning the time 
(of the feast). The Sabians hold the memorial feast of Tammiz on the 





also al-Birani, Athar, tr. Sachau. p. 317: "Hilal 
at Dair-Kadhi’. 


;n: 20. Feast of the assembly 
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first day of Tammizand the Christians hold the feast of Jirjis at the end 
of Nisan or a little before it.’ i. 


‘This testimony casts some light, it would seem, on the Ikhwan’s 
account. Linguistically, it provides perhaps a clue to the name ‘Jirjas” 
(or Jurjas’), and Himeen- Anttila himself had caught a glimpse of this 
The name [Jurjis] is curiously close to that of the god or 
demon Jirjas mentioned in Rasd’il khwan al-Safa’IV, 296”. On either 
of the various forms it may take in an Arabic transliteration —‘Jixjas’, 
‘Jurjis’, or even ‘Jirjis’, as we have seen in the case of the Platonic Gyges, 
above in the epistle— this name is much more easily derivable from. 
the Greek name Tetpytog (etymologically, farmer’), all the more so in 
a Christian context, than it is from the Gorgon. The other interesting 
detail is the date of the feast. Pseudo-Ibn Wahshiyya explains that 
the Christian day of mourning for Jurjis/St. George takes place “at 
the end of Nisan or a little before it, an assertion that fits well with 
Ibn al-Nadim’s indication that the Kadha feast is celebrated on the 
twentieth da 

On the amalgamation between Christian and Saban doctrines, 
Hameen-Anttila rightly observes: 








y of Nisan. 





‘The transmission of pagan material to Christianity is often obvious. The 
mechanisms of this transmission are also relatively clear but I cannot 
refrain from mentioning here that, according to al-Maqdisi (Bad‘, IV, 
42), some Christians in the vicinity of Harran had adopted Harranian 
doctrines. What he probably should have said, is that some Harrinians 
had converted — sincerely or not — to Christianity, bringing along with 
‘them much of their religious lore and wisdom. Instead of weeping for 
‘Tammuz they were now weeping for St. George." 


‘The Ikhwan’s section on Kadhd is, as we shall see, the only part for 
which a quasi verbal parallel — namely, in the Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadim 
— may be provided. On the basis of what is frequently observed 
in al-Nadim’s report on the Harranians, would it be so absurd to 
postulate a certain level of Christian contamination in the case of the 
Ikhwan as well? 

101 Quoted from Hameen- Anttila, ‘Continuity’, pp. 89-107, here pp.98-99. Hameen: 


Anttila points out that the St. George's feast is on the 23rd of April. 
102 Himeen-Anttila, “Continuity. p. 100. 
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The level of syncretism shown by those accounts on Harran, and 
by our text in particular, invites us to a certain prudence, and we are 
certainly well advised not to embark for explanations that pretend to be 
simple and decisive.” Itis not impossible, although most improbable 
in my view, that the Brethren’s description keeps some trace of 
an amalgamation previously made between the antique Gorgon and 
St. George/Tammiz, 

‘Turning to those elements that make up the scenery of the temple of 
Jirjas, we meet with other difficulties of the same nature. The Ikhwan 
mention the orientation of the hall to the north, the representations of 
the planets, their corresponding incense and discs, a variety of utensils 
designed for the initiation ceremony, and, of course, the cock to be 


sacrificed. As Tamara Green notes: 


‘There is much in this performance that is familiar. The setting itself is 
easily recognizable, for the statues of planetary gods, the representations 
of the signs of the zodiac, the seven discs representing the celestial 
spheres, and demonological and name magic all find their antecedents 
in Chaldean astrology, late antique Greek philosophy, and Hermetic 
theurgy as well as Mithraic doctrine. Nevertheless, the text does not yield 
an easy identification of a particular cult. Indeed, as Marquet himselfhas 
admitted, every element affords multiple interpretations." 


A good example of this is precisely that of the cock. The Fihrist, 
especially in the section devoted to the Sabr’an calendar of feasts, 
refers time and again to the custom of sacrificing cocks. In its quality 
of announcer of the day to come, the cock has become a universal 
symbol of the victory of the light over darkness, and of rebirth after 
death. Marquet draws parallels with Pythagorcanism, Orphism, and 
Mithraism,'* whereas Green adds further possible connections with. 
the cock-like creature Sraosa of the Mazdeans and even with the late 
103 Green, City, p.210, suggests yet another interpretation, in my view inconclusive: 

“Ttis also possible that Jixjas may conceal as well the Persian Ahriman, which 
is, similarly, the lord of the demons. Supporting evidence for this view might 
beadduced from the description of the adyton, with its signs of the zodiac and 
representations of the planets, both of which play, of course, an essential role 
in Mithraic doctrine’ 


104 Green, City, p. 209. 
105. Marquet, ‘Sabéens IF, pp. 87-88. 
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antique figure Abraxas." As for the Brethren, who no doubt admired 
the bird a great deal for its capacity to cause people to ‘wake up from 
the torpor of ignorance and the slumber of negligence’ (to quote one 
from their most-beloved assertions), they feel it natural, as shall be 
seen in the next sub-section, to link the sacrifice of the cock by the 
Sabi’an priest with the last injunction about it as made by Socrates to 
his companion before his death. 

Another example of a symbol that may be regarded as universal is 
the orientation to the north. Here again, Ibn al-Nadim provides much 
evidence in the context of Harranian Sabi'anism. He frequently refers 
to a ritual called the ‘mystery to the north’, usually associated with a 
jinn and with demons, and also states that the Sab'ans ‘have adopted 
one direction for prayer, which they have fixed towards the North Pole 
in its course’.'"” This time, Green points to similar rituals as part of 
the ancient Mesopotamian demonology, but we might as well adduce 
the motif of the two solsticial gates — onc for the gods and the other 
rious 





for the humans — as elaborated upon a Pythagorean basis by 
authors from Classical Antiquity. 


E. The Initiation Ritual 


Next comes the sub-section where an initiation ceremony, taking place 
inside the hall of the men, is minutely described by our authors, very 
much asa living scene to be looked at. 


Summary 
The chief of the priests enters the place, shortly before sunset. Having 
locked the door, lit the lamps, and taken the appropriate ceremonial 
posture, he starts giving a long and solemn speech, which is dite to last 
until the cry of the cock. The sermon is addressed to Jirjas, whose power 
the priest invokes and whose clemency he implores at that moment 





9 pp. 210-211 

107 Ibnal-Nadim, Fihrist, tr. Dodge, p. 746. 

108 On this, see Guénon, ‘Les Portes solsticiales”, Etudes traditionnelles (1938), pp. 
217-221; W.Habner, ‘Crater Liberi. Himmelspforten und Tierkreis, in Bayerische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften Philosophisch-Historische Klasse, Heft 3 (Munich: 

SH. Beck, 2006). See also my ‘Le zodiaque del'Enéide’, Latomus 521993), pp. 

318-348, 
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in order to introduce a young man to ‘our call’ (f'da‘wati-nd) and to 
allow him to hear the secret of ‘our angels’ (sirr malaikati-na). He 
warns that he is ready to sacrifice to Jirjas its fierce and awe-inspiring 
enemy — an enemy which various metaphors in the text invite the 
reader to identify with the cock. 

When the morning comes, from amongst the people of his call who 
are wishing to hear the secret, one of the young men is undressed, 








fastened with a bandage, and introduced into the hall. Having at 
his side someone serving as his guarantor (kafil), he is led, walking 
backwards, to the chief of the priests. The priest solemnly asks him 
whether he wishes to enter the religion and have the secret revealed. 
Swearing on the young man’s head, the priest also warns him not to 
divulge the secret and asks the guarantor for confirmation of all this. 
Whereupon, the priest recites the names of all the angels, male and 
female (there are eighty-seven of them), as well as the name of Jirjas, 
over the young man’s head. 

‘Then, at the moment when the priest grasps the knife, the guarantor 
intervenes to beg him to sacrifice the cock instead of the man, as a 
ransom or an offering in his place. The guarantor is asked by the priest, 
to hand over to the young man his own ring, asa pledge that the secrets, 
will not be revealed. The cock is sacrificed on the young man’s neck, 





with a last address to Jirjas: O Jirjas, King of the Iblis, accept this victim 
and leave this young man to his parents and to the angels’. The iron ring, 
which has already been heated on a lamp. is branded on the young man’s 
thumb ninety-nine times, and in some other places, using the tamarisk 
rods. The young man is dressed up with new clothes and leather boots, 
anda turban-<cloth fastens his waist. The priest finally gives him a pinch 





of salt, tracing the form ofa triangle with it. He does the same — in all 
likelihood the entire procedure — with each of the other companions. 

Meanwhile, the crowd of people stays outside the hall of the secret, 
in the temple or nearby, performing their ablutions, accomplishing 
their vows and slaughtering various animals as offerings to the angels, 
and cocks specifically to Jirjas — a practice that the Ikhwan illustrate 
by referring to Socrates’ last injunction in this world as reported by 
Plato in the Phaedo, namely, “Slaughter a cock for me in the temple. 
It isa vow of mine’. The crowd outside also eat various sorts of meats, 
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except for cocks, which are consecrated to the secret and which only 
the elder priests eat inside the hall of the secret. 





Much of what has been said of the preceding sub-section could now 
be repeated. The elements making up the ritual as described here, 
although forming together a story not told elsewhere, are all individually 
comparable to motifs or creeds found in other, more or less ancient 
cults, The invocation ofa spirit by a priest, the role of the guarantor, the 
substitution of the victim with an animal, the iron ring and the brand on 
the initiate, even his entry backwards and his nudity and binding before 
the initiation begins, all this is so common that it does not make much 
sense to look for historically traceable borrowings. One may attempt to 
distinguish those elements which are resolutely un-Islamic from those 
that might have some relation with Islam, as Carmela Baffioni did in 
her aforementioned study on the ‘secrets sects’ in the Rasi’il: 


Many of the common elements of these kinds of ritual — whatever 
their origin may be: objects like the jug or the branches, the sacrificial 
victims and especially the coc, the knife and the ring (whose material 
may symbolize Saturn), the seal, the symbolic gestures of the boy and 
the priest, the symbolic clothes, the substitution for the victim — are 
quite alien to Islam, and some of them (eg., the prayer after purification, 
the offerings to the planets with immolation, the cocks, the burning of 
victims, the change of garments, the signet stones, the setting of the table, 
the eating of sacred food, the shrine, the salt) are also mentioned by Ibn 
al-Nadim. Other elements, however, such as some of the ritual gestures, 
the holy invocations, the purification rites, the sama’, clipping the nails 
and shaving, the sacrifice of animals, the prohibition to eat certain of 
them, may have some connection with Islam. 


Now it is true that our classical sources on the $abi’ans — Mas‘tidi, 
Ibn al-Nadim, and Pseudo-Majriti in the first instance — offer many 
close parallels with the Brethren’s description. In a study devoted to 
astral magic in the Haft Peykar (‘Seven Portraits’) of twelfth-century 
Iranian author Nezami, Ziva Vesel nicely presented the four main 
elements or steps of the procedure, which may be summarized as 





109 Baffioni, ‘Secret Sects, p.23. 
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follows: (1) to gather together the attributes of the planet whose 
description is given in the astrological works: the cloth with the colour 
of the planet; the ring made from its metal and bearing its stone; the 
suffumigation of its incense, and so on; (2) to elect the day in the week 
corresponding to the planet according to the ‘Chaldaic’ system anda 
specific astral conjunction; (3) to utter the prayer to invoke the planet, 
eventually with the sacrifice of animals; (4) to respect the prohibitions. 
and specific prescriptions about food, to be ina ‘purified’ state, and to 
practise a rigorous asceticism.!"* 

All those elements find their place in our text, and we shall indicate 
some of these parallels in the footnotes to the translation. But, in the 
end, the same two basic questions remain fundamentally unanswered: 
what should we consider as properly $abi’an in this hotchpotch of rites 
and symbols? And to what extent should we believe that the Brethren 
themselves subscribed to these kinds of conceptions? 





. The Secrets 


In this sub-section, the Brethren provide the reader with an explanation 
of what the secret consists of. In contrast to the previous sub-section, 
where only the secret of men was referred to, here the Ikhwan deal 
with both the men’s and women’s secret at the same time. 

Summary 

When the initiation of all the young men has been performed, the 
chief priest starts letting them hear the secret, In fact, there are two 
speeches, both longer than the suras of the Qur’an: one for the men (and 
exclusively for them) and one for the women (and exclusively for them), 
‘They contain the same number of words and letters as one another. But 
if one takes them together and inserts a word from one between every 
two words from the other, it will result in many combinations. Four 
amongst these combinations are said to include the ‘canons’ (qawéntin) 
and the “demonstrations” (barahin) of the following four sciences: 
(1) medicine (al-tibb), by which the bodies are cured and ailments 
expelled; (2) alchemy (‘ilm al-kimiya’), by which misery is expelled and 





110 Z. Vesel ‘Reminiscences dela magie astrale dans les Haft Pevkar de Necami’, 
Studia Iranica 24 (1995), pp. 7-18, here p. 9 
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damages are removed; (3) astrology (‘imi al-Aujuim wa-ahkdmi-ha), by 
which one is notified about what will happen before it happens; (4) the 
science of talismans (‘ilm al-tillasmat), by which the citizens reach the 
nature of kings, and kings the nature of angels. 

The reason why those sciences cannot be unveiled to ‘the mass 
of the common people’ (al-jumhur min al-‘amma) is the fear that 
would fill the elite (al-khassa) if the vulgar, with their evident lack of 
discernment, their evil natural dispositions, and their bad habits, were 
toacquire knowledge of sciences such as alchemy or medicine. It is thus 





anecessity to safeguard these sciences from those who are not worthy 
of them and who resemble the case reported by Plato in the Republic 
(and mentioned at the beginning of the present epistle), namely, the 
case of the shepherd who killed the king and took his place without 
being qualified for it nor worthy of, 





Commentary 
‘This is arguably the most original part of the Brethren’s account. With 
the mention of the two secrets, whose mixing with one another in 
the appropriate way gives birth to combinations that reveal the ‘inner 
meaning’ of the four hidden sciences, it also seems to me the most 
fantastic part of it. And if similarities or echoes should be mentioned, I 
would be inclined in this case not to point so much to eventual models 
ofa remote past as to decisively modern elaborations (or, admittedly, 
re-elaborations) in the manner of Jorge Luis Borges’ Biblioteca de Babel 
or Peter Greenaway’s Prospero’s Books. 

My impression is that the Brethren do not borrow anything here, 
but rather work out something which fits with their own theories. It 
is curious indeed that the four sciences here referred to correspond 
almost exactly with those they have listed in the introduction to this 
epistle, that is, from totally outside the Harranian context. Likewise, the 
justification of preserving this kind of knowledge from the common 
people looks like the mere repetition of what they had written at the 
beginning of the epistle: it does not seem to have any link with the sort 
of Sabian material they may have used for the rest of their account. The 
allusion to the previously mentioned story of Gyges should naturally 
be understood in the same way. 
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G. The Kadha Feast 


In this last part of their account on the $abi’ans, the Brethren deal with a 
celebration that is being held on the twentieth day of Nisin in Kadha, a 
place which the text situates to the east of Harran. The passage includes 
various names of deities, such as Quis or Rabbat al-Till, that are not 
easy to identify in the manuscripts at our disposal. Fortunately, this 
section is also the only one for which a verbal parallel may be found 
in a mediaeval source, namely, in Ibn al-Nadim’s Fihrist, as has been 
noted carlier. The comparison of both texts, which show many textual 
correspondences with one another, helps us, in part, to make up for 
what would have otherwise been left largely to mere guesses. The details 
of this will appear in the footnotes to the translation, 

‘As we have stated above, it is important to understand that this 
text is the continuation of that about the temple of Jirjés and the ritual 
performed therein, as described in great detail by the authors. This is 
inferred from the indication that, as part of the Kadha celebrations, 
the Sabi‘ans ‘preserve the left wing of the cock that has been sacrificed 
in the hall of men’. This is not to say that the Brethren have used the 
same source for both the Jirjis and the Kadha sub-sections. We might 
as well contemplate the possibility of an assemblage of different reports, 
in the same way as we observe in the case of Ibn al-Nadim. It is not 
possible to trace back the origin of the Brethren’ information, but it 
seems likely that they share with the author of the Firrist a common 
source of information for the Kadha feast. 


H. Concluding Note 


‘The Brethren conclude their long account by explaining that it 
corresponds to what they have heard and come to know regarding the 
rehabilitation of astrology and the sciences that derive from it, namely, 


the sciences of magic and the sciences of talismans. 





Chapter 7 — Spells, Incantations, and the Evil Eye 


With this penultimate chapter, just ahead of the concluding lines of 
the epistle, we find at last the justification for the exceptionally long 
title given to the risdld in the manuscript tradition, namely, ‘On the 
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quiddity of magic, incantations, the evil eyo, incitements [given to 
animals], intuition, and spells; on the modalities of the actions of 
talismans; on what the demons of the earth, the jinn, the devils, and 
the angels are; and on the means of their deeds and mutual influences’. 
As a matter of fact, this chapter about spells, incantations, and the 
evil eye is technically the only one which does indeed respond to the 
generic title in some way. 

In order to affirm the reality of magic and to legitimize its practice, 
the Brethren start by enumerating a certain number of examples of 
effects or influences that anyone may observe in the surrounding world. 
‘The attraction of the magnetic stone for iron, the utility of the ‘tail of 
the wolf (a plant) for colic, or the damage caused by the sea-hare (a 
poisonous mollusc) to the lung: these examples are taken from each one 
of the three natural kingdoms, as one can see. But instead of providing 
a detailed list of these influences here, the authors content themselves 
with advising their readers to consult the ‘Books of Properties’. 

What follows is of a distinctly more philosophical nature. The 
Tkhwan recall Plato’s theory of the soul, or better said, of the three 
souls: the appetitive, the irascible, and the rational. Their purport is 
to demonstrate how the rational soul exerts its influence on the two 
bestial souls by taming them and subjugating them in the measure of 
its own capacities. Naturally enough, the Brethren advise their readers 
to read from works by philosophers, such as the ethical treatises ‘on the 
reformation of the traits of characters’, but they do also make reference 
here to more theologically orientated works such as the treatises ‘on 
the promise and the threats’ for the hereafter. 

‘These considerations about the taming of the two lower souls by the 
superior one lead them to contemplate a series of ‘influences’ exerted 
by man upon animals in order to steer and domesticate them. They 
mention some incitements under the form of whistling or chanting so 
as to make the animal — horse, elephant, camel, etc. — move or stop. 
Interestingly enough, they compare the influences upon souls with 
those upon bodies as performed by drugs and remedies. Talismans 
and spells are examples of the same nature. By knowing their (secret) 
properties, one can exert influence upon a body or a soul. Here again, 
the Ikhwan do not mention more than a few examples of talismans, 
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such as the talisman for the scorpion and thé talisman for the wasp. 
‘They also mention the case of a man overpowering another man in 
an instant, comparing this to the sparks that ‘suddenly appear froma 
fire and fall down on objects and burn them”. 

In terms of textual sources, the last sub-section — on the evil eye 
and related issues — is probably the most interesting of this part of the 
epistle. In the absence of explicit Quranic citations, the Ikhwan have 
recourse to several prophetic traditions in order to demonstrate the 
reality of the evil eye and the reality of the magic designed to protect 
one from it. Amidst these Islamic references, they also report the 
Christian apocryphal tradition of Jesus addressing plants and stones 
as if they had indeed been endowed with souls. 


(fol. $20b) [p. 283] 
Epistle 52a 
On Magic 
I 


[Being the eleventh epistle from the fourth 
section of the Epistles of the Brethren of Purity, 
on the Theological Sciences}* 


In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Mercifial 


On the quiddity [4.914] of magic | >|," incantations [,3\;¢], the evil 
eye [2], incitements [given to animals] (_,5),? intuition (.»,),° 
and spells { 33];‘ on the modalities [i8] of the actions of talismans 
[lulb]s$ on what the demons of the earth (_2,5\ \sé],° the jinn, 
the devils, and the angels are; and on the means of their deeds 
and mutual influences. The objective is to clearly expound that in 
(fol. 521a) the world there are autonomous and imperceptible 
agents that are called spiritual beings [4l> 9)” 





* This ttle has been standardized to match the others of this series; int reads 
simply “The eleventh of them’, and adds the eulogy: To Him we call for help. 


1 Note that the introductory line provided by MS Atif Efendi 1681 [g] for the 
long version is similar, but not absolutely identical, to this one. It reads: ‘On 
the quiddity [sl] of magic [ +], incantations [ $l], spells [3], divination 
[25], auguries [8], and auspices [= 

2 On zajr, originally a kind of augury based on the flight of birds, see T. Fahd, La 
divination arabe (Paris: Sindbad, 1987), pp. 438-450. From what the Ikhwan say 
of this practice below in Chapter 7, one should nevertheless infer that none of 
the definitions given by Fahd fitshere. By zajr, the authors seem to refer to the 
general practice of taming various sorts of animals by giving them incitements. 

3 The word wakm conveys a wide range of meanings in Arabic. These may be 
‘more or less positive, such as conjecture, guess, presentiment, imagination, fancy, 
illusion, deception, or error. The word appears in Chapter 7. The context does 
notallow usto determine the meaning with great accuracy, butitenables usto 
rule out negative connotations; in the translation, we have opted for the general 
and quite neutral ‘intuition’. 

4 See T. Fahd, ‘Rukya’, E12, vol. 8, p 600: ‘Rukyt, corresponding to Latin carmen, 
‘magical chant, consists of the pronouncing of magical formulae for procuring an 
enchantment’, See also Fahd, ‘La connaissance de T'inconnaissable et Fobtention 
deTimpossible dans la pensée mantique et magique de Islam’, Bulletin d'Etudes 
Orientales 44 (1992), pp. 32-44. p. 39. For the present translation, we have decided 
to render it with ‘spell’ and reserve ‘charms for the less frequent mushar. 

5 The Arabic word fillasm (pl. illasmat), origin of “talisman’, derives (via the 
Persian) from the Greek té\eaya, whose original meaning scems to be the 
fulfilment ofa religious rite by endowing an object with potency. On talismans, 
see Canaan, ‘Decipherment,, pp. 125-177. 

© ‘The“demons of the earth’ are frequently mentioned in connection with Solomon's 

building of the Temple in Jerusalem; see, for instance, Ginzberg, The Legencds of 

the Jews (Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society of America, 1968-1969), 

vol. 4, pp. 149-154, For the Arabic ‘ummdr (sg, ‘dmir) as designating demons, 

see Kazimirski, Dictionnaire, vol. 2, p. 366. 

It should be remembered here that the rawhaniyyat (spirituals’ or ‘spiritual 

beings) form the subject of Epistle 49 (On the Modalities of the States of the 
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Chapter 1 
Introduction 


Youshould know, may God stand by you, my brother, that inthe fifty 
epistles that precede this epistle,* we have mentioned the varieties of 
science [,] and the marvels of wisdom [45s]. We have classified 
them and have gathered together in them many sciences, a lot of 
objectives, and thoughtful wisdom, And we have clearly expounded 
them in accordance with what the levels [5] of the apprentices and the 
ranks of the students making use of them require. Yet just asit would 
not be appropriate for us to provide science to anyone unconcerned 
with it and not knowing its merit, likewise its neither permissible nor 
allowed for us to forbid it from anyone seeking guidance [2 f..1] and 
studying it? For in this respect there is no point in being stingy with 
regard to someone who deserves it. It is fitting that those whom this 
epistle by our noble brethren has reached should hand over from itto 
all deserving people what is within the grasp of their understanding and 

"Spiritual Beings), to which the present rsdla refersin various places, and which 
in turn refers to this-one: see the Introduction above (pp. 910), Ia Epistle 3 
(On Astronomy’), another of those epistles most frequently referred to in the 
present risdla, the Brethren define angels as ‘excellent souls|..] that had once 
been incarnated but then had purified themselves, aquired perception, and 
separated froma their corporeal envelopes, their essence becoming autonomous. 
‘They have been victorious and free, ane have wandered in the emptiness of 
the spheres and the width of heavens. They shall rejoice, be happy, and take 
pleasure as longs the heavens and the earth exist’: see Rasail,wol. 1 pp. 142-143 
(all such references are to the Beirut edition, unless otherwise noted), In the 
subsequent lines of that passage, the Brethren also define jinn and devils as ‘evil 
and corrupted souls, which had once been incarnated but had then separated 
from their corporeal envelopes without being endowed with perception ad 
without being polished. Having remained blind, deaf and mute, they have been 
spread over the darkness[...] and have fallen into the abyss ofthe intermediate 
world{....] Thisis their condition up to the day they will be resurrected? 

8 Onthese indications, see the Introduction, pp.7-8. 

9 Forbidding science to those who are unconcerned with it and, conversely, 
Providing it to those to who deserve itis a topos in the Rasa. This counsel 
already appears immediately after the “Table of Contents’ (Fist that is given 
at the beginning of the corpus in the editions (see, for instance, Rasd'il. wl. 1, 
pp. 44-45). Poonawala notes that MS Atif Efendi 1681 ‘adds the above counsel 
very briefly a the end of the table of contents on the very authority of Aba 
Sulayman (al-Magdist), one of the alleged compilers of the Rasi', according 
te Abu Hayyan al-Tawhidi'; Poonawala, “Arabic Critical Edition’, pp. 45-46 
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known tobe profitable to them and appropriate to their rank, gradually, 
according to the classification that we have established in the epistle of 
the Fihrist [the Table of Contents]."° Every time that the soul ascends 
to some degree in science and reaches some rank in understanding, it 
is raised up to what comes next and carried on towards what lies next, 
until the soul reaches the limit of its perfection — this [progression 
being made] [p. 284] according to four sections. 

‘The first section [10] is that of the mathematical sciences [2-24]. 
with which one begins. The second section, that of the corporeal and 
natural sciences [i,k <sue}, follows it. The third section, that of 
the sciences of the soul and the intellect [4 23.8], comes next. The 
fourth section, that of the nomic and divine sciences [44!) &p-4], 18 
the last of them.” 

‘This epistle is the last one of the epistles from the fourth section, and 
itis the fifty-first. In this epistle we should like to mention the quiddity 
of magic [»-]"* and how talismans take effect. For these matters are 
like any known science or knowledge and [also] like some of the applied 
wisdom; we shall provide testimony for them with what we have heard 
from the savants [¢lalth] and what we have got to know from the books 
of the ancients before us who lived in the past. 





You should know, my brother, may God stand by you, that we see 
today, when hearing about magic, that most of the heedless people 
regard as preposterous whoever believes in it, and they deny their 
debt to whoever places it in the collection of the sciences which one 
[15] must examine and by the knowledge of which one becomes well 





10. This reference to the “Table of Contents’ (Fihrist, not to be confused with Ibn 
al_Nadim’s work) as an epistle ofits own is interesting. As [have pointed in the 
Introduction (pp. 7-8), the issue of whether to consider it as such or not is one 
of the many variables to be taken into account in determining the sum-total of 
epistles — a task which I would consider impossible to achieve given the present 
state of our knowledge regarding the manuscript transmission of the Rasa’. 

11 For'acomparison of these four groups of sciences (which effectively correspond 
‘with the four sections and headings as preserved by the manuscript tradition) 
and the classification of the philosophical sciences as given in Epistle 7. see 
my ‘Arts scientifiques’, pp. 251-258, and ‘Classification’, pp. 58-82, especially 
pp. 72-77. In the manuscripts, the fourth section is traditionally given as ‘the 
section of nomic, divine, and legal sciences’. 

12 See Fal, Siby’. 
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educated — those being the pseudo-savants, the new-comers amongst 
the philosophers of our time, those who stay behind and who claim to be 
Part of the elite amongst the distinguished people. This is because they 
consider the few who become impassioned with this science and who 
get absorbed in its study without any knowledge of it [to be] a stupid 
and brainless man or a light-headed woman or a foolish and stupid 
old woman. They remove their souls from the company of the man 
whose case is like this whenever hearing about magic and talismans, 
[with] disdain towards him, so as not to be linked with ignorance or 
with credulity about lies and fables. In doing so, those idiots amongst 
those studying this science study it with objectives that are idiotic and 
despicable to them, with no knowledge whose study is of necessity, nor 
{which has] purpose or objective to it. [20] They do not know that this 
[science] is part of philosophy [4.5], and that it is moreover part of 
the ultimate sciences of philosophy, since it is necessary to learn the 
preceding sciences before it. 

Amongst these [sciences there is] the science of the stars, which is 
the knowledge of three things: the stars [_S(gJ, the spheres [Ii], and 
the zodiac [7]. 


13 The Brethren’s point in this paragraph isto show that the validity ofmagicand the 
other secret sciences is generally spoiled in the eyes of the average man (i.c., the 
‘heedless people’ above) by those people unable to get more from these sciences 
than abasic and superficial outlook. Itis in fact those ‘liars’ whom the Ikhwan 
make responsible for the whole misunderstanding about the occult sclences. A 
Passage very much in the same vein, and with more orless the same formulation, 
will be found at the end of Chapter 7. 

14 InEpistle 3 (On Astronomy’; see Ras@i, vol. 1, p. 114.10-16), the science of the 
stars (‘lm al-nujum) is said to be divided into three parts, which could grosso 
‘moda be identified with the following disciplines: (1) astronomy; (2) computus 
and time-measuring tables; (3) astrology. In Epistle 36 (‘On Revolutions and 
Cycles’), the Brethren are concerned with astronomy and, to a much greater 
extent, astrology; see my Revolutions. 
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‘The zodiac has twelve zodiacal signs, the spheres are nine,"” and the 
known stars are 1,029, seven of which are planets, as we have mentioned. 
in the third epistle [Epistle 3: On Astronomy’] of the first section from 
our book — [an epistle] which gives access to the science of the stars 
and the sum of what is required from this in view of its introduction.’ 

In addition to the zodiac, the stars, and the spheres, [p- 285] there 
are also the two nodes [53%], (fol. 521b) of which one is called the 
Head, and the other the Tail."” The Head indicates what is propitious, 
and the Tail indicates what is calamitous. These two [nodes] are neither 
stars nor apparent bodies, but rather [they are] concealed matters. The 
concealment of their essence [is], and the apparentness of their actions, 
isan indication that in the world there are souls that are concealed to 
sensation [,¢+]. Their actions are apparent, whereas their essences 
are concealed; they are called the spiritual beings [jl 4)].'* We have 





15 _ In the following order: Moon, Mercury, Venus, Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
the starry sphere, and the all-encompassing sphere (on the inner surface of 
‘which are fixed the zodiacal signs), whose existence is required to account for 
the equinoctial movement of precession. This all-encompassing sphere (falak 
al-muhif) isto be identified with the Prime Mover, and its period corresponds to 
the period of the diurnal motion, from east to west, in which all celestial bodies 
participate. On this, sce my Révolaitions, p- 54. 

16 Cf Epistle 3 (On Astronomy’), which provides a more elaborate version of the 
same statement; Rasa’il, vol. 1, . 115.3-6:"There are 1,029 stars ofa great size, 
which are perceived by observation. Amongst them, there are seven which are 
called planets [sayydra}, namely: Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, Venus, Mercury, 
and the Moon. The figure of 1,029 is to be understood as the sum of 1,022 (the 
number of the fixed stars as traditionally received since Ptolemy) and 7 (the 
number of ‘wandering stars’, that is, the planets). 

17. The two nodes, technically referred to as ‘ra’s al jawzahr (literally, the “Head 
of the Dragon’) and “dhanab al-jawzahr (the “Tail of the Dragon), are the two 
Tunar nodes, which correspond to the points of the sphere in which the Moon 
‘crosses the ecliptic from the south to the north and from the north to the south 
respectively. The revolution of these points, whose importance was usually held 
on- par with the planets themselves, plays a crucial role in the determination 
of eclipse cycles, as the Brethren report in Epistle 3 (see Rasa’, vol. 1, p. 143). 
‘Mediaeval astrologers believed that the ‘Head’ exerted a beneficent influence, 
‘whereas they regarded the ‘Tail’ as malevolent. On this notion and the origin 
ofthis appellation, see my Révolutions, pp. 62~64; and Willy Hartner and Paul 
Kunitzsch, “The Pseudoplanetary Nodes of the Moon's Orbit in Hindu and 
Islamic Iconographies’, Ars Islamica 5 (1938), pp. 113-154. For thenodes in Islamic 
iconography, see Caiozzo, Images, pp. 213-228. 

18 Faithful to their syncretic approach to reality, the Brethren do not hesitate to 
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mentioned them in the epistle that precedes this epistle (Epistle 49:‘On 
the Spiritual Beings’].”” They are the genera of angels, and the tribes of 
jinn, and the groups of devils? 

The adherents of the sciences [5] of magic and talismans know this. 
Read that epistle of ours that is before this epistle, so as to understand 
this meaning at the completion and perfection of it [the previous 
epistle] once you have read it. What exists in this world in terms of 
actions from the spiritual beings will be confirmed to you, as we have 
mentioned, clearly expounded, and commented on in it [that epistle]. 

As for the knowledge of the actions of the stars and of their influences 
upon what is below the sphere of the Moon, [this] comes after the 
knowledge of their indications. It is part of the spiritual philosophy 
[éleg3l tal], of the divine support, and of the Lord’s solicitude. The 
first of the savants related to this science was Ptolemy, the author of 
the book Almagest and of other books in this science." And there were 
other savants as well. 

You should know, my brother, that the stars of the celestial sphere 
[10] are angels of God and of the realm of His skies. God, how powerful 
and lofty is He, has created them for the cultivation of His world, 
for the organization of His creatures, and for the governing of His 
arrangement. They are the vice-regents of God on His earth. They 
govern His servants and preserve the laws of His prophets by the 





identify astronomical abstractions such as the two lunar nodes with spiritual 
beings in the manner of those referred to farther down in the epistle by the 
Sabitans of Harran. In Epistle 3 (On Astronomy’), in a passage where they deal 
at some length with the two nodes and their secret essence, the Ikhwn also 
‘mention the spiritual beings as corresponding to either angels, jinn, or devils; 
see Rasa’ vol. 1, pp. 142-143. 

19. Asalready noted in the Introduction, this and other subsequent references to the 
cepistle that precedes this epistle’ are to Epistle 49, dealing with the spiritual beings, 
and not to Epistle 50 or Epistle 51. This bears evidence for some rearrangement 
in the sequence of the Raza’ 

20. Thisis the same formulation and context asin Epistle 3 (‘On Astronomy’); see 
Rasd’il, ol. 1, p. 142. 

21 Prolemyis the Brethren’s classical authority on both astronomy and astrology. 
‘The Almagestis the ancient work referred to by far the most often in the Rasd'il, 
According to Baffioni, itis mentioned twenty-three times, while Euclid’s Elements 
is cited fourteen times, and Aristotle's Categories and De Interpretatione cight 
times only; Frammenti, p.36 As faras astrology is concerned, the Muslim world 
‘owed a great deal to Ptolemy's Tetrabiblos, also known as Anoteheapaixé. 
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execution of their decrees, for His servants, for the sake of their well- 
being and the preservation of their order, under the best conditions, 

You should know, my brother, that no one will be able to know 
the modalities of the influences of these stars and their acts upon 
whatever exists in this world in terms of bodies, spirits, and souls, 
except those who are firmly established in science, those who have 
attained a high degree in knowledge, those who examine the divine 
sciences, and [thise] who are supported by the support of God and by 
the inspiration they get from Him, 

[15] You should know that the prime power [333 Jsl] emanates from 
the Universal Soul [4JS4i _,.8] towards the world, into the superior and 
Iuminous individuals, that is, the fixed stars [%15) Sis], then, next to 
them, into the planets [5,|—Il Sis, then, next to them, into the four 
¢lements [Si] that are below them, then into the existing individuals, 
namely, [p. 286] the minerals [ ,>le.. the plants [ls], and the animals 











lobe 
You should know, my brother, that the emanation [5),] of the 
powers of the Universal Soul into all the universal and particular bodies 
is like the emanation of the light of the Sun and of the stars into the 
air and the projections of their rays towards the centre of the earth 
You should know that when it happens that, in a certain period of 
time, the planets find themselves at their apogees [“le,i]* or in their 
exaltations [41 11),* [20] and that some of them find themselves in the 





22 That the prediction of future events is regarded as a privilege for those who are 
Inspired by God is an idea that the authors also develop in Epistle 28 (‘On the 
Limits of Human Knowledge’). See my ‘Limites’, pp. 479-503. 

23. On the emanation scheme as developed by the Ikhwan on the basis of Plotinus’ 
theory, see, for instance, Nasr, Introduction, pp. 51-745 and my Brotherhood, 
pp. 17-33 

24. The apogee (awj: Greek byog) and the perigee (hadids Greek raneivaua) are the 
two points of given orbit that are respectively the farthest from, and the closest 
10, the earth. As opposed to Ptolemy, who held that the Sun's apogee was fixed, 
Muslim scientists generally believed that the apogees of all the planets, except 
for the Moon, moved by the same motion as the starry sphere; see al Birini, 
Kitdb al-Taffim li awd’l sind‘at al-tanjims, § 195; translated by R. Ramsay Wright 
45 The Book of Instruction in the Elements of the Art of Astrology (London: Luzac 
and Co, 1934), p. 104 

25. The ‘exaltation’ (charafi Greek, Syeopas Latin, altitudo) Is the sometimes 
even the degree of the sign — in which a planet is believed to exert its major 
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most excellent ratio [2-5], which is called the musical (_3—y.] ratio 
[4,5], [then] those faculties from the Universal Soul are delighted and 
establish the conjunction of those stars with this world; then, the affairs 
of existents [SL35] proceed according to the most equilibrious mixture, 
the most natural disposition, and the best order. Such conditions are 
called happiness. 

But if the case happens to be the opposite of that which I have 
mentioned,” the affairs will be the opposite. This is not due to the 
prime design, but rather to accidental causes, as we have clearly 
expounded [4] in the epistle on views and doctrines (Epistle 42: On 








influence. The canonical list of the correspondences between planets and their 
exaltation signs is as follows: Moon in Taurus; Mercury in Virgo; Venus in 
Pisces; Sun in Aries; Mars in Capricorn Jupiter in Cancer; Saturn in Libra. See 
Bouché -Leclerca, L'Astrologie grecque, pp. 193-199, See also my Revolutions, p. 
85 for references to Greek and Arabic authors. 

26 The theory of proportion (nisab) is the specific subject of the short Epistle 6 
(‘On Arithmetical and Geometrical Proportions’): see Ras#’il vol. 1. pp. 242-257. 
‘The Brethren summarize there a theory which was well known from Antiquity, 
having alrendy been developed by Archytas of Tarentum in the fourth century 
BCE, For a definition of the arithmetic, geometric, and harmonic (or musical) 
means, see Heath, Greek Mathematics, pp. 85-86: We are told that in Pythagoras” 

e there were three means, the arithmetic, the geometric, and the subcontrary, 
and that the name of the third (“subcontrary”) was changed by Archytas and 
Hippasus to “harmonic”, fragment of Archytas’ work On Music actually defines 
the three; we have the arithmetic mean when, of three terms, the first exceeds 
the second by the same amount as the second exceeds the third: the geometric 
mean when, of the three terms, the first isto the second as the second isto the 
third; the “subcontrary, which we call harmonic”, when the three terms are euch 
that “by whatever part of itself the first exceeds the second, the second exceeds 
the third by the same part of the third"[...]. lamblichus, after Nicomachus, 
mentions a special “most perfect proportion” consisting of four terms and called 
“musical”, whieh, according to tradition, was discovered by the Babylonians and 
‘was first introduced into Greece by Pythagoras. It was used, he says, by many 
Pythagorcans, eg.,. (amongst others) Aristaeus of Croton, Timaeus of Locri, 
Philolaus and Archytas of Tarentum, and finally by Plato in the Timacus. "The 
classical example for this ‘musical proportion’ is: 6:8 = 9:12. On proportional 
relationships with respect to the Brethren’s theory of music, see also Wright, 
“Music and Musicology’, pp. 214-247, especially, pp. 218-222. 

27. This is the first of various occurrences in this epistle where the first person 
singular is used instead of the plural. These apparent slips of the pen are found 
elsewhere in the Rasi’il. The issue of whether the final compilation of the epistles 
(oratleast some of them) is due to several authors or to-only one (whose identity 
would in any case remain a matter of conjecture) is one of the multiple vexed 
issues surrounding this corpus. 
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Views and Religions’), in the chapter [+t] on the reasons and causes 
of vices.” Inform yourself, my brother, (fol. 522) from there. 

You should know, my brother, that, amongst people, there is no 
Validity for anyone as to the knowledge of existents prior to their 
coming-to-be, since this is disturbed by life. On the contrary, this 
Science is desired in order that one might be raised up to one’s noblest 
part, and the vice therein be known thanks to the knowledge of causes. 
and reasons, and the soul be woken up from the torpor of negligence 
and the slumber of ignorance; and [in order that] it resurrect from the 
death of sin, and the eye of discernment open up for it, and [that] it 
might know the realities of existing beings and confirm the issue of the 
return and asceticism in this world; and {in order] that the disasters of 
this world look unimportant to it [5], and that it not be sad or worried 
when it gets to know the necessities of the decrees of the stars and the 
sphere, as God’s Messenger, God bless him and grant him salvation, 
mentioned, stating, “To whoever practises asceticism in this world, 
disasters will look unimportant’. The confirmation [2] of this is 
the speech of God Most High [, ls]: ‘In order that ye may not despair 
over matters that pass you by, nor exult over favours bestowed upon you. 

You should know, my brother, that these sciences are divided into 
five sections. The first is alchemy [+Le5], which banishes poverty and 
does away with adversity. The second is the science of astrology [-S&1 
rell, through which the science of what has been and what will be 
is perceived. ‘The third is the science of magic [»-1 and talismans 
[Slab], by which subjects are joined to [the rank of] kings (p. 287] 
and kings to that of angels. The fourth is medicine [10] [4], by which 
the health of bodies is preserved and [by which] the occurrences of 
sicknesses are cured. The fifth is the science of asceticism [24,25], 




















28 On this, sce the Introduction, p. 8. The assertion that unfavourable phenomena 
‘exist in this world, but that they are due to accidental causes and are not part of 
the prime design is another topos of the Rasa’ll. One finds the same argument 
ina more elaborated form at the end of Epistle 36 (‘On Revolutions and Cycles”); 
see Rasa, Vol. 3, pp. 264-265; anel my Revolutions, pp. 100-101 

29. This seemsto bea Shi‘ihadith, whose most ancient authority seems to be Kulayni, 
AL Usul min al-Kafi, Kstab al-Imén wa’Lkufr. Bab dhamm al-dunya wa'l-culad 
fic-ha, raqm al-hadith, 15 (Beirut, Dar al-Adwa’, 1405/1985), vol. 2, p. 132. 

30 Qur'an 67:23, 
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by which the soul gets to know its essence aid is ennobled, after its 
deprivation[2;3], above its resting place." 

In our epistle on the stars [Epistle 3: ‘On Astronomy’), we have 
already talked about what may be [regarded as] the introduction to 
the knowledge requisite prior to this epistle. 

Verily, the science of magic and talismans follows on from the 
astrological sciences, which it is subsequent to and dependent on. The 
Denefits [that one can draw] from it are numerous and well known. 
Reports on talismans and their abundance have been heard. Amongst 
them, [there is] the report [on the talisman] which is for starlings and 
their carrying of olives,” and the talisman which is for the crocodile, 
and the talisman for bugs, and the talisman for snakes, and the ta 
for scorpions, and the talisman [15] for wasps. And there are others 
G.c., talismans] about which reports have continuously been heard 
from people with whom connivance does not work, [for they are] in 
different periods and have separate approaches. 





man 


31. Fora comparison of this ist with that provided in Chapter 6, see the Introduction, 
pp. 13-14. 

32. The word for ‘talisman’ does not appearhere in the manuscripts, but the rest of 
the phrases make it clear that it must be added. 

39° The story about this talisman is told by various Muslim authors, including 
‘Mas‘tdi, since the time of Ibn Khurradadhbih. It is usually said to derive from 
Balinas, referring here in fact w Pscudo- Apollonius of Iyana, Regarding it as 
one of the four marvels of the world, Mas‘tdt (Mura, ed. and tr. Barbier de 
Meynard amd Pavet de Courteille, vol. 4 p. 94) speaks of a bronze tree in Rome 
surmounted by the statue ofa starling also made of bronze. The legend hast that 
when the statue of the bird whistled, it would attract an enormous quantity of 
starlings, each carrying three olives, and that this magical harvest would enable 
the people of Rome to get enough oil for the whole year. In the Mugaddima, Ton. 
Khaldin mocks Mas‘tdifor accepting thisas genuine history; see Ibn Khaldiin, 
Mugaddima, t- Rosenthal, p37:°Al Mas‘ids reports another absurd story, that 
ofthe Statue ofthe Starling in Rome. On a fixed day of the year, starlings gather 
at that statue bringing olives from which the inhabitants of Rome yet thet oll 
How little this has to do with the natural procedure of getting oil!” Eor other 


references about this legend, including Yaqut (who explicitly refers to it a3 4 
talisman) and  fifteenth- century Ottoman avatar, see Yerasimos, Fondation, 
pp.91-92. 


34 Most of the talismans mentioned here are for animals feared for their bites or 
stings, which ishardly surprising since this is precisely what justifies the recourse 
‘to magic. On the interpretation of these talismans, see note 224 below. 
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Chapter 2 
Magic with the Greeks 


That said, itis a necessity for us to take in hand those individuals who 
disavow this science and who treat as a liar anyone giving credence to 
its validity on the basis of testimonies, parts of which were mentioned 
by the ancients in their books and recorded from their reports. Of 
this [anecdotal evidence] will be reported what has a patent notoriety. 
The subject of this will not be concealed from those who study it, and 
whoever talks about it will not be treated as a liar — [this is to make 
sure] that the idiots cannot find a way to treat us as liars. 





The Story of Gyges 


We say that, according to Glaucon [344], Plato, the philosopher, 
in the second treatise [és] from his book the Republic,” did mention 
[the following], stating: 


Jirjis [ wx.=],” who was of the people of the city [named] Europe," [20] 
was a man who tended sheep, and he was an employee of a ruler who 
reigned over the city Europe in that period. In that time, there happened 
to occur rains and, with them, earthquakes. A piece of earth broke away, 
and a cavity was formed in the place where the man who tended sheep 

Beirut has here “ala ‘law fi qacri-h (‘with respect to the height of ts power’ 

translated as such by Baffioni in her Frammenti), which is far-fetched and does 
not make good sense. The manuscripts provide something in the style of a‘laman 
(or itm) or ‘al-khalg min’ (for min), both unintelligible. The emendation provided 
here — aghligun — fits with the Greek original, since the account of Gyges is 
putinto the mouth of Glaucon (Greek, [avxwv), Plato's own brother and one 
‘of Socrates’ major conversants in the Republic. 

36 See Plato, Republic 1.359¢- 360b. Fora thorough discussion ofthe passage, see 
the Introduction above, pp. 20-24. 

37 _A deformation of the original name Tyne, no doubt influenced by the usual 
Anabic transliteration of the Greek name Tewpytog, ‘George’ (as for instance in 
the name of the eighth-century Christian physician Jirjis bn Bakhtishi’). Fora 
Possibility of contamination between this name and that of ‘Jrjas in Chapter 6, 
seethe Introduction above, p. 58. 

38 The Arabic is ‘madinat drubba’, which could here be translated with either ‘a 
city of Europe’ or a city [named] Europe’. From the subsequent occurrence of 
the expression a itde further down, dealing with the ruler who reigned over the 
same city, one has to infer that the second translation is the correct one. For this 
variation from the Greek original, see the Introduction, p. 21 
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was. When the man saw that cavity, he marvelled at it and walked down to 
it, And there he saw marvellous things. There was, amongst all the things 
he saw, a horse worked out with copper, with small openings inside. He 
inspected the interior of the horse from those openings. (fol. 522b) Asa 
matter of fact, inside the horse [there was] a dead human whose height, 
from what could be seen, was greater than the measure ofa human; and 
he [that human] wore absolutely nothing [other] than a golden ring on 
his hand. He took that ring and walked away from the cavity.” 

It was agreed that the shepherds would gather together once a month, 
following their custom in terms of gathering together, [p. 288] in order to 
communicate to the king the issue of their flocks of sheep. This shepherd 
was present with them and he was wearing that ring. But while he was 
sitting with the other shepherds, it happened that he hit the ring with 
his hand and that he turned it around his finger, so that the stone was 
[now facing] the inner side, on the side that lay next to [5] his palm. But 
when he did that, he disappeared from [the sight of] those who were 
sitting with him, so much so that they did not notice that he was sitting, 
and they did not see him. They started talking about some affair — as 
lif this was] an indication that he had left them. And he marveled at 
this speech. Then he hit his hand on his ring and turned its stone to 
the outside. But as he turned it, the people started to see him. When he 
understood that, he tried out his ring [to see] whether this power was in 
it. And he found that the very same matter happened, namely, that when 
he tuned the ring to the inner side, he concealed himself and was veiled 
from view, and when he turned it to the outside, he became visible and 
people noticed him. From this moment, after experiencing this episode 
with his ring, he behaved amicably and resorted to tricks in order to be 














39 Cf, Plato, Republic I1.359d-e (tr. Shorey): ‘(The licence that I mean would be 
most nearly such as would result from supposing them to have the power which 
‘men say once came to the ancestor of] Gyges the Lydian. They relate that he was 
ashepherd in the service of the ruler at that time of Lydia, and that after a great 
deluge of rain and an earthquake the ground opened and a chasm appeared in 
the place where he was pasturing: and they say that he saw and wondered and 
‘went down into the chasms and the story goes that he beheld other marvels 
there and a hollow bronze horse with little doors, and that he peeped in and 
saw a corpse within, as it seemed, of more than mortal stature, and that there 
was nothing else but a gold ring on its hand, which he took off and went forth 
leo 
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amongst the number of deputies to the king. And when he got [close] 
to him, he killed him and became king at once.” 


Conclusion by the Ikhwan al-Safa? 


Think over [this]: would you be of the opinion that Plato, the 
philosopher, with [10] his excellence and his intelligence, would have 
related this narrative in one of his books (namely, the one he composed 
on the republic) and that, in spite of this, he would have allowed one to 
firmly believe and assume that he was of the view that this talisman —I 
mean, the ring of which mention was made before — had manifested 
its effects for the sake of the wisdom beyond which there is no end, so 
as to attain the [full] extent of the power of action, which is apparent 
in the effect operated by it? On the contrary, the reason which urges 
those newcomers to regard as a lie and to disavow something like this 
is their laziness, their meagre longing for learning and understanding 
and their lack of shame! 

‘Those individuals carry the burden of what they do due to their 
ignorance of these sciences, and [due to] the fact that they treat as a 
liar whoever gives credence to their validity, because they find this 
easier for them and [15] lighter [in terms of] burden. 

Take care, my brother, not to take their path, nor to follow their 
examples, nor to enter into partnership with them, nor to imitate them! 








40. This final phrase is, along with the above-mentioned reference to a ‘city called 
Europe’, the only part of the text which is seriously at variance with the original 
Greek, since it completely ignores the role played by the king's wife in the plot as 
reported by Plato. CE Plato, Republic 1.359e-360b (tr. Shorey): [...] And when 
the shepherds held their customary assembly to make their monthly report to 
the king about the flocks, he also attended wearing the ring. So as hesat there it 
chanced that he turned the collet of the ring towards himself, towards the inner 
‘part of his hand, and when this took place they say that he became invisible to 
those who sat by him and they spoke ofhim as absent; at that he was amazed, 
and again fumbling with the ring turned the collet outwards and so became 
visible. On noting this he experimented with the ring to see ifit possessed this 
virtue, and he found the result to be that when he tured the collet inwards he 
became invisible, and when outwards visible; and becoming aware of this, he 
immediately managed things so that he became one of the messengers who went 
upto the king. and on coming there he seduced the king's wife and with her aid 
set upon the king and slew him and possessed his kingdom’. Onall this, see the 
Introduction above, p. 21. 
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Rather, let study forever be your thought, [let] the attaining of reality 
[be] your objective, and [let] your greed be in the acquisition and the 
comprehension of wisdom, so that you may be happy with that and 
successful with the happy people and the martyrs. 


Chapter 3 
Magic with the ‘Abbasids: Meeting at al-Ma”man’s with the Man 
who Claimed to be a Prophet 


‘Then Abu Ma‘shar Ja‘far ibn Muhammad, the astrologer, related in his 
Book of Discussion (p. 289] with Shadan ibn Bakr: 


Muhammad ibn Musa ibn Anas al-Khwarizmi® reported to me: Yahya 
nh Manstir® the astrologer reported to m: 
astrologers and myself,“ at al-Ma’mim’s [place]. Around him there was 
‘@ group and a man who <laimed prophecy [tis] — someone whom we 
did not know. Al-Ma’min had called upon the judges, but they had not 
shown up yet. And he said to me and to those of the astrologers present, 
[20] “Go and take [the measure of] an ascendant (,ilb|* regarding an 





Ve arrived, a group of 


41 The ‘Discussion’ (Mudhdkara), or more generally ‘Discussions’ (Mudhdkarat), 
refers indeed to a work ascribed to Abi Ma‘shar, which the Ikhwan quote from. 
hhere verbatim. On this, see the Introduction, pp. 24-29, 

42 Al Khwarizmi, the famousastronomer and mathematician of al-Ma'min’s time. 
See G. J. Toomer, ‘Al-Khwarizm?’, pp. 358-365. See also Dunlop, ‘Khuwirizm?’, 
pp. 248-250. 

43. On this scientist, the senior astronomer (and astrologer) atthe court of l-Ma'min, 
see]. Vernet, “Yahya ibn Abi Mansiir, pp. 537-538. 

4 This section begins with a hadith-like chain of transmitters, whose matn starts 
with the phrase: ‘We arrived, a group of astrologers and myself. ‘Myself, the 
narrator of the whole story to follow, is thus logically to be identified with the 
last member of the isriad, namely, Yahya ibn Abi Mansur. 

45 The ‘ascendant’ (fal: Greek, @pooxértog Latin, ascendens) is, on the eastern 
horizon ofa given place. the point of the zodiac (and, by extension, the zodiacal 
sign) emerging at a given moment. Itsimportance is due to the fact that itis the 
point of reference for the whole astral chart. From this point are counted the 
twelve ‘houses’ (buyit) of 30° cach and each associated with a peculiar ‘allounent 
(here referred to as qisma) regarding human life, according to the following 
order: the Ist from 0° (the ‘ascendant) to 30°: ‘house of life’ (haydit); 2nd from 
30° to 60": house of wealth’ (mdi); 3rd from 60” to 90": ‘house of the brothers’ 
(ekliwa); Ath from 90° to 120°: ‘house of the fathers’ (dbs); Sth from 120° to 150°: 
‘house of the children’ (avlad}; 6th from 150°to 180": house of illnesses’ (amid): 
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allegation of a man about a thing he alleges; and about the powers that 
the sphere indicates about him, in terms of sincerity or falsehood on his 
part”. Besides, al-Ma’min had not informed us that (this man) claimed 
tobe a prophet.** 

wwe went to one of those courtyards, determined the ascendant, and 
provideda sketch oft. The Sun and the Moon found themselves within 
the same minute in the ascendant. The ascendant was Capricorn [,s.e], 
and Jupiter [53%] was in Virgo [ali-] and in aspect { Js] with it! And 
all those present, except for me, said: “What he alleges is valid.” 








7th from 180° to 210": house of wives’ (azwaj): 8th from 210° to 240°: ‘house of 
death’ (mawt); th from 240° to 270°: house of travels’ (asftr); 10th from 270° 
to 300°: house of power’ (sulfdn); 11th from 300° to 330°: ‘house of hope” (raja’); 
12h from 330° to 360°: house of enemies’ (a'd@). ‘The complete list is given by 
the Brethren in Epistle 3 (On Astronomy’); see Rasd'il, vol. 1, p. 136. See my 
Révolutions. p.23. for Greek and Arabic references. For the dodekatopos, the 
Greco-Fgyptian model of this system, see Bouché-Leclercq, L’Astrologie greeque, 
pp. 280-281 

46 Cf. Abu Ma‘shar, Mudhakarat (tr. Dunlop): Abu Ma’shar said, Iwas informed, 
by Muhammad b. Musi, the astrologer, al-Jalis not al-Khwarizmi, that Yabya 
b. Miisd al-Nadim related to us, “I once visited al-Ma’miin when a number of 
astrologers were with him, alsoa man who dlaimed prophecy, who had already 
appeared. Unknown tous, qadis and legal experts had been sent for to examine 
him, but had not yet arrived. Al-Ma'mun said to me and the astrologers who 
‘were present, Go and take an ascendant for a man’s claim in a certain matter, 
and let me know what the angel (malak) shows you regarding its (or ‘his’) truth 
or falschood, But al-Ma’mun did not inform us that the man claimed to be a 
prophetl...]- 

47 The ‘aspect’ (reazar; Latin, aspectus) isa fundamental notion in astrology. Planets 
‘were believed to have a certain number of privileged relationships with one 
another according to the geometric angles of the figure that they form within 
the circle of the zodiac. Planets distant by 180° (the angle of a straight line, 
corresponding to a distance apart of six signs) are said to be in “opposition” (a 
stronger malefic aspect), Planets distant from one another by 120° (the angle 
of an equilateral triangle, corresponding to a distance apart of four signs) are 
said to be in the stronger benefic ‘trine aspect’. Planets distant by 90° (the 
angle of a square, corresponding to a distance apart of three signs) are said 
to be ‘square’ (a weaker malefic aspect). Planets distant by 60° (the angle of a 
hexagon, corresponding to a distance apart of two signs) are said to be in the 
weaker benefic ‘sextile aspect’. In the present example, the aspect is trine and 
therefore regarded as benefic, with Jupiter in Virgo and the ascendant (with, 
both the Moon and the Sun) in Capricorn, that is, a distance apart of four signs. 
Zodiacal signs may also be described as havinga ‘trine’ or ‘quaternary’ relation 
‘with one another, but in this case it isa constant relationship which does not vary 
according to charts. For instance, Aries, Lo, and Sagittarius make up one of the 
four triplicties (meuthallathat), namely, the fiery triplicity. Om these triplcities, 
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“But I said, on my part: “He [speaks] with validity, and the evidence 
for it lies in what pertains to Venus [%,25] and to Mercury [%2,lke], yet 
the validation he seeks is not valid, since it is neither fulfilled nor set in 
good order.” 

“He said to me: “How [do you know] (fol. 523a) this from [the reading]? 


seemy Révolutions, p. 67.See also Titus Burckhardt, Mystical Astrology According 
to Tim “Arabi, te. Bulent Ranf CAldsworth: Beshara Publications, 1977).pp. 18-20. 
48 Cf AbUMa'shar, Mudhakarat (tr. Dunlop):"[...] Sowe came to a certain castle, 
and we determined the ascendant and set it formally down. The Sun and the 
Moon coincided in a single minute and the pars fortunae (sahor as-sa‘adaht) and 
ars fturorum (sak al-ghayb) coincided in the same minute as the ascendant, 
which was Capricorn. Jupiter was in Spica Virginis facing him, with Venus and 
Mercury facing towards it_All the people who were present asked what the man’s 
claim was, but [ kept silent. Al-Ma’mun said to me, You give your opinion. T 
said, He is seeking confirmation, and has a proof from Venusand Mercury. But 
confirmation of what he claims is not complete and not organized. How do you 
know this? He asked...) Sahm as-sa‘deiah (literally, ‘the Part of Fortune’) and 
sahrn al-ghayb (literally, ‘the Part of Secret’) are notions related to the specific 
theory of the ‘parts’ or ‘lots’ (sah, pl. siains Latin, pars or sors), which was much 
favoured in ancient astrology. The Part of Fortune, which was known already to 
Prolemy and usually regarded since as the most important of all parts, is defined 
byal-Biruni in this way: “The Part of Fortune isa point of the zodiac, the distance 
of which from the degree of the ascendant in the direction of the succession of 
signs is equal to the distance of the Moon ftom the Sun in the opposite direction, 
The method of determining this is to find the place of the Sun (Place 1), then 
that of the Moon (Place 2); the ascendant is Place 3. Then substract Place 1 from 
Place 2 beginning with the signs’; Tafhim§ 475, tr. Wright, pp. 279-281. In the 
same paragraph, al-Birlnt provides a thorough explanation of the methods of 
calculation, with examples. The Part of Secret (also variously referred to as the 
Part of Daimon, or the Part of Spirit) is the second in importance. It is calculated 
with the same elementsas the Part of Fortune — namely, the ascendant, the Sun, 
and the Moon — but in reverse order regarding the two luminaries. In § 476 of 
the Taffine, Biruni deals with lots other than the Part of Fortune and notes that 
“Ptolemy recognized only one Part of Fortune, but others have introduced an 
excessive number of methods of casting lots at nativities. We reproduce in tables 
those which Abii Ma'shar has mentioned[... It is impossible to enumerate 
the lots which have been invented for the solution of horary questions, and for 
answering enquiries as to the prosperous outcome or auspicious time for action: 
they increase in number everyday’. Then follows the expected table, taken from 
Abit Ma‘shar, of the following 97 different lots, 7 of which belong to the planets, 
80 to the houses and 10 to neither [that] are those most commonly in use’; tr. 
Wright, p.282. For each lot is given the method of calculation, both for diurnal and 
nocturnal computations. as for instance: ‘Ascendant + Moon ~ Sun’ in the case of 
the Part of Fortune by day and “Ascendant + Sun ~ Moon’ for the Part of Fortune 
by night. The Part of Daimon (or Spirit) is the exact reverse of these calculations, 
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“I said: “Because the validity of the allegations [comes] from Jupiter, or 
from the trine aspect [1s] with the Sun, or else from its sextile aspect 
{4.5] when the Sun is not malefic. And this [is also] because of the 
case of the fall [1+,.8]” of Jupiter, which is in a benefic aspect with it, 
although it is adverse to this sign and the sign is adverse to it. And this 
does not fulfil the validation and the confirmation. And what they [the 
other astrologers] have said about what pertains to Venus and Mercury 
is a variety of hocus-pocus and the livelihood of imposture.”* 

“He marvelled at this and said: “You, your achievement is due to God.” 

“Then he said: “Are you aware of who this man is?” 

“I said: “No.” 

‘He said: “This man alleges he is a prophet!” 

[5] ‘Isaid: “© you, Commander of the Believers, does he have anything 
in support of this? Ask him!” 

“He [the alleged prophet] 
it and nothing changes with me, but ifanyone else wears it, he will start 
laughing and will not master his laugh until he removes it. Ihavea Syrian 











id: “I have a ring with two stones. I wear 


namely, ‘Ascendant + Sun ~ Moon’ by day and “Ascendant + Moon ~ Sun’ by 
night. The rest of the lots are calculated in a similar way, but combining these 
results with other elements such as the planets, as for instance in the case of the 
lot ‘Life’ in the First House’, whose calculations by day and night are: ‘Ascendant 
+ Saturn — Jupiter’ and “Ascendant + Jupiter ~ Saturn’ respectively; and ‘Pillar of 
Horoscope in the First House’ as well, with ‘Ascendant + Spirit Fortune’ by 
day and ‘Asendant ~ Spirit + Fortune’ by night. In the present report, the Sun 
and the Moon are said to coincide within the same minute in the ascendant. 
It must be noted that these notions of lots, which form an essential part of the 
narration in the Muehakardt, do not appear at all in the Ikhwan’s version, but 
it is not possible to decide whether this omission pre-dates the redaction of 
Epistle 52 or not. 
‘The ‘all’ (Fbiifs Latin, casus) isthe sign (or the degree of the sign) in which the 
influence of the planet is the weakest. The ‘fal signs’ are diametrically opposed 
to the ‘exaltation signs’ (on ‘exaltation’, see note 25 above), namely, Moon in 
<orpios Mercury in Pisces; Venus in Virgo; Sun in Libra; Marsin Cancer; Jupiter 
in Capricorn; Saturn in Aries. See my Révolutions, p. 89, for Greck and Arabic 
referenc 
of. Abia Ma‘shar, Mudhakarat, te. Dunlop: “[...] I said, Because the truth of 
claims is from Jupiter, and Jupiter is facing him in a favourable manner, only 
he dislikes this sign and the sign dislikes him. Consequently the verification and 
confirmation are not complete, and what they say of the proof from Mercury 
and Venus is merely a kind of adornment and embellishment and imposture 
which is considered admirable and desirable[...)” 
51 The expression means something like, ‘How excellent you are!” 








49 
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pen:* I take it and I [can] write with it, but if anyone else takes it, his 
finger will be paralysed.” 

Ip. 290] ‘I said: “My lord, Venus and Mercury have already brought 
about these things with their effects."” Al-Ma’mun ordered him to do 
what he had said, and he did it. And we came to know that it was a remedy 
[obtained] with talismans.** 

‘Al-Ma’miin did not cease [to be] with him for many days, until he 
renounced the claim of prophecy. He described the tricks he had made 
use of and operated with, regarding the ring and the pen. Then al-Ma’min 
presented him with 1,000 dinars. Then we met with him after that, since 
he was one of the most savant people in the science of the stars.’> 











52, Neither ldm (safiy) nor Beirut (shaniy, with an unconvincing explanation in 
the note) make sense, and ruin (min or man) is even more incoherent. The 
‘emendation (sharaiy, “Syrian’) is based on. Abu Ma'shar’s text; see the Introduction, 
p.27. 

53. This phraseis to be understood against the associations of traditional astrology, 
for which Venus was linked with beauty, love, and the realm of fine ornaments 
hence, the stone ring) whereas Mercury was naturally related to the art of writing, 
secretarial tools, and so on (hence, the pen). In Epistle 3 (“On Astronomy’), in 
passage exceptionally rich in metaphors, the Ikhwan mention the traditional 
associations as such: “You should know, my brother, that the Sun islike the king 
amongst the planets, and all of them are, in comparison, like bodyguards and 
soldiers. The Moon is like the prime minister and the chief of the delegation. 
‘Mercury is like the secretary. Mars is like the commander of the army. Jupiter 
islike the judge. Saturn is like the keeper of the treasure houses. Venus is like 
the slave girland the servant’; see Rasdl, vol. 1, p. 150. 

54 Cf Abu Ma'shar, Mudhakarat (tr. Dunlop): [...) He said, Bravol And went on, 
Do you people know this man? We said, No. He said, He claims the prophecy. I 
said, Commander of the Faithful, has he anything to confirm it? So he asked him, 
and he said, Yes, Ihave a ring with two bezels. I put it on and nothing happens. 
Another puts it on, and begins to Iaugh and cannot stop laughing till he draws 
it off And I havea Syrian (Sham) pen with which I write. Another takes it, and 
his fingers do not move. I said, My master, this is Venus and Mercury, they have 
done their work. So al-Ma'mun ordered him to do what he claimed. We said, 
‘This isa kind of talisman... 

55 Cf Abu Ma'shar, Mudhakarat (tr. Dunlop): ‘[...] Al Ma'man persisted with 
him for many days till he confessed and renounced the claim of prophecy. 
He described the trick which he had used in regard to the ring and the pen. 
Al-Ma’min gave him 1000 dinars. [later met him, and he was amongst the most 
learned of mankind in the knowledge of the stars, and was one of the greatest 
companions of ‘Ubayd Allah b. al-Sari. Aba Ma'shar said, And it was he who 
‘made beetle talismans in many houses of Baghdad] ...”. On the concluding lines 
in Abit Ma‘shar’s Mudhakarat, see the Introduction above, p. 28. 
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Chaptera - 
Magic in the Quran 


As for what Is mentioned in various places in the Qur'an, with respect to 
magic, and whose mention is repeated, [there is] amongst others what 
ismentioned in the Surat al-Bagara. This is what God Most High, how 
Powerful and lofty is He, said, Ie was not Solomon who disbelieved, but 
the devils disbelieved, teaching people magic and that which was revealed 
{0 the two angels at Babylon, Harat and Marit. But the two angels do 
not teach anyone unless they say, We are a trial, so do not disbelieve by 
Practising magic.’ [And yet] they learn from them that by which they cause 
separation between a man and his wife. But they do not harm anyone 
through it except by permission of Allah. 

If from the power and the science of magic, one could already ensure 
the separation of man and wife, what would be left after that? Or would 
there be a doubt about this narrative [ 15], after what is uttered [15] by 
the Qur'an, whose validity we know? 

And God, how powerful and lofty is He, said in the Surat al Ma’ida, 
‘LJ And when Irestrained the Children of Israelfrom [killing] you when 
Jou came to them with clear proofs, and those who disbelieved amongst 
them said, “This is not but obvious magic”?*" 

And He said in the Sizrat al-An‘am, And even if We had sent downto 
30% [O Muhammad), a written scripture on a page and they touched it 
‘with their hands, the disbelievers would say, ‘This isnot but obvious magic’ * 

And He said in the Surat al-A ‘raf, Said the eminent among the people 
Of Pharaoh, ‘Indeed, this isa learned magician / Who wants to expel you 
Srom your land {through magic}, so what do you instruct?” / They said, 
‘Postpone [the matter of] him and his brother and send among the cities 
gatherers/ Who will bring you every learned magician’. Do you not see 
that the Qur'an regards their magic as important? 


$6 Qur'an 2:102. As noted above, all Qur’anic quotations in this volume are from 
Sahih International, available at http://quran.com 

57 Qur'an 5:110. 

58 Quran 6. 

59 Quran 7:109-112. 
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And He said, [20] also in that sura, And the magicians fell down 
in prostration [to Allah]. / They said, ‘We have believed in the Lord of 
the worlds’ 

And in that sura also, And they said, ‘No matter what sign you bring 
us with which to bewitch us, we [p. 291] will not be believers in you. 

And He said, in the Surat Yunus, Have the people been amazed that 
We revealed [revelation] toa man from among them, [saying], Warn 
mankind and give good tidings to those who believe that they will have 
a [firm] precedence of honor with their Lord’? [But] the disbelievers say, 
‘indeed, this is an obvious magician’ © 

And He said, in the Sarat Bani Isra’l, We are most knowing of how 
they listen to it when they listen to you and [of] when they are in private 
conversation, when the wrongdoers say, ‘You follow not but.a man affected 
by magic. © 

And [He said] in that [sura], And We had certainly given Moses nine 
evidentt signs, (fol. 523b) so ask the Children of Israel [about] when he 
came to them and Pharaoh said to him, Indeed I think, O Moses, that 
you are affected by magic’. 

And He said, in the Surat Taha, He said, ‘Have you come to us to 
drive us out of our land with your magic, O Moses? / Then we will surely 
bring you magic like it, so make between us and you an appointment, 
which we will not fail to keep and neither will you, in a place assigned’®* 

And in that [sura] also, They said, Indeed, these are two magicians 
who want to drive you out of your land with their magic and do away 
with your most exemplary way. 

And in that [sura]. He said. ‘Rather. you throw.’ And suddenly their 
ropes and staffs seemed to him from their magic that they were moving 
[like snakes].” 











60 Quran 7:120-121. 
61 Quran 7:132. 

62 Quran i 
63 Quran 17:47. 
64 Quran 17:101. 
65 Qur'an 2057-58. 
66 Quran 20:63. 

67 Quran 20:66. 
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And in that (sural, [...lIndeed, we have belived in our Lord that 
He may forgive us our sins and what you compelled us [to do] of magic. 
And Allah is better and more enduring 


Chapter 5 
Magic according to the Jews and the Christians 


And this [is so], my brother, as you can hear and see from what the 
Quran has mentioned repeatedly about magic in those passages — do 
You view it as vain and without foundation? God forbid that someone 
of the creatures be bewitched if we say that now — so that one [should] 
come back to what is [to be found] with the other legislators [Gli 
214] andin their books, that is, what they profess as religion and what 
they acknowledge as valid. Amongst those things, there is what is written 
in the Torah, to which two communities, namely, the Jews and the 
Christians together, are attached and whose validity they both affirm. 
For the Torah exists both in the hands of the Jews and ofthe Christians, 
in Hebrew, in Syriac, and in Arabic, and there is no divergence between 
them about it. On the contrary, they agree with one another on [10] 
the validity and the reality of what is to be found in it. 


A. The Story of Esau, Son of Isaac, and of the Son of Nimrod, 
Son of Canaan 


There [is to be found] what is written in the story of Esau," namely, 

[the following]: 

68 Qur'an20:73. 

69. For this reference to the Torah as being acknowledged by both the Christians 
and the Jews, see the Introduction above, p. 31 

70 In Louis Ginzberg’s The Legends of the Jews, one reads the following account, 
based upon a series of ancient midrashim: “Adam’s clothes ...] had belonged 
to Nimrod. Once when the mighty hunter caught Esau in his preserves, and 
forbade him to go on the chase, they agreed to determine by combat what 
their privileges were. Esau had taken counsel with Jacob, and he had advised 
‘him never to fight with Nimrod while he was clothed in Adam's garments, The 
two now wrestled with each other, and at the time Nimrod was not dressed 
in Adam's clothes. The end was that he was slain by Esau. Thus the garments 
worn by Adam fell into the hands of Esau, from him they passed into Jacob's, 
and he bequeathed them to Joseph’; see Louis Ginzberg, Legends, vol.2, p.138 
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Esau, son of Isaac, was a master of hunting. Every time he went out 
hunting, the son of Nimrod, son of Canaan, went out to [meet] him and 
told him, “Wrestle with me so that, if | win over you, Itake your game’. 
The son of Nimrod, son of Canaan was wearing the shirt of Adam, with 
which he went ont from the Garden and on which were [to be scen] images 
‘of every creature of God Most High: wild beasts, birds, and sea-animals. 
When Adam, God bless him and granthim salvation, wished to hunt one 
of the wild beasts [p. 292] or other [creatures], he used to put his hand 
‘on its image on the shirt, and that game remained bewildered, stopped, 
and blind until he had come to it and taken it. And [15] every time the 
son of Nimrod wrestled with Eseu, son of Tsaac, he took him and threw 
him to the ground and took his game from him. 

But since this [situation] kept on for Esau, he complained to his father, 
him, of whathe was enduring 








Isaac, Gods prayers and salvation be upon 
under the son of Nimrod. 

And Isaac told him, ‘Describe the shirt for me.’ And he described it 
for him. 

And Isaac told him, “This is the shirt of Adam. You shall not win as 
Jong as it is on him. When he comes to you to ask you to wrestle, tell him, 
“Take off the shirt,” and wrestle with him once he has done that. Verily 
you shall win over him, and once you have won over him, take the shirt 
and come back.” 





(vith extensive reference to ancient material — including Hadar and Da‘at on 
Genesis 26:29. 32 — in vol. V, pp. 276-277). See also Midrash Rabbah, LXEIL: 13 
(on Genesis 25:32), tr. Rabbi H. Freedman and Maurice Simon (London: The 
Soncino Press, 1961, vol. 2 (Genesis 11), p. 569: ‘Behold, | am at the point to 
die. Another interpretation is that Nimrod was secking to slay him [Esau] on 
account of the garment which had belonged to Adam [and which Esau now 
Possessed], fox whenever he put it on and went out into the ficld, all the beasts 
and birds in the world would come and flock around him.’ For further later 
Midrash elaborations of the story, see Netton. Muslim Neoplatoniste, p.73. In 
a passage from the story of the Animals versus Man in Epistle 22, the Ikhwan 
state about Adam and Eve's hair, that they “served as their coat, carpet, cloak, 
and defense against cold and heat’; Lenn E. Goodman, Ecological Fable, p. 161; 
see also the new edition, Goodman and McGregor, Tie Case of the Animals p. 
134. This passage is reported by Stephen D. Ricks in ‘The Garment of Adam in 
Jewish, Muslim, and Christian Tradition’, in Temples of the Ancient World, ed. 
D.W. Parry (Salt Lake City: Deseret/FARMS, 1994), pp. 705-739, The author 
Of this otherwise well-informed study does not seem to know of the story of 
Esau and (Ibn) Nimrod as told by the Ikhwan in Epistle 52. 
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And Esau went out, wishing to hunt. Aad the'son of Nimrod came to 
him, according to his habit, and asked him to wrestle. Esau told him, 
“Take off your garment and then we shall wrestle.” 

The son of Nimrod took off the shirt and [20] threw it [down], and 
Esau took off his garment, then they wrestled with one another. And 
Esau threw him down to the ground and sat on his chest. Then Esau 
jumped [up], and he took the shirt and the game, and proceeded to run 
in the open country. And the son of Nimrod lacked strength and could 
not catch him up. 

And he brought the shirt to Isaac and he [Isaac] told him, ‘Put it on, 
my little son.” 

But he [Esau] said, ‘I fear that the son of Nimrod might take it in the 
‘open country.” 

But [Isaac] said, ‘My little son, as long as the shirt will be on you, he 
shall not win over you. And if you proceed to go hunting and wish to 
hunt something, put your hand on its image on the shirt, and it (fol. 524a) 
will stop for you until you take it? 

And when Esau wished to hunt some wild beast, he put his hand on 
its image on the shirt, and it stopped, blind without seeing, until E: 
‘would come and take it. And from that moment, he went and came back, 
possessing insight about the shirt. 








This is also a famous narrative, that is known to all those who 
acknowledge the validity of the Torah,” amongst the Jews and the 
Christians, and who in no way reject it. 


B. The Story of Jacob and Laban 


Also in the Torah, in the second book of it, is the story of Jacob, peace 
be upon him, and Laban, his [maternal] uncle, which states: 


When Rachel gave birth to Joseph, Jacob said [5] to Laban, ‘Send me 
away and leave me out, so that I may be free and go to-my country. my 
place and my earth, with my children, and give me my wives with whom 
Thave been at your service’ 





For the misattribution to the Torah of this story deriving in fact from ancient 
midrashim, see the Introduction above, pp. 32-33 

72 CE. Genesis 30:25-26 (tr. Green): ‘(25) And when Rachel had borne Joseph, 
Jacob said to Laban, Send me away so I may go to my own place and to my 
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Laban said, ‘Inform me how much your remuneration is, so that I 





may give it to you.”? 

And Jacob said, ‘I provide benefits and tend your flock and I watch 
for them night and day. I strive for the whole of your flock. Set aside all 
those amongst them which are red-coloured, and all those which are 
speckled [3], all lambs which are spotted [se] with white on [p. 293] 
black, andall those from amongst the flock which are pied [7.1] with 
white, and all those from amongst the goats which are hornless [ei] 
and white.” Let this be my remuneration, and I [shall] bear witness to 
the herd today. But if after this day there is an increasing [of it] with 
Tespect to what is dust-coloured [_,2\] or speckled or pied with white, 
or [if] there isa growth from amongst the goats or what is spotted with 
black and white from amongst the sheep. this will be my remuneration.””* 

[10] And Laban said, “Yes, let it be as you have mentioned.” 

And he set aside on that day the hornless billy-goats and those pied 
with white, and all rams of his sheep that were hornless or speckled or 
red-coloured, and all that were white amongst them, and all that were 
spotted with black and white, and he put them in the hands of his child. 
And Jacob separated the pastures of his flock and the pastures of Laban’s 











country. (26) Give my wives and my children, (for) whom Ihave served you, 

and let me go. 

73 CE Genesis 30:26-28 (tr. Green):“(26) [...] for you know my service (with) which 
Ihave served you. (27) And Laban said to him, If have found favor in your eyes, 
please (stay); have carefully watched, and Jehovah has blessed me on account 
of you. (28) And he said, Set your wages upon me, and Iwill give... 

74 CE Genesis 30:29-32 (tr. Green): (29) And he said to him, You know what I 
have carned you, and what your livestock has become with me. (30) For you had 
little before me, and ithas spread into a multitude, and Jehovah has blessed you 
‘at my coming; and now when shall I work, Talso, for my own house ? (31) And 
he said, What shall give you ? And Jacob said, You shall not give me anything 
Ifyou will do this for me, I will remain; I will tend your flock and will keep (i). 
(32) Iwill pass through all your flock today, removing from there every speckled 
and spotted sheep, and every black sheep among the lambs, and the spotted and 

speckled goats; (these) shall be my wages.” 

75 CE. Genesis 30:33 (tr. Green): (33) And my righteousness shall testify for me in 
the day to come, when you come in about my wages before yous everyone that is 
not speckled and spotted among the goats, and black among the lambs, i (shall 
be) stolen with me.” 

76 CE. Genesis 30:34 (tr. Green): (34) And Laban said, Yes, truly, let it be according 
to your word.” 
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flock, and he set between them the measure of a three-day walk. And 
the flock of each one of them was secluded in a place.” 

And Jacob tended alll that was left from Laban’s flock. And Jacob took 
tender rods of almond and plane trees, and he peeled skins from them 
and made whiteness as [a result of] pecling and made whiteness and 
skins, and he planted the rods he had peeled in (15] the stream where 
‘one gets water in the place where the flock come to the water in order 
to drink, facing the flock And they were happy and their offspring 
started moving in their wombs when they saw the rods. And the flock 
brought forth hornless and pied [offspring]. And every year, before 
the moment when the flock singled out who would be pregnant, Jacob 
planted those rods in the place where one gets water, and he did not 
Plant them for the rest of the flock.” The man got rich and his livestock 
got more numerous. 


And this is also in the Torah, which no one disproves. You should 
know it, my brother. 


77 C&. Genesis 30:35-36 (tr. Green): (35) And on that day he removed the striped 

and spotted lambs, and all the spotted and speckled goats, every one which (had) 

white, and every black one among the lambs; and he gave into the hands of his 
sons. (36) And he put three days’ journey between himself and Jacob]...]” 

CE Genesis 30:56~38 (tr. Green):"(36) [...] and Jacob was feeding the remaining 

flocks of Laban. (37) And Jacob took for himself rods of a fresh white tree, and 

the almond, and of the plane tree; and he peeled white stripes in them, laying 
bbare the white on the rods. (38) And he set the rods which he had peeled by the 

‘troughs by the water troughs, where the flocks came to-drink, across from the 

flocks; and they were in heat when they came to drink” 

79 Cf. Genesis 30:39 (tr, Green): (39) And the flocks were in heat before the rods, 
and the flocks bore striped, speckled and spotted * 

80 Cf Genesis 30:40-42 (tr. Green): (40) And Jacob separated the lambs, and set 
the faces of the flock toward the striped and every black one in the flacks of 
Laban; and he put his own droves by themselves, and did not put them with the 
flock of Laban. (41) And it happened that whenever the strong flocks conceived, 
Jacob usually placed the rods before the eyes of flocks before the troughs, that 
they might conceive by the rods. (42) And the flocks being feeble, it was not his 
custom to place (them); and the weak usually were for Laban, and the strong 
for Jacob” 

81 Cf Genesis 30:43 (tr. Green): (43) And the man increased very much, and he 
had many flocks, and female slaves, and male slaves, and camels, and asses.” 
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C. The Story of Saul and Samuel 


Then [there is to be found] also the Books of Annals List] of the Kings 
from the Sons of Israel“ which for the Jews takes the same course as the 
Torah. There it is mentioned that there was amongst them a prophet 
called Samuel. He was famous amongst the prophets, and there ce « 
book about him. The Christians and the Jews [20] admit and give 
credence to his prophethood and the loftiness of his power, and they 
Possess his book. And it is reported in the book that he appointed a 
King for the Jews, whose name was Saul [lb] * 

And God Most High supported him for the killing of Amalek* and 
he did it, except that he disobeyed in respect of the livestock The 
King was toppled from his rank, and David was anointed instead of 


82 ihe ‘Book of the Chronicles of the Kings of Israel’ — here referred to as ‘the 
Beoks of Annals ofthe Kings from the Sons of Irae’ —is in fact aloes were 
hich in the same wey asthe ‘Book of the Chonicits ofthe Kings of fadaiv 
Hie ee within the Book of Kings a certain number of times (eighteen aet 
Eitcen times respectively), On this, ee Menahem Haran, ‘The Benne the 
paunicles “Of the Kings of Judah” and “Of the Kings of larcl”s What Sercor 
Books Were They?; Vetus Testamentum 49, Fasc. (1999), pp. 156-164, especially 
bpp, 106-159. As mentioned in the Introduction (p. 35), this lost work i expe 
Jone Gah So the Brethren are quite right when they affirm that it"ekes fn tre 
Jews the same course as the Torah’. 

89° ihe Brethren speak of only one Book of Samuel, in agreement with the Jewish 
tradition, 

84 CE 1 Samuel 10:1 (tr. Green): ‘And Samuel took the vial of ol and, poured on his 
(Sauls) head, and kissed hin, and said, Ist not because Jehovah canes 
you as leader over His inheritance?” 

8 CEI Samudl 15:1-3 (tr. Green):“(1) And Samuel aid to Sau, Jehovah sent. me to 
words ping over His people, over Israel; and now, listen to the voice of the 
nerds offehovah, (2) Thus says Jehovah ofhorts. Iwill wait Auch witheney 
Be did to Israel, how he set himself against him in the way, when he care up 
from Egypt (3) Now go, and you shall strike Amalekand destroy dllonae he has, 
and you shall put to death (all, from man to woman, from little oven suckling, 
from ox to sheep, from camel to acs?” 

86 Gf 1 Samuel 15:13-15 (tr. Green): (15) And Samuel cameto Saul, and Saul said 
to him, Blessed (are) you of Jehovah; 1 have performed the word vt Jehovah, 
(3) And Samuel sid, What (is) thisbleating of the sheep in my cans? tad ore 
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him,” on travel ([41.* and Samuel died. And Saul busied himself with 
killing magicians and fortune-tellers, and amongst them was killed who 
was Killed, and fled who fled.” And he [Saul] turned to the people of 
[p. 294] the Philistines so as to fight with all the fortune-tellers amongst 
them.” But fright pervaded him, because of the multitude of armies 
raised against him.” (fol. 524b) And he did not find any pacifier [to 
respond] to his speech, as was his habit as prophet: neither magician, 
nor fortune-teller, nor sage. And he got anxious about this.” 

He said to his relatives, ‘Look for a magician for me; I shall ask him 
about the matter of my circumstances.’ 

‘One suggested a sorceress to him.” He had faith in her and asked 
her to revive a prophet he could seek [advice] from.” She asked him 





87 CE.1 Samuel 15:35 (tr. Green):“And Samuel never again saw Saul until the day 
of his death, for Samuel mourned for Saul; and Jehovah repented that He had 
caused Saul to reign over Israel’; and 1 Samuel, 16:13 (tr. Groen): ‘And Samuel 
took the horn of oil and anointed him [David] in the midst of his brothers; and 
the Spirit of Jehovah came upon David from that day onward.” 

88. The text is severely corrupt here. Lam provides ‘nasaja la-hu dawatd sitran’ ‘and 
David weaved for him a veil’) which is nowhere to be found in the original text. 
The expression ‘on travel” is awkward as well, since at does not appear as such 
in the Bible either. But its use may have resulted from an unfortunate attempt 
at paraphrasing and summarizing the text according to the following scheme: 

Sod sends Samuel as prophet. Samuel, while on travel, anoints David. Later on, 

Samuel dies to be resurrected by the sorceress. 

89 This phrase, which is not in the original, looks like an interpolation. 

90 Cf. 1 Samuel 28:3-4 (tr. Green): (3) And Samuel was dead, and all of Israel had 
mourned for him, and buried him in Ramah, even in his city. And Saul had 
taken away those having familiar spinits, and the wizards, out of the land. (4) 
‘And the Philistines had gathered and had come in, and camped in Shunem; and 
Saul gathered all Israel, and they camped in Gilboa.” 

91 CE1 Samuel 28:5 (tr. Green): ‘And Saul saw the camp of the Philistines, and his 
heart trembled and feared greatly’. 

92 CE 1 Samuel 28:6 (tr. Green): ‘And Saul asked of Jehovah, and Jehovala did not 

answer him, either by dreams, or by Urim, or by prophets.” 

of. 1 Samuel 28.7 (tr. Green): ‘And Saul said to his servants, Seck out for me 
a woman possessing a familiar spirit, and 1 will go to her and inquire of her. 
And his servants said to him, Behold, a woman possessing. familiar spirit (is) 
in Endor. 

94 CE 1 Samuel 28:8 (tr. Green): ‘And Saul disguised himself and put on other 
clothing, and went, he and two of the men with him; and they came to the 
woman by night. And he said, I beg of you, divine to me by the familiar spirit, 
and cause (him) whom I will say to you to come up tome.” 
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which prophet he would choose to be revived. He chose Samuel, and she 
revived him. She got frightened at the sight of him and cried for help.”* 

But Saul told her, ‘Do not be frightened! What did you see?” 

She said, ‘I saw an old man, radiant like the angels of the Lord, 
wrapped up in a coat, as if [5] he arose from the earth.’ 

And Saul knew that it was 
prostrated himself in front of him. 

And Samuel told him, ‘Why did you make me return and revive me?” 

Saul said, ‘[This is a time] J am ata loss [(2,5\ 2 ¢31s],” because 
of the people of the Philistines and their fight against me, and the 
cessation of God’s support of me, and the fact that He deprives me of 
clemency. I called you to consult you about my affair: 

Samuel said, “God Most High transferred the kingship to your 
companion. He was angry at you and at the Sons of Israel, because of 
what you had done regarding the livestock of Amalek. He was the one 
assisting the Philistines against you and [He was the one who] made 
them victorious. And you will proceed together with us, tomorrow, 
amongst the dead’? 





muel. He went closer to him, and he 





95 Cf. 1 Samuel 28:11-12 (tr. Green):"(11) And the woman said, Whom shall [bring 
upto you ? And he said, Bring up Samuelto me. (12) And the woman saw Samuel, 
and cried out with aloud voice: and the woman spoke to Saul, saying, Why have 
you deceived me, for you (are) Saul?” 

96 CE 1 Samuel 28:13 14 (tr. Green)="(13) And the king said to her, Do not be afraid; 
for what have you seen? And the woman said to Saul, [have scen a god coming 
‘ep out of the earth. (14) And he said to her, What (is) his appearance? And she 
said, An old man is coming up, and he is covered with a robe. And Saul knew 
that he (was) Samuel, and bowed (his) face to the earth, and prostrated himself? 

97 The expression translated literally is, “The earth has shrunk for me’ 

98 Cf. 1 Samuel 28:15 (tr. Green): ‘And Samuel said to Saul, Why have you disturbed 
‘me, to bring me up? And Saul said, [am grieviously distressed, and the Philistines 
are fighting against me, and God has departed from me and has not answered 
me any more, either by the hands of the prophets, or by dreams; and I called 
for you to make known to me what I should do.” 

99 CE 1 Samuel 28:17-19 (tr. Green): (17) And Jehovah is doing for Himselfas He 
spoke by my hand; and Jehovah is tearing the kingdom out of your hand and 
sivingto your neighbour, to David. (18) Because you did not listen to the voice 
of Jehovah, or execute the fierceness of His anger on Amalek, therefore Jehovah 
is doing this thing to you today. (19) Yea, Jehovah is also giving Israel into 
the hands of the Philistines along with you; and tomorrow you and your sons 
(shall be) with me. And Jehovah shall give the camp of Israel into the hand of 
the Philistines.” 
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‘Then Saul went out and, because of this, sank to the ground 
unconscious." And the sorceress recognized him and came closer to 
him, together with those who were with him, [10] and they did not cease 
to be with him until he became fit [again]. She provided hospitality to 
them for the night, and they departed in the morning, """ The fight was 
fierce and defeat befell the Hebrews. They (the Philistines] multiplied 
the killing amongst them." Three of the sons of Saul were killed, and 
he leant on his spear and took it out from his back.! And the Sons of 
Israel gathered together to name David as king, and he fought whoever 
defied them. 

All this is equally supplied by the Annals. And of these [reports], 
there is one which is dedicated to the philosophers, and there is one 
which is dedicated to the prophets and to the Books of Laws, and there 
is one about what is reported in the Qur'an as regards mention about 
magicians and magic, as we have reported in what precedes [this]."°! 





100 Cr. 1 Samuel 28:20 (tr. Green): “And Saul hurried, and fell the full length of 
his stature, to the carth, and greatly feared because of the words of Samuel; 
and there was no power in him, for he had not eaten bread all that day, and 
all that night” 

101 Cf. 1 Samuel 28:21-25 (tr. Green): (21) And the woman came to Saul. and saw 
that he was greatly distressed and said to him, Behold, your servant has listened 
to your voice, and I put my life in my hand, and I obeyed your words which 
you spoke to me. (22) And now; I beg of you, you also listen to the voice of 
your servant, and I will set before you a bit of bread, and cat, and there shall be 
strength in you when you go on the way. (23) Buthe refused, and said, Iwill not 
eat. But his servants urged him, and the woman also, and he listened to their 
voices and rose from the earth, and sat on the bed. (24) And the woman had a 
fat calf in the house; and she hurried and killed it, and took flour, and kneaded 
it, and baked unleavened bread of it; (25) and brought near before Saul, and 
before his servants; and they ate, and rose up, and went on during that night’ 

102 Cf. 1 Sarnuel 29:1-2 (tr. Green): (1) And the Philistines gathered all their armies 
to Aphek; and Israel was pitched at a fountain which (is) in Jezreel. (2) And the 
rulers of the Philistines were passing on by hundreds, and by thousands; and 
David and his men were passing on in the rear with Achish.” 

103. C£. 1 Sarmuel 31:4 6 (te. Green): “And Saul said to his armor-bearer, Draw your 
sword and and thrust it through me, lest they come, these uncircumcised ones, 
and shall thrust me through and xoll themselves on me. But his armor-bearer 
would not, for he was greatly afraid; so Saul took the sword and fell upon it.(5) 
Ang his armor-bearer sav that Saul was dead; and he fll, he also, on his sword, 
and died with him. (6) And Saul, and three of his sons, and his armor-bearer, 
and all his men, died on that day together.” 

104 The Brethren seem to recapitulate here the sources they have been previously 
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Conclusion by the Ikhwan al-Safa” 


Do you believe that all this is a lie and without foundation, and idiocy 
and stupidity on the part of whoever reports it to those who feign 
amazement [but who] disavow it in their souls, [15], regarding asa lie 
what they hear about because of their ignorance, [whereas] they are 
overbearing towards them, with haughtiness and arrogance, because 
of their lack of intelligence, the small-mindedness of their sciences, 
and their inadequacy in acquisition of the real sciences? 

[p. 295] Those people find disavowing and lying easier for them. God 
is the Helper: let us ask Him for the goodness of success and choice. 





Chapter 6 
Magic with the $abi’ans, the Harranians, and the Hanifs 


A. Historical Perspective 


We say that the last ones of those about whom we have heard, those 
giving credence to the sciences of talismans and their effects, whose 
information was passed down to us and whose traces have reached 
us, [they] are the Greeks [5,36 4]. According to them, those [believers 
in talismans] have different names in the view of the people: Sabi’ans 
[ogebe] 0 Harrainians [4 y3h¢],"° and Hants [>]: They had taken, 
then, the roots of their sciences from the Babylonians [,3 44° and the 
gyPtians [_:,» .24], according to the exchange of the arts and the sciences 





‘quoting from, namely, Plato (a report dedicated to the philosophers’); the Judeo 
Christian Torah (‘a report dedicated to the prophets and to the Books of Laws’); 
and the Qur'an. Note that there is no trace of Abit Ma‘shar’s Mudhakarat here. 

105 Thercis full agreement between the manuscripts and Beirut on Sabi'arn, 

10. The reading Harrdniyyan is given by mi, which thus plainly confirms Marquet’s 
emendation (‘Sabéens I, p. 36) of Harrdsizn as found in Beirut (and lam), 

107. The two manuscripts have Hanifiyyan (possibly Hatnfiyyiin), whereas Beirut 
hhas the unintelligible Hatufiin. The correction Hanifti, already suggested by 
Marquet (‘Sabéens!’, p. 36), is largely supported by the manuscripts. 

108 Our testimonies areat great variance here: Beirut has Suryiriyyin (‘the Syrians’); 
Jam has an implausible Rabbartiyyin; and nun has Babiliyyin, which we have 
adopted since it fits much better with the context. All implications from the 
reading ‘Syrians’ (which was naturally the one endorsed by Marquet and all the 
other scholars having worked on Beirut alone) must therefore be discarded. 
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in the countries, according to the governments and the religions [20] 
that had arisen there. And amongst the ancient chiefs [-Le3,] there were 
four: Agathodaimon [3,531], Hermes [_,..],!° Homer [.xgasl],!” 
and Aratus [_.01,1]."° Then their contingents [2,1] divided into 


109 Nun has Aghadhimiin (one of the usual Arabic forms for Agathodaimon), 
which we retain here. Beirut and lim have something like A‘alimayan. On 
Agathodaimon, sec M, Plessner, ‘Aghathadhiman’, pp. 254-255; Ullmann, 
Natur- snd Geheimwissenschaften. pp. 175-177 (Agathodaemon). As mentioned 
inthe Introduction (p. 10), Agathodaimon also appears in a passage from Epistle 
44 (On the Belief of the Brethren of Purity’) in association with various other 
prophets, ranging from Adam to Muhammad. The text about Agathodaimon 
reads: ‘Would you feel like entering the temple of Agathodaimon, in order to 
contemplate the spheres: woven by Plato — these are only spiritual spheres 
(ajlak rawhaniyya’}, and not those pointed at by the astronomers’ (Rasdil, vol. 4, 
P: 19.89), On this, see Corbin, ‘Rituel, pp. 187-188: Vinvitation & entrer dans le 
Nouveau Temple y est formulée en termes qui en mentionnent explicitement le 
Sabéisme idéal par un rappel d’Agathodaimén que les Sabéens reconnaissaient 
comme leur prophéte’. Batfioni, Secret Sects’, p. 14, suggests that the reference 
to Plato in the passage from Epistle 44 may be to the Epinemis, 

110 Both manuscripts and Beirut agree on Hirmis. See Baffioni, ‘Secret Sects’, 
. 14: In our Encyclopaedia we find three quotations about Eermes|...]. Two of 
‘them, alluding to astral religion, note Hermes’ Sabean origin. In Ep. 3, [vol] pp. 
137.23-138.2 we read that, thanks to his wisdom, he was able to divest himself of 
his body and ascend to the sphere of Saturn, where he revolved with the sphere 
for thirty years, by which time he had acquired experience of all the states of 
the sphere. Afterwards, he came down to earth again and taught astronomy to 
mankind. The same account is given in Ep. 5, [vol. 1] pp.225.19-226-4, where 
Qur'an 19:57 is also quoted for the second time; in Ep. 9, [vol. 1.) p.297.10-2. with 
regard to how God created His vicary on earth, there is a reference to the “fourth 
sifr of Hermes’ work”, which may be an allusion to Enoch’s bookabout Adam's 
cyele’. On Hermes, and especially the legend of Hermes Trismegistus in Arabic 
literature, see Massignon, ‘Inventaire’, pp. 384-400; Gundel, Astrologoumena, 
pp. 10-275 Ullmann, Natur-wnd Gehcimwissenschaften, pp. 368-378 (Hermes and 
Hermeticism);Pappacena, “Ermete'Trismegisto’, pp. 263-283;van Bladel, Sources, 
pp. 285-293; van Bladel, Arabic Hermes (New Yorke OUP, 2009). Se also, for 
later Latin developments of the legend, Burnett, “Three Hermes’, pp. 231-234, 

111 Thereading Umahris comes, here again, from mien, whereas lam and Beirut provide 
us respectively with something like armakrisand lumhars, Marquet’s proposal 
to emend the Beirut variant with Umeahiris (for Homer) is quite remarkable. 

112. The correct reading Avdfus is given, this time, by ldm (and Beirut); nizn has 
something like Artalus, which may be discarded. The comparison with other 
Arabic statements about the SabV/ans has led some scholars to take this name 
as referring to Arini, but the correspondence of our text with Mas‘tdi (who 
provides the same list in his Tanbih), makes:it clear that ‘Aratus’is to be preferred 
here; see the Introduction, p. 43. On this rather curious inclusion of Homer and 
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Pythagoreans [4,2633],'” Aristotelians [25 jl..J],"" Platonists [23,941], 





and Epicureans (4, 53): 


B. Philosophical Doctrines 


They allege that the world is finite in its dimension, since itis spherical 
in shape.” And they allege that there is no commencement to its 
existence and no second one [8 Lue «29r4} jails but, rather, that it 





Aratus, two Greek poets a priori not connected with Hermeticism, see Marquet, 
Pythagoriciens, p. 11:‘Les Harriniens, commeles Grecs de basse époque, croyaient 
sans doute aux significations ésotériques des vers homériques. Quant 4 Aratos, 
potte de I'époque macédonienne et séleucide, sans doute est-ce son poéme 
astronomique, les Phéromnes. qui lui vat son prestige chez ces Harriniens.” 
Aratus" astronomical poern, so influential in Greck and Roman Antiquity, was 
in facta typical product of the Alexandrine milicu, containing.a great variety of 
subtle allusions and riddles (on this, see for instance my “Knot of the Heavens’), 
Twould argue that this peculiarity may have contributed to the notoriety of this 
work in Arabic Hermeticism 

113. The reading Fathdghuriyya is provided by Beirut only (the two manuscripts 
have unintelligible variants here), but the context makes it clear that it is the 
correct one. 

114 Beirutand lam both have Aristamimiyya, which the context makes obvious. Nant 
is unintelligible. 

115. Beirut and lam both have A{lataniyya, obvious in this context. The name is 














Nun (al Afigutrasiyya) confirms here Marquet’s remarkable intuition (SabéensP’, 
p-37). Lam and Beirut have: al-Ag‘irisiyy, which Baffioni (‘Secret Sects’, pp. 
15-16) suggests linking with the Greek apyoveixds, but the argument seems 
to me far-fetched. True, the mention of Epicureans looks odd here since, as 
Baffioni remarks, the Brethren’s awareness — and, broadly speaking, Islamic 
awareness — about Fpicurus and Epicureanism was almost nonexistent. But the 
name was known, and { would take its inclusion here as yet further evidence 
for the Brethren’s lack of familiarity with the history of philosophical traditions 
of Antiquity 
117 Note the implication of the phrase: the world is said to be finite “because” 
(Hi-anna-hu’, given by both manuscripts) itis spherical and not ‘except for the 
fact that’ (“lla anna hu’) itis spherical, as given by Beirut. 
118. One has to choose here between Beirut (‘mabda’ thanin’) and lam (‘mabda" 
wa tharin’), Beirutis problematic, as was already noted by Batfioni, ‘Secret Sects", 
p. 17:"The pattern “mabsda’ tharzin” is, to: my knowledge, very rare in the Ras’, 
and used in reference to the numbers (see, e.g Ep. 1, [vel. 1,] pp. 38.22-59.5). 
Now, sucha construction postulates an object x, the awwal ofa series, as distinct 
from another object y. which is thinin in reference to x. We may therefore infer 
that in our text as well the mabda’ thanin is to be denied to another mabda’, 
in this case, the only one, Such an idea contradicts Kinds [as reported by Tbn 
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is dependent on the Creator, how powerful and lofty is He," as the 
dependence of the effect with respect to its cause. And they allege 
that the phenomena of the terrestrial world take place by means of 
the [following] things: 

(1) Matter, subject to mixture (fol. 525a) and composition, that is, 
the four elements. 

(2) Souls, those moving and those immobile in their individuals. 

(G) The impulse from the celestial world towards the four elements 
and [the things] generated from them, in order for them to get 
prepared to receive the influences of souls in terms of motion and 
immobility, union and separation, heat and cold, humidity and dryness 
~ [influences] by which the artist [slo] consolidates the influence of 
the art [i:.2] on matter for every thing produced. 

(A) The preservation by the supreme divinity, how lofty is His 
loftiness, of the powers of all existing beings upon them [lee] [i.e., the 
elements], the support of His help to them [\j] [existing beings], [5] the 
completion by Him of their objectives and aims, and the distribution 
of existing things amongst the seven planets. 

And they allege that the fixed stars are allotted to the planets, mixed 
with their powers, assisting them with respect to their actions. And they 
allege that the ninth sphere is in contact with the sphere of the fixed 
stars and that it is the sphere that terminates with the sphere of the 
zodiac, formed with images [ ,0] that distinguish it;'” [and they allege] 
that each one of its degrees is divided into two parts, one on the north 
and the other one on the south, including images that one has come 


al Nadim] statement about the Sabean doctrine that the world has an eternal 
and unique author. devoid of attributes, and to whom the qualities ofthe caused 
beings are not referable’. We have thus preferred lam, whose reading would seem. 
to better agree with Tn al-Nadim’s report, namely, These people [the Harrinian 
‘Sabifans] agree that the world has a prime cause [the transcendant deity] who is 
eternal and aunity, rather than multiple’ Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, tr. Dodge, p.746. 

119 In agreement with their own understanding of the concept of Hanif, we note 
from thiskind of statement that the Ikhwan had no problem in identifying the 
God revered by the Sabi?ans with the God of the Muslims. 

120 The zodiacal sphere is the only one of the heavenly spheres that is made of 
‘images’ (sway), namely, the twelve ‘images’ or ‘representations’ corresponding 
to the twelve zodiacal signs or catasterisms. 
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to know out of regard for the influences that arise from them over the 
period (of time], as [p. 296] the specialists of talismans have reported. 

And when they allotted the terrestrial issues [10] to the planets and 
organized them under their direction and the influence in them, they 
proceeded also along this way with respect to areas, climes, districts, 
cities, and villages." 

As regards souls, for them [i.e., those crediting magic] there are 
those which are not linked to bodies {_-.-] and which do not live in 
the lineage [22] h 
above them [i.e., bodies], and of their rising above their filth and their 
squalor. They call these souls the divine [ones]. 

And, for them [the believers], those are divided into two kinds." 








one way or another, because of their elevation 











his is the foundational doctrine for astrological geography. The literature from 

Classical Antiquity provides us with a series of associations between regions of 

the earth — particularly, the seven climes — and the planets and the zodiacal 

igns. On this, see Bouché-Leclerca, L’Astrologie grecque, pp. 327-347 and my 

‘astrologische Geographic’, pp. 85-104 and ‘ikoumené hypouranios’, pp. 25-69. 
‘These notions, including the theory of seven climes, are formulated in Epistle 4 
(On Geography’). The reason why geography is dealt with in Epistle 4 — thus 
breaking the conventional order of the quadrivium of mathematical sciences 
(arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and music) — is that geography was regarded. 
asthe earthly counterpart to the science of the stars, in the manner of an appendix 
to the indubitably nobler science of astronomy. 

122 The comparison of Beirut with the readings of our two manuscripts raises a 
problem here. Whereas Beirut has the implausible janna (corrected by Marquet 
to juththa) and then, in various subsequent occurrences, the word juththa (also 
tobe found in the similar passage from Epistle 49, but again according to Beirut 
only), nr (confirmed at least im two cases by lam) has theless common word 
jinth (a variant of ins, meaning ‘race’ or lineage’) which I would suggest to take 
asthe lectio difficilior. The word jutitha is, n-fact, problematic, As opposed to the 
‘more neutral jasad — equally mentioned in the passage —, it primarily refers to 
the body asa corpse, or a cadaver ora carcass (as in Epistle 3, ‘On Astronomy’; 
see Rasd'l, vol. 1, p. 137.7 and also, further down in the present epistle, in the 
passage dealing with physiognomy), and this clearly docs not fit with one of 
the subsequent occurrences, where the word is applied to the stazs. It would be 
instructive to consult the manuscripts available for the passage in Epistle 49, 

ompare the testimony 10 follow with the slightly abridged but essentially 

identical passage from Rasa’, Epistle 49. vol.4. p. 244.1122 (tr. Baffioni): ‘We 
have already mentioned that some earlier [philosophers] held that souls are 
divided into two kinds: (1) those which do not dwell in a body (juththa) and are 
not attached to bodies (ajsdm), and they are divided into two kinds: (1a) those 
which are good per se, namely the angels, and (1b) those which are evil per se, 
namely the devils. And (2) other soulsare attached to the bodies (juthetlea[sie]} 
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‘The first kind is good by essence, and its individuals are called angels. 


They [the believers] seek to get closer (5 y;:]" to them [angels], in 
‘order to appropriate the good. And the second kind is bad by essence, 
and its individuals are called devils. They (the believers] seek to get 
closer to them [devils], in order to getrid of their bad. And they assign 
to each one [15] of them a distinct invocation [«ea], a determined 
incense [ 450]. and a sequence of rituals [ Jac], by way of which they 
attain what they wish. 

Other souls are linked to the lineage [¢.e] of the stars and do not 
depart from it. And these are nevertheless linked and behave in this 
terrestrial world according to two categories of behaviour: 

(1) By way of the natures of the bodies [sL.:i] [to which they are 
linked], as is reported in the books of astrology. 

(2) By way of their souls. 

Other souls are linked to bodies [s|.»'] without departing from them 
and without renouncing them, except to the extent that their spirit [55] 
departs as a result of their passing-away. Of this class of souls, there is 
one species [¢3}] that lives in the human lineage [¢-] and behaves [in 
accordance] with it and in it and does not depart from it, except on the 
‘occasion when the soul departs from the rest of the individuals — animals 
and plants — while passing to the Sea of Tatis [sl], namely, [20] 








cf the stars, are inseparable from them and do not detach from them (tasbiru 
‘an-ha) but to a certain extent, and these act (mutasarrifa) in the world by two 
types of actions (tasarru) (a) in the natures of their bodies (ajsdd) according to 
‘what is recorded in the books about the dispositions of the stars, and (b) in their 
souls. And other souls are attached to the bodies (ajsid), do not separate from 
‘them and do not detach from them (tasbiru ‘an-ha) other than to the extent that 
they separate from the body (juththa) for its corruption. And among this class 
‘of souls there is a species which dwells in the human body (juthtia) and does 
‘ot separate from it but like the souls of the other animal and vegetal beings 
separate [from them], and the place to which they arrive (masiru-ha) isthe Sea 
called Tas, to be punished there unless (illé an) they seck a delay in falling into 
matter, where their staying will be proper and they will have the povrer to attain 
their redemption.” 

124 Both Marquet (Sabéens I’, p. 38) and Baffioni (‘Secret Sects’, p. 18) assume that 
this word means to offera sacrifice’, but I would see that as over- interpretation. 

125. On these elements as part of the Sabian initiation ceremonies, see the 
Introduction, pp. 62-63. 

126 Marquet (Sabéens I’, p. 38) suggests, without conviction, the ‘unar ocean’. 
But the ‘Sea of Tats’ (babr fatis) in the present context might well be directly 
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the sphere of ether, in order [for them] to suffer there until they ask for 
the reversal of this and the descent into a matter that is fitting for their 
dwelling, and in order [for them] to take command of the realization 
of their salvation. 

And they [the believers in magic] allege to be able to know the path 
ofthese (souls) by pondering character traits [ ;5Jei] and habits. If they 
find [one soul] similar to the beasts [4.2] in its behaviour, having a 
nature [,.+] without a thought about the support of a religion or 
[about] the examination of a doctrine, then, regarding it, they decree 
that its soul is the soul of a beast, for which nothing is fitting but only 
the fact of populating a house and perpetuating the species of mankind 
[2:L)¢3]. As for the other (fol. 525b) species, these are souls for which 
it is possible that, when they are healthy, they ascend towards the 
spheres and live in them and take pleasure with them and in them. But 
it is possible, when they are ill, for them to fall down from them [the 
spheres] and live in the [human] lineage [+2] [p. 297] and be linked 


connected with the peacock (fa'its or jaws, from the Greck tad) and some 
ofits symbolism. F. Viré, ‘Tawus’, E12, p. 396, records that ‘according to some 
beliefs, it [the peacock] is said to have been the cause of the entry of the Devil 
into Paradise and of the expulsion of Adam, with the injunction that he was 
never to return there for the whole duration of the terrestrial world’. A Muslim 
legend reported via the Qisas al-anbiya’ literature has it indeed that Iblis, who 
wished to enter Paradise, then guarded by the angel Ridwin, managed to slip 
past him by convincing the haughty peacock to carry him under its feathers 
into the Garden; see Knappert, Islamic Legends, pp. 36-37. On Malik Ta’ts, the 
King Peacock (or Angel Peacock) believed to have redeemed itself from its fall 
and then become a central figure in the Kurdish Yazidi religious literature, see 
Kreyenbrock, Yarid?’, pp. 313-316, especially p. 313, The lkhwan identify here the 
‘Sea of Tats’ with the “sphere of ether’ (which is mid-way between the spheres 
of the four elements and the planetary spheres), and mention the souls that are 
there to endure suffering until they find the way of “descent intoa matter’.In 
other words, the expression is meant to designate the ‘interval’ between heaven 
‘and hell in which the souls are believed to remain between two successive cyeles 
‘of metempsychosis. Sce also Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, tr. Dodge p. 746: ‘They 
[the apostles] have promised enduring contentment for the obedient, but for 
the person who is disobedient, they have promised torment and punishment 
to the extent which he deserves. Eventually, however, this [punishment] will 
be ended. It is related that one of their leaders said, “God punishes for nine 
thousand cycles, after which there will bea change to the compassion of God”. 
On Shahrastint’s report on metempsychosis and reincarnation cycles, see also 
the Introduction, p. 49, 
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with it, and [it is possible that] they take pleasure and suffer from 
them [human bodies] and in them. And these souls are the human 
and incarnated souls [4,3 23..3]]. 

‘And they allege that itis also possible for them to know towards what 
outcome the human being is ed to after his demise, ifhe departs from 
this world while being in the condition he wishes. And this is because, 
for each view and [each] religion, the thought of the one believing is 
realized in the direction of one of the categories of character traits, 
[5] and one is moved towards one of the varieties of actions. 
doctrine which intensifies the savagery of its people and their primitive 
way of life, or the doctrine which multiplies dispute and controversy, or 
the doctrine in which the murder of persons and the seizing of goods 
are multiplied, or the doctrine in which sacrifices of animals and the 
consumption of meat, or other doctrines that are wholly absorbed 
by some of these actions, are exaggerated [ La]. For these actions, 
if they are predominant amongst human beings, [they] clothe them 
with character traits by which their habits are steered, [habits] that are 
permanent in them and by which they are known. 

And they allege also that each category of character traits, even ifit is 
[found] in humans, is more powerful and more apparent in one species 
[10] amongst the species of animals, such as, bravery with the lion, pride 
with the wolf, slyness with the fox, greed with the swine, silliness with 
the donkey, humility with the camel, hastiness with the gecko, stickling 
with the creepy-crawslies, lasciviousness with the bear, appetency with 
the monkey, under-handedness with the snake, Keptomania with 
the magpie, rapturousness with the falcon, fearfulness with the hare, 





e the 


127 It is interesting to find this judgement on ‘exaggerated’ doctrines under the 
Tkhwin’s pen, who are generally known for their tolerance and open-mindedness. 
In this respect one may recall here the famous passage from Epistle 48 (‘On 
the Call to God’), by which they declare: ‘Know this, my Brothe: 
‘opposed to any science, we do not to cling fanatically to any doctrine, and 
we do not keep ourselves away from any of the books that the sages and the 
philosophers have written or composed on the various sciences and the subtle 
meanings which they have extracted by their intellects and observations. As for 
the support, assistance, and foundation of our cause, they are the books of the 
prophets, God bless them all, the revelation which they have set forth, as well 
as the information, inspiration, and revelation passed to them by the angels’ 
see Rasa’, vol. 4, p. 167. 





we are not 
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exhausture with the gazelle, lust with the billy-goat, haughtiness with 
the peacock [_»5,l]," perfidy with the raven, oblivion with the mouse, 
monopolization with the ant, mutual excitability as with the dog, or 
aggression with the cock. 

(The situation] is similar to this for the inseparable attributes of 
the character traits: a number of species of animals share them in 
common, (15] differing in abundance or paucity, and each having a 
definite measure, according to the species. And man, when he is just 
dead, having within him a certain limit of this character trait whose 
measure [he has] within him, is transported towards that [p. 298] 
species which preserves it. 





128 To link the peacock with haughtiness may seem to be fairly obvious, but in the 
context of the present epistle this association is perhaps best interpreted when 
pput in line with the above mention of the ‘Sea of Tats” (Sea of the Peacock’) and 
the legend it refers to regarding erring souls; see note 126 above. 

129. In Epistle 26 (‘On the Man as Microcosmos'; see Ras, vol.2, pp. 473-475), the 
Brethren provide ano ther list of animals in connection with qualities or traits of 
character, but while the two lists agree with each other on certain associations (as 
in the case of the lion, the wolf, the camel, and the peacock), they are at variance 
for many others, and each one deals with animal species that are not taken into 
account in the other statement. More on this in Marquet, Philosophie, p. 190. 

130 Inother words, depending on his dominant character trait atthe time of his death, 
man is reincarnated into the species in which the same trait is also dominant. 
‘There is possibly no better illustration of this doctrine than Plato's myth of Er 
at the very end of the Republic. In spite of its celebrity, it seems worthwhile 
hhere quoting from the following section: ‘So saying, the prophet flung the lots, 
‘out among them all, and each took up the lot that fell by his side(....] And 
‘whoever took up a lot saw plainly what number he had drawn. And after this, 
again the prophet placed the patterns of lives before ther on the ground, far 
more numerous than the assembly. They were of every variety, for there were 
lives of all kinds of animals and all sorts of human lives(....] But there was 
no determination of the quality of soul, because the choice of a different life 
inevitably determined a different character|....] For he [Ex] said that it was a 
sight worth seeing to observe how the several souls selected their lives. He said it 
was a strange, pitiful, and ridiculous spectacle, as the choice was determined for 
the most part by the habits of their former lives. He saw the soul that had been 
Orpheus’, he said, selecting the life of a swan, because from hatred of the tribe 
of women, owing to his death at their hands, it was uawilling to be conceived 
and born of a woman’; Republic X.617e-620a, tr. Shorey. The text next provides 
other examples of the same kind: Thamyras, another singer, selects the life of 
a nightingale; Ajax chooses the life a lion; the buffoon Thersites takes the life 
ofan ape, and so on. Itis of course impossible to determine whether this myth 
may have influenced the Brethren directly, but the fact that the authors quote 
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‘And it seems that this approach is the opposite of the method of the 
physiognomist (2-1. =Ls], since, through that method, one is led 
to infer the character traits from external appearances." And in every 
[perishable] body [2] in which they occur and [in every] clay that 
materializes them, felicity is mixed up with torment, and ailment with 
pleasure, with the result that this [perishable body] is-a deception for 
them, anda bond for the whole period during which it (the perishable 
body] is linked to what it can in accordance with [20] its genus, until it 
receives what can get in full from these [traits] and [until] it takes the 
whole of what is within these [traits], and Your Lord is not ever unjust 
to His servants.'” 

‘Andall this [that] 1 have just mentioned and what Ihave reported 
about it [comes] from their foundation and the premises of their [the 
believers in magic] sciences, as.a validation of their doctrine with respect 
to magic and talismans. And if Ihave left aside more than what I have 
mentioned, and left out more than what I have reported, avoiding the 
development and looking for the abridgment, it is because I have left 
aside the mention of what, in this respect, follows for them the current 
of what has been mentioned in the Book of Properties [_1s5],"" such as 


from another book of the Republic in the same epistle may be regarded as an. 
argument in that direction. 

131. Physiognomy (‘ilm af firisa), which could indeed be defined asthe science to 
determine a hidden character trait by analysing external characteristics, was 
considered by Islamic authors to be a form of divination. On this, see Savage 
‘Smith, ‘Introduction’, pp. Ix-Ixiv. The Pseudo Aristotelian Sirral-asrar, whose 
Latin posterity under the mame of Sccrettin Seeretorum was enormous, includes 
a chapter on physiognomy. On the Rasa’ Iftwan al-Safa’as one of the sources 
of the Arabic model, sce for instance Grignaschi, ‘Origine’, p. 15 (and also the 
chart, p. 87) Let us also remember that Epistle 9 of the Rasd'ilis entirely devoted 
to ‘the explanation of character traits, the causes of their difference, their types 
of diseases, and anecdotes drawn from the refined manners of the prophets and 
the cream of the morals of the sages’ 

132 Quran 41:46, Note the variant from the Quranic Vulgate: Allah instead 
of Rabou ka. 

133. Another passage with use of the fist person singular. On this, see note 27 above. 

134. By Khawass (‘properties’), we are meant to understand in the present context 
the occult properties of the substances. The science of occult properties played 
azole of prime importance in alchemy, anda considerable number of variants, 
of the ‘Book of Properties’ is known to have circulated in the Islamic Middle 
‘Ages; see Sezgin, GAS, 1V, pp. 377-378. See also M. Ullmann, ‘Khassa’, 
1097-1098. Amongst these works, the most famous was the Kitab al-Khawass 
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the action of the magnet and other things (fol. 526a) amongst properties. 
And this I have left aside because of its evidence. On the contrary, I 
will mention another collection [of things], in order for you to take 
interest, in this respect, my brother, in all their objectives, and in order 
for you to conceive of their conditions in their quests. 


C. The Eighty-Seven Temples 


Indeed, they also allege that, when these premises have been established 
for them and they have become on intimate terms with them, and 
[when] their examination of these has been long, [then] they have 
made derivations from them and have built upon them, stating [1,15 





If what has been just mentioned is established, and [if] the stars and 
the souls take possession of the bodies in virtue of this of science and 
capability, and if there are those [stars and souls] which are propitious 
to us and which take possession of us, [5] then necessity compels us to 
get closer to them and to implore them, so as to repair what is corrupt 
in us, and in order to ease what impacts us, and to oppose what diverts 
{us] from what is right with respect to our thoughts and views, in order 
that two things be attained by us: [1] goodness of life in this world; and 
{2] the mastering of freedom in the afterlife.’ 


So, whenever they wish to get closer to some star or soul, they 
perform the rituals which it occurs to them are appropriate to its 
nature. And then, they ask for what they need and what is inside 


al-kabir compiled by Jabir ibn Hayyan himself (see Kraus, Jabir, vol.1, pp. 148-152 
fora detailed description), and it is indeed possible that the Brethren are here 
referring to that work, as has been suggested by Baffioni (Frammenti, p. 365). 
‘The mention of the magnet — the only indication in the present passage as to 
the contents of that book — Is, of course, not sufficient to allow us to decide. 
Fora-comparison of the Jabirian corpusand that of the Rasd’il IKhwan al-Safa’ 
and the possibility of borrowings between the two, see, Marquet, ‘Relations’, pp. 
39-51. Imhis Sabéens I’, p. 40, Marquet suggested an identification of the book 
with the Kitab fi Khawéssal-nabat wa'l-abjar al-ma‘diniyya compiled by acertain 
Dasham according to the Nabatean Agriculture. This scems to be a gratuitous 
assertion. 

135 ‘The whole passage is put in the direct speech by the Brethren. We should thus 
infer that they are quoting here from another source which they do not mention. 
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[the star or the soul], under its power, stating that, whenever they 
perform some category of natural actions and get closer to the stars, 
in observance of them [the stars]. yet without turning their attention 
to anything related to [p. 299] astrology, then [10] the influence of 
this will be weak, as regards the satisfaction of the need, duc to their 
selection of this star by volition [551,!] alone. 

Likewise, whenever they perform [actions] and follow the method 
of astral elections [1,1+]," so as to solicit the fulfilment of the need, 
without observance of the natural actions, [then] the influence for the 
satisfaction [of the need] will be weak as well. Conversely, in most 
cases, it hardly comes to fulfilment due to the selection of stars in this 
respect by nature alone, as one may often see and hear in the case of 
someone undertaking this and striving for it, owing to his ignorance 
and the absence of purpose, and [his] desiring it yet without direction 
— people who are naiive and from the populace of shallow knowledge 
in those things, who ignore the foundations of this art and its sciences! 
They desire from this what is impossible and vain. for any people of 
[15] this art — I mean, the art of talismans and magic. 

And they [those skilled in magic] allege that, if they combine the 
two things [volition and nature] with one another and follow the two 
paths in the quest for their needs, the nature of the star and its volition 
will join together for them. And this is the surest [method] in terms of 
causality [_1-], and the most beautiful in terms of the quest and the 
attainment of the objective [2 ,21. 

And they allege that this action, if it originates from a diseased 
secret thought and from a feeble intention, will follow the way of folly 
and passion, and the profit from it will disintegrate. And maybe it will 
provoke its opposite, and [there will be] damage in it and by it. 




















136 In addition to other traditional branches of the astrological art such as 
genethlialogy (which deals with nativities) or mundane astrology (which is 
concerned with world affairs and events:in general), one should also mention a 
practice that isknown as catarchic astrology, dealing with ‘elections’ (ikhtiyarat) 
and by which one seeks to determine the most appropriate time to start (hence, 
the origin of the name ‘catarchie, from the Greek xatdipysty, ‘to begin’). See 
Saliba, ‘Role’, pp. 341-370, here pp. 353-355, for a presentation of the various 
branches of astrology. 
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‘They have considered the cities which are allotted to a certain star, 
in agreement with the experiences thathad befallen them, asit is found 
and mentioned in the books of astrology. And they have distinguished 
them and observed [20] which [cities] are under its [Le., that star’s] 
authority when it is in its exaltation [.3,2],!” which are under its 
authority when it is in its domicile [Cw], and which are under its 
authority when it is in its decan (4-,].!” And when it was favourable 
for them to keep with those conditions and to scrutinize what befell 
them [the cities], they waited for this star to come into in some of 
these diginities,' and they began the construction of a temple for 








137 For ‘exaltation’, see note 25 above, 

138 Fach planet exerts its specific authority on two signe (in the case of Mercusy, 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn) — or else on one sign only (in the case of 
the two luminaries, the Sun and the Moon). Not to be confused with zodiacal 
houses (on which, see note 45 above), these signs are said to be the ‘domiciles! 
raletships'(bayt [al-kavwakib], pl. busy, Greek, olkog Latin, domus), either diurnal 
ornocturnal, of the corresponding planets, according to the following system: 
Moon in Cancer (its noctunal domiciles no diurnal domicile for the Moon); 
Mercury in Virgo (diurnal) and Gemini (nocturnal); Venus in Libra (diurnal) and 
‘in Taurus (nocturnal); Sun in Leo (its diurnal domicile; no nocturnal domi 
for the Sun}; Mars in Scorpio (diurnal) and in Aries (nocturnal); Jupiter in 

‘agittarius (diurnal) and in Pisces (nocturnal); Saturn in Capricorn (diurnal) and 
in Aquarius (nocturnal). See Bouché Leclercq, L’Astrologie grecque, pp. 182-192. 
The Brethren define the system of domiciles in Epistle 3 (On Astronomy’); see 
Rasa’, vol. 1, p. 120. See also my Révalutions, p. 8, for references to Greek and. 
Arabic authors. 

139 In addition to dividing the zodiac into twelve signs of 30 degrees each, ancient 
astrologers also used to divide it into 36 ‘decans’ (wajh, pl. wale: Greek, 
Sexavo': Latin, devanus, or faces) of 10 degrees each and cach allegeally meant to 
correspond to the peculiar power of an old Egyptian deity. See Bouché Leclercq, 
LAstrologie grecque, pp. 215-234. This religious alternative to the classical system 
of signs became widely popular, especially in Hermetic literature, Hermes 
‘Trismegistus himself being ascribed with the authorship of a treatise ‘On the 
‘Thirty-Six Decans’ see the Latin edition by Simonetta Feraboli and Sylvain 
Matton, Hermetis Trismegisti De Triginta Sex Decanis, Corpus Christianorum, 
Continuatio Mediaevalis, 144 (Turnhout: Brepols. 1994). The Brethren define 
the system of thirty-six ‘lords of decans’ (arbab al-wujih) in Epistle 3 (On 
Astronomy’) see Rasa’, vol. 1, pp. 123-124. 
ity’ (hase pl ust; Greek, dipecic Latin, pars, or dignitas),is.aconceptoften 

referred to by the Ikhwan when dealing with astrological issues, In ancient and. 

mediaeval astrology, the ‘dignities’ indicate the strength ofa planct’s in luence 

‘The ive traditional dignities are (1) domicile (and detriment); (2) exaltation (and 

fall); (3) triplicity; (4) terms and (5) decan. See my Révolutions, p. 88, for classical 
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that star in the city for which this dignity had been determined. And 
they represented that temple with the image [3 5.0]"* by which it [the 
planet] was configurated when it was in one of its dignities, together 
with images (fol. 526b) from amongst the predominant stars, and the 
images [0] that are in the same degree [<3]. And they placed them 
in that temple. 

And they have prescribed a norm of rituals and have fixed them 
in a constitution which they have left with the custodians. And they 
have annexed to it the mention of the issues which it is appropriate to 
ask for when it is in one of its dignities, in that it is within and under 
its allotment And they have established that day of every year as the 
feast of that star in that temple. 

And whenever some need occurred to a man [p. 300] of their people, 
he sought to be satisfied for that, [5] and asked which temple it was 
attributed to. And as soon as he knew, he made a vow to that temple 
corresponding to it. He went out with it [the need] to it [the temple] 
on the day of its feast. He performed the actions recommended for it 
and the one who had made the vow obtained [the satisfaction of] it. 


references on this subject. Itis important not to confuse this notion with that of 

‘part/lot’ (salm), which the Brethren define in their epistle on astronomy and 

which plays a crucial role, as we have seen, in the original version of the story of 

the man claiming prophecy. in agreement with Greek mythology. 

note 120 above. In the same way as the twelve zodiacal signs, the seven 
planets, in their quality of deities, are also susceptible to be ‘represented’ under 
the form of specific ‘images” corresponding to each one of them. Islamic astrology 
inherited from Classical Antiquity the principal characteristics enabling one to 
construe the ‘representation’ or the ‘image’ (siira) of each ofthe planetary gods. 
‘Thus, Saturn is usually portrayed as an old man, Mars as a warrior, Venus as a 
young woman, and so on. These associations, with the multiplication of attributes 
for each planetary god, resulted in Islam in an extremely rich fconographys see 
Caioz20, Images, pp. 165-198. Pseudlo-Majrt’s GhZyat al-hakim includes various 
chapters — as for instance, the second part of Book II, Chapter 10 — that deal 
with the description of those planetary images, but this is another issue for which 
coherence is not to be expected. 

142. Thisis a reference to interrogative astrology; that is, the masd'il interrogations’) 
about a wide variety of issues of life — theft, sudden lost of power or objects. 
and the like — which the astrologer seeks to predict; on this, see Saliba, ‘Role’, 
pp. 341-370, here p. 354 
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[Here is] an example of the distinction between needs." If, for 
instance, the Sun, being in Aries (which is its exaltation), is positioned 
on the degree of the ascendant," then the needs for which itis possible 
to perform magic will be only the issues that are concerned with the 
allotment of the fifth zodiacal sign: offspring, pleasure, joy; and this is 
because of the sign of Leo, which is the fifth from its ascendant. If it 
[the Sun], being in the sign of Leo, is positioned on the degree of the 
ascendant, [then] the needs for which it is possible to perform magic 
will be only the issues [of those] whose souls are linked to [10] religions, 
divine men, judges and the like, and travels, because of the sign of 
Aries (which is its exaltation); and it is the ninth from the ascendant. 

And if the Moon, being in Taurus (which is its exaltation), is 
positioned on the ascendant, [then] only the needs which are in the 
allotment of the third [sign] will be fitting: brothers, sisters, relatives, 
and close travels, because of the sign of Cancer, which is the third 
from the ascendant. If it [the Moon], being in Cancer, is positioned 
to the ascendant, the fitting issues and the needs satisfied by them will 
be only [those] which are in the allotment of the eleventh (sign; here, 
Taurus]: hope and felicity. And likewise for the rest of the allotments 
of the stars. 

And they assigned to the planets certain temples, taking into account 
[15] what the number of their dignities required. The Sun was amongst 
them —at the time of its exaltations, itis the lord (<),)3]; and the Moon, 
at the time of its exaltations, the prophets of the laws [_yatsls2i\ eli] and 
the prescriptions | ij” and similarly for the rest of the planets. 

And they also made temples to all the fixed stars, and they managed 
them in the same way as with the planets. And they allege that 
experience has led them to this and to the knowledge of the powers 


143. The examples given here are concerned with the relationships between the 
dignities of domiciles and exaltations. Thus, for the Sun, these are L.eo and Aries 
respectively; for the Moon, Cancerand Taurus. 

144. For ‘ascendant’, see note 45 above. 

145 Traditionally, the Sun is associated with leadership, kings, rulers, lords: the 
Moon, with intuition and prophecy. Regardling the two luminaries in particular, 
‘one finds in Epistle 3 On Astronomy’; see Rasd'il,vol. 1, p. 141) the assertion 
that the Moon is concerned with the affairs of this world and its inhabitants, 
whereas the Sun is concerned with the affairs of the other world. 
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of their influences. Amongst them is the Dog of the Giant [ iui CS), 
that is Sirius Crossing [ y5!) 4.4) ,2,);!” amongst them, al-Uran,"* 
that is Capricorn; amongst them, Haris," and that is Sagittarius; 





146 ‘The ‘Dog of the Giant’ (kalb al-jabbar) is one of the most common Arabic 
appellations for the constellation Canis Maioris the Greater Dog). The reference 
to'the Giant’is forthe adjacent constellation of Orion, the giant hunter of Greek: 
ancient mythology whose dog was placed on the heavenly sphere next to him. 
See Aratus, Phtaenomena 323-327. 

147 Al-shira al-‘abir Qiterally, ‘Sirius, that has crossed {the Milky Way), variant 
of which being al-shi'ra al-yamaniyya (literally, ‘Sirius, the southern), refers 
to a Canis Maioris, that is, the brightest star of the heavens. Under the name 
“Sothis’, it was particularly cevered in ancient Egypt, since it was considered 
as the traditional herald of the annual flood of the Nile. Indeed, it marked the 
beginning ofa 1,461-year cycle, known asthe ‘Year of the Dog’, or the ‘Egyptian 
Great Year’, corresponding to the lapse of time required for the heliacal rising of 
Sothis Sirius to coincide again with the Ist Thoth, that is, the first of the 365 days 
ofthe Egyptian calendar. See Censorinus, De Die Narali 18.10. For amalgamations 
of this period with the conjunctional Great Year of the ancients and with the 
measure of the phoenix’s life-span, see my Annus platonicus. For a discussion 
on the origin of the terms al-shi'rd and al-abur, see Paul Kunitzsch, Arabische 
Sternnamen in Europa (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1959), pp. 117-1195 see 
also his Untersuchungen zur Sternnomenklatur der Araber (Wiesbaden: Oto 
Harrassowitz, 1961), p. 111. 

148 Beirut and nis have al. Ura, and lms provides something ike al aziin. cannot 
see any plausible explanation for this name. 

149 Al jadi (“The Goat) is the traditional designation of the constellation (and 
zodiacal sign) of Capricom, or else of its main star, a Capricornis; see Kunitzsch, 
Sternnomenklatuer, p. 22. Butitalso may design the polar star, a Ursae Minoris 
(also known as Polaris) see Kunitzsch, Stermnomeenklatur, p62. On the basis of 
the parallel with Sagittarius in the next phrase, I would opt for Capricorn here. 

150. Thave been unable to identify this name. for which the manuscript tradition 
makes problems. Lam provides alris; Beirut has something like haras or harwis, 

Sabéens I, p. 44, is ata loss: “Hrws: le héros? 

Horus? Ou autre chose?’. Baffioni, Frammenti, p. 368, does not provide new 
clements. I think the identification with Horus should be ruled out, since the 
name of the ancient Egyptian deity is normally transcribed with the letter hain 
‘Arabic. Although unprovable, the connection with rdmz (Sagittarius) may perhaps 
‘suggest a corruption in the manuscript tradition for urgiib (‘the Heel- Tendon’) 
which is the usual name for 6 Sagittarii. 

151 Two names were used by the Arabs to designate the constellation (and zo diacal 
sign) of Sagittarius, namely, gaws — which scems to have been the primitive 
form — and ravi, as found in our text. See Kunitzsch, Sternnomenklatur, p.22. 
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amongst them, Suha,'* which is the little star which is part of the 
Great Bear!* 

And [deriving] from the fixed stars, as if these were the souls 
denuded, they also made other temples, and they managed them in 
the same way as with the stars, [20] along the years and the needs. 
Amongst them is Pluto [_Jo4la],'* who is the king in charge of hell 
and the abyss; [p. 301] amongst others, Poseidon [ ;.1,ii],% who is 
the king in charge of the sea; amongst others, Fiihas [, o> yl] who is 
the king in charge of the winds; amongst others, Kimas [,«.5],” who 


152. Suha (literally, “The Forgotten’) isa common Arabic name — another isal-khawr, 
from which derives the modern name ‘Alcor’ — for 80 Ursae Maiori 
the faint but important stars making up the constellation of the 
See Kunitzsch, Sternnamen, pp-125-127 and p. 208;and also his Anwa-Tradition, 
pp. 80-81. On the anwa’ system of the early Arabs and its identification with 
the system of 28 lunar ‘mansions’ (mandzil) see the stil valuable Carlo Alfonso 
Nallino, Raccolta, V, pp. 171-194. For the lunar mansionsin Islamiciconography, 
see Caiozzo, Images, pp. 331-345. The Brethren list the mansions with their names 
in Epistle 3 (On Astronomy); see Rasd'il,vol. 1, p. 133. 

153. In Arabic astronomy, banat al-na‘sh — an expression whose origin remains 
unclear — was the name commonly used to design the three stars forming the 
beam of the Great Bear, respectively , (and n Ursae Maioris, the four other stars 
forming the Bear itself being just named al-na‘sh, See Kunitzsch, Sternnamen, pp. 
149-150. The Greater Bear as a whole was generally termed al-dubb al-akbar 30 
asto distinguish it from the Lesser Bear (al-dubb al-asghar). It is most probably 
due to the the influence of this appellation that we find here the expression ‘bandt 
aal-na'sh (or banat nash) al-kubra’, also widely attested in the Arabic literature 
of anwa’, see Kunitzsch, Anwa’-Tradition, pp. 29 and 85. 

154 Lam reads al-"ultita (or al“ulafi). Beirut and niin provide al-Fuluf, which was 
taken over by Marquet (Sabéens P, p. 44) as corresponding to Pluto, god of, 
hell — a proposition endorsed by Baffioni, Frammenti, pp. 368-369. The context 
makes this correspondence very plausible indeed. 

155. Beirut provides a wholly unintelligible aftasdir, which Marquet propounded to 
emend with al-Fuisidun, thus corresponding to Poseidon, the ancient god of the 
sea. This emendation is fully corroborated by our two manuscripts. 

156 The two manuscripts and Beirut offer widely varying readings here: al-Fullis 
for lam, al- Wihas for min and something like Lilmiijas for Beirut. Marquet 
(Sabéens P, p. 44) suggests without conviction to see a corruption for al-Buriyis, 
corresponding to the wind god Boreas. The context invites us to view Acolus, 
the chief god of the winds in ancient Greek mythology. as the best candidate 
here, but the manuscripts variants hardly fit with such an identification. In the 
present edition, we have opted for the reading of lam. 

157 Thisis another case of great disparity between Beirut (Limas), lam (al-Has) and 
nndin (Kimas). Marquet (Sabéens"I,p. 44) leaves the case unsolved. In the absence 
of any conclusive evidence, I would opt for Kimas, in view of the mention of a 
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is the king in charge of the marvels arising from the jinn; amongst 
others, Aphrodite [jb 31],"* who is the king [sic] in charge of the 
‘waves; and so forth for what they could conceive of. And, in this way, 
they completed for them eighty-seven temples." 


D. The Temple of Jirjas 


‘Then, in the same manner, they also made a temple, at a time when all 


the planets were in their dignities,'® and they di 





ided it into two parts. 


‘They assigned one of them to men, and the other to women. And in 


cach (fol. 527) of its two parts, there is a big hall [ 


158 


159 


160 


] which does not 





king known as Kimas the Hermesian, allegedly a prolific author on alphabets and 
the secrets of nature according to Pseudo Ibn Wahshiyyas see Ancient Alphabets 
‘and Hieroglyphic Characters Explained (London, 1906), p. 13:"The alphabet of 
king Kimas the Hermesian. He wrote two hundred books on astronomy, on the 
secret of physic, and on the qualities of plants and minerals’ 
‘Lam reads bagnifin, and Beirut something like alfartus, which Marquet (Sabéens 
T,p. 44) would identify with the Greek Proteus. But mun leads us, it would seem, 
towards a much more plausible explanation: Afriitisis for the Greek Aphrodite, 
bor indeed from the sea foam according to ancient mythology. The context 
plainly corroborates this identification, although for strange reasons, the ancient 
goddess oflove has now turned toa male divinity! 
‘The figure of eighty-seven, which both manuscripts and Beirut agree on, is also 
corroborated by the fact that the authors refer later on, to the names ofthe ‘eighty- 
seven angels, male and female’ recited by the p: 
explanation for this figure, but would nevertheless suggest a possible connection. 
‘with the list of astrological lots as provided by Birtini on Abi Ma‘shar’sauthority. 
‘The list (see note 48, above) includes, as may be remembered, seven lots related 
to the planets, eighty lots to the houses, and then ten that are related to neither a 
planet nora house. In the present description of the Sabi’an temples, the Ikhwan, 
provide examples of calculation that are explicitly concemed with planetary 
houses. Iwould assume that the figure of eighty-seven temples (or angels) may 
hhave been chosen in relation with the first eighty-seven lots of Abii Ma‘shar’s 
table (thus, excluding the last ten lots), although this figure does not match with 
the indications given by the Brethren themselves as to the number of temples 
dedicated to the fixed stars or to deities not attached to a corporeal body. 
The temple of Jrjas, to which the rest of the account is dedicated almost entirely, 
is clearly a ease apart, in that it was built when the planets were all in their 
ignites. Itmust also be considered the eighty eighth temple, since the passage 
referred to in the previous note makes it clear that the priest recites ‘the names 
‘of the angels, male and female — and there are eighty-seven of them — and 
the name of the Jirjas, chief of the Iblis. On the identification of this temple of 
swith the one referred to in the sub-section on the feast of Kadha, sce the 
Introduction, p. 56. 








. I cannot see any decisive 
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have an opening in its walls, nor 4 gap in its door, so much that, when 

its dooris closed, there remains absolutely no light in there. And they 

made its door on the southern side and its forefront on the northern 
side.’*! They attired (1,.5] the twelve zodiacal signs with their names.! 

And they manufactured an image for the seven planets, each one of 

them worked out with the appropriate material, such as the Sun with 

Bold [23], the Moon with silver [223], Saturn with iron [4jse], Jupiter 

‘with quicksilver [55], Mars with copper (_-bu], Venus with tin [eas 

and Mercury with lead [[,.i]2% 

161 The orientation of sacred buildings to the north is a common feature of many 
<ivilizations. In the specific context of Harran, it is much dealt with by Ibn 
al-Nadim, who in various places of his report mentions a ‘mystery to the north 
to thejinn, the devils, and the deities. In one place. the ‘mystery to the north is 
‘even presented as a ritual performed ‘to the chief ofthe finn — later also referred 
toas “the God of the North” — who is the greatest divinity’; see Fvhrist, tr. Dodge, 
P. 760. On this mystery and its possible Mesopotamian antecedants, see Green, 
City, pp. 192-204, 

162 It is not quite clear what the authors mean by this expression, It seems likely 
that the use of kasaw would imply that the names of the signs were ‘engraved of 
‘embroidered somewhere, but itis also possible to understand that the vediacal 
Signs were given their appearance according to their names. The text is not 
explicit enough to decide. 

163, These associations are strange. The traditional associations between planets 
and metals, rooted in Proclus’ Commentary on the Timacus, developed in Late 
Antiquity and transmitted over the centuries without much change up to the 
Renaissance, are as follows: the Moon with silver; Mereury, quicksilver (ia 
substitution for electrum as found in earlier lists); Venus, ‘copper: Mars, iron; 
the Sun, gold Jupiter, tin; Saturn, lead; see Halleux, métavex, pp. 151-156 for « 
thorough discussion and list of antique references. See also, Caiozv0, “Lone 
verte’ pp. 270-302. But the present list offers quite an interesting parallel with 
Pseudo Majeitf’s Ghayat al-hakirn (Book Il, Chapter 10 and Book TTI. Chapter 73, 
hose manuscript tradition connects Saturn with iron and Mars with coppes see 
AL Ritter, Pseuclo-Mafriti, Das Ziel des Weisen, Studien der Bibliothek ‘Warburg, 
12 (Leipzig-Berlin, 1933), p. 106. This curiosity was noticed by Plessner in the 

lish summary of the Ghaya published as part of the introduction to the 
erman translation of the Arabic; see Plessner in H. Ritter and M. Plessner 

(ed. and tr.), Picatrix’. Das Ziel des Weisen von Pseudo-Majriti, Studies of the 

Warburg Institute, 27 (London, 1962), p. lxv: ‘Chapter 10 [of Book II] deals with 

talismans made by engraving certain figures on the stones and metals which 

belong to the planets. It falls into three parts, of which the first isthe enumeration 
of the minerals belonging to the various planets. The Arabic manuscripts of 

The Aim of the Sage, unlike those of the translations, show striking deviations 

from the usual classification. It is therefore possible that the correspondences 

ofthe translations with the norm may be due to-a reworking of the text. In any 
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And they formed each one of them according to the [5] image 
[5,2] it has in the sign ofits exaltation, as is established in the books 
of astrology. And in front of them, there is a mat where [there are] 
seven discs [, 213i] of chalk displayed in the manner of targets, whose 
faces are turned to the statues (J 
there is a censer [3.4], new, made of red clay, each one of these being 
[made] in the name of one of the seven planets. The closest one to the 
idols [-L.2l] is for the Moon and includes one circle. The farthest is 
for Saturn and includes seven circles. And, for each one of them, the 
circles are in proportion with the rank of its star.’ 





* And on each one of these [discs] 





event, it is remarkable that some of the deviations (e. g. iron instead of lead for 
Saturn, copper instead of iron for Mars) are also found in Book III, Chapter 7, 
the chapter on Sabian prayers to the planets’. Regrettably enough, the translation 
of the text itself by Ritter and Plessner is marred by unfortunate mendations no 
doubt intended to ‘correct’ the reading of manuscripts in those places in order 
to make them fit with the traditional series of correspondences: see Ritter and 
Plessner, ‘Picatrix’, p. 113. To find that the Ghaya parallels the Brethren’s report 
in those two instances s, needless to say, a confirmation of the influence exerted 
by the Ikhwan upon this famous treatise. 

164. Each planets represented by a three-dimensional sculpture (timthal),an assertion 
which confirms the previous statement about the material use 
These statues will be referred to as idols (asndm) in the same paragraph. This 
is highly reminiscent of lamblichan theurgy/Egypttan magic; see E.R. Dodds, 
‘The Greeks and the Irrational (University of California Press, 1951), pp. 291-295, 
esp. p. 292: ‘Each god has his “sympathetic” representative in the animal, the 
vegetable, and the mineral world, which is, or contains, a aiupolov ofits 
cause and is thus en rapport with the later. These otjeBola were concealed inside 
the statue, so that they were known only to the releorrjc (Procl. in Tim. 1273.11). 
‘The oppayidec (engraved. gems) and éyypéuuaze (written formulae) correspond 
to the xapexniipec nal dvéuara (wrind of Proc. in Tim. IIL6.13. The yapaxrripes 
(which include such things as the seven vowels symbolic of the seven planetary 
gods) might be either written down (Béoic) or uttered (Expavmaig). The correct 
manner of uttering them was a professional secret orally transmitted.” 

165. Thus, the sum-total is of 1+243+.4+5+6+7 = 28 circles. The number 28 ic one 
of the only four numbers known by the ancients to be ‘perfect’ according to 
the Pythagorean definition, since they are equal to the sum of their factors 
(28=1+2+4 +7 +14). The other three perfect numbers under 10,000 are 
6; 496; and 8,128. Imbued with arithmology as they were, the Ikhwan could 
not have omitted to stress the perfection of this number, and indeed they did, 
as for instance in Epistle 3:“On Astronomy’; see Rasd’, vol. 1, pp. 140-141 
On 28 as pertaining to the Moon (as with twenty-eight lunar mansions), see 
Burckhardt, Mystical Astrology. p-30:*Asto the number 28 of the houses ofthe 
‘Moon, this is obtained by the Pythagorician sum of numbers from 1 to 7, which 
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And on each one of them, there is a cénser [8,2] with distinct 


incense. The one for the Sun is of aloeswood [2.6]; the one for the 
Moon is of frankincense [ ,.5]; the one for Saturn is of storax [4]; 
the one for Jupiter is of ambergris [zs]: the one for [p. 302] Mars is 
of sandarac [4 )-); the one for Venus is of saffron [| 465]; and the 
one for [10] Mercury is of mastic {_Slaae]-1© 


On the left side of (the statues of] the stars, there are a jug [5,4] 


of drink, three long rods [28] of tamarisk [-1s 4)" wood that have 
been cut off from their tree before the cry of the cock, a knife (;,S0] 


of iron whose handle is of iron, and a ring of iron whose stone is fine, 


160 


167 


signifies that the lunar rhythm develops or exposes, in.a successive mode, alll 
the possibilities contained in the archetypes and transmitted, by the hierarchy 
ofthe intermediaries, to the sphere which immediately surrounds the terrestrial 
centre’; see also pp. 35 and 38 for the relation between the lunar mansions and 
the letters of the Arabic alphabet. 

Iftwe were to judge from the passage on the prayers to the planets (= Book IIL, 
Chapter 7) in Pseudo-Majriti’s Ghaya, we would assume that these incenses 
‘were all quite common in the Sabi'an religious ceremonies, although not each is 
specifically connected with a planet as in the present report; see H. Ritter, Ghaya, 
pp. 195-228 (for the Arabic); and Hi Ritterand M. Plessner, Picatrix’ pp. 206-241. 
In the appendix to his ‘Prayers’, pp. 116-117, Pingree provides the translation of 
a short section on planetary suffamigants from a work by the twelfth-century 
author Fakhr al-Din Muhammad ibn ‘Umar al-Razi (d. 1209). According to 
this text (amongst many other kinds of incenses mentioned for each planet), 
aloeswood (‘ad) is associated with Jupiter, the Sun, and Venus; frankincense 
(Kundur) with Mars; storax (raya) with Jupiter and the Sun; ambergris Canbar) 
with Jupiter; sandarac (sandarus) with Jupiter; saffron (za'faran) with Saturn, 
Jupiter, the Sun, and Venus; and mastic (meastaka) with none of the planets. The 
Ghaya itself provides various lists of correspondences, but they are extremely 
contradictory with one another. 

“Tamarisk’ or tamarix farfit) — also‘saltcedar’ —, plant known forits capacity 
to grow in arid environments, is mentioned in Qur'an 34:16 asa weed replacing 
the fruity gardens that had existed earlier with the people of Sabs (not to be 
confused with the $abi'ans of our text). In Genesis 21:33 Abraham is said to have 
planted a tamarisk tree in order to honour Ged. Ibn al-Nadim reports as part 
of a $aban feast taking place on the 30th of Kamun al-Awwal that ‘the priest 
sits on [the top step of] an elevated pulpit with nine steps. He takes a tamarisk 
rod in his hand and then, as the procession passes by him, he strikes each one 
‘ofthem [the worshippers] with the stick three, fives, or seven times’; ihrist, tr. 
Dodge, pp. 762-763. Note that the tamarisk seed (habb al-tarfa’) is used as.a 
suifumigant in the text by Umar al Rizi mentioned in the previous note, being 
associated by its author with Mercury. The same text reports that braziers of 
tamarisk are also used for suffumigation to the Sun and Mars, 
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the size of a [finger-]nail, on which is engraved [j,i] the image of 
Jirjas [+le,>],!® chief [_.5}] of the Iblis [203i] 


E. The Initiation Ritual 


And in it [the temple] the young men and the young maidens enter 
into their religion [22 jl]. And in it are sacrificed cocks [%3].!"" 
And in it there is the recitation of the two secrets [y+], whose case 
will be mentioned further down. And the chief of the priests comes 
and enters the hall in the part of the men. He sits down by that mat 
[ie., with the discs] and faces the foodstuff"? before the setting of the 
Sun. He locks the door. The lamps are lit up and the darkness subsides. 
He is inclined, stretching out the left leg, and raising [himself] on the 
right [leg]. And he lays down his thumb [15], index finger, and middle 





168 Manuscripts do not allow one to determine the reading of this name with 
«certainty. Several possibilities exist: Jarjas'/Jurjas'/Tirfas’, but also ‘Harhas’ (a 
name appearing in a genealogy in 2 Kings 22:14) as well as other vocalizations 
ofthat name. Marquet (Sabéens P, p. 45) opted for ‘Jurjas’, which he wished to 
identify with the Greck Gorgon. Ihave finally retained irjas, in order to preserve 
the close similarity with ‘Jrjis the usual translation of the Greek name ewpylo¢ 
and also the name as given by the Brethren for Fyn in their account of Plato's 
smyth. On Marquet’s identification and my own conjecture about this name, see 
also the Introduction above, pp. 55-59. 

169 On the Qur’anic figure of ‘Iblis’, a proper name of the devil deriving from the 
Greek SidBoRo«, see Wensinck [and Gardetl, ‘Iblis’, pp. 668-669, 

170 By ‘religion’ (din), we are thus meant to understand the Sibi'an religion, which 
the priest explicitly invites the young man to embrace “by hearing the secrets 
of ourangels’ further down in the same section. The phrase coming next in the 
Present section would seem to indicate that the hearing of the secrets marks the 
‘entrance into the religion. 

171. "The sacxificing of animals isa common feature of most Arabic descriptions of 
the Sabi’an rituals. Ibn al- Nadim states that ‘most of the sacrificial 
cocks’ (Flugel, p. 5195 Dodge, p. 748), and indeed, cocks are sat 
occasion of nearly every feast according to his own account. As already hinted 
at in the Introduction above, pp. 59-60, the symbolism of the cock is s0 rich 
and its popularity so widespread that it seems a vain task to try to determine the 
origin ofits useas part of the Fiarranian mysteries. The interest of the Brethren’s 
account in this respect lies in the explicit reference they make farther down, as 
part of the same “Sabian” description, to Socrates’ famous last words as reported 
by Plato in the Phaedo. This shows again how wnembarrassed they felt with their 
own much- simplified conception of the transmission of philosophy. 

172 "This foodstuff (aida) has not been mentioned previously. It appears further 
down in the text and is possibly to be identified with a table of sacrificial offerings. 
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finger of his left hand on the ground, and raises up those corresponding 
on his right hand.” 

From that moment to the moment before the cry of the cock, he 
starts giving a speech, whose content is this: 


0 Jirjas amongst the Jirjas, Iblis amongst the Iblis, great amongst the devils 
and august amongst all jinn, I ask you and beg you and surrender myself 
into your hands, knowing that only your contentment will free me and 
my amiable behaviour to you will save me. For you have followed in me 
the flux of senses," dwelling in the dwelling of the soul, freely disposing 
of whatever is under the rays of the Sun. 

By you our humours are aroused, our limbs are turned, our external 
appearance is deformed, our thoughts are troubled, and our feet are 
shaken. We have decided to introduce [20] one of our young men, in the 
morning of this night of ours, to our call [54¢3]"”*and to let him hear the 
secret [+] of our angels. Be present with usand bear witness for us and 
about uss avert away from us your evil and your calamities; chase away 
from our scene those amongst your companions that are endowed with 
trickery and perfidy. I am approaching you and I sacrifice (~23i] before 
you your enemy [who is] black [ 5,1], wealthy, abominable.” Long has 
he shown to you his enmity because of his nature and, likewise, because 
ofhis strain. He has ascended [,.5] [up to the point of] building [-l4] the 











173 Tam notable to explain the symbolism of this posture, but some ofits elements 
‘make one naturally think of the whirling dervishes of the Mevievi brotherhood, 
with their right-hand palm turned towards the heavens and their left hand 
pointing at the ground, ina gesture of welcoming God’s grace from above and, 
via the heart, bestowing it to the rest of the world here below. 

174 Wehr, sx. ard? renders the expression ‘Min-fru al-shat'u majra al-dam’ with it 
had become second nature to him’, but I have opted for translating the Arabic 
more literally. 

175 ‘The word da'wa (‘call’) is mentioned in Quran 30:34 (in reference to the call 
or invitation made to the dead to stand up and leave their tombs on the Day 
‘of Judgement) and in Quran 14:46 (in reference to the call made by God and 
the prophets to follow the true religion). Its, of course, a word of paramount 
resonance in the context of Ismaili Shitism, where itis usually meant to convey 
in addition the notion of the well-organized propaganda by the missionaries of 
the movement. Under the pen of our Brethren (whose affinity with Ismailism, 
‘on the one hand, and sympathy towards the $ab?ans, on the other hand, can 
hardly be dismissed), the use of such a vocabulary is certainly not innocent. 

176 On the symbolism of the cock, used here by the priest as a talisman, sce the 

Introduction above, pp. 59-60. For the translation ‘black, see Dozy, Supplément, 
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numerous army [,¢]:'” [p- 303] he has climbed to the branches of the 
trees. He has shrieked to the surfaces of the trees. He has set in motion 
the flapping [ 5.i<5] of testimony and alarm. Your heart got alarmed in 
fright at him. Your tongue has stuttered in fear of him. You have turned 
your back at his approach, (fol. 527b) fleeing away from him, and you 
have shied away from him, terrified by him. | will proceed like this as @ 
well-established rule and as a well-known canon, for every young man I 








will make hear my secret. And I stir him for you in proportion toa thing 
by which my authority [,5,(] is promoted. 


This [goes on] until the cock flaps its wings, and [then] he stops 
talking and starts [doing] what is beneficial for man, be it sleep or 
something else. Then, when the morning has shone, he comes forth 
while, of those men who are present, only the people of his call are 
gathered together, and, of the young people, those wishing for their 
introduction to the call and the audition of the secret are brought 
[together]. They stop at the door of the hall of the secret. One of them 
has been undressed. Iwo priests grab him by his arm. They make him. 
enter, fastened [3,2] with [5] a white bandage [4Ler],"" and he walks 
backward. He proceeds towards that hall, towards the chief [53] of 
the priests, and with him there isa man who is his guarantor. The door 
is locked. The lamps are burning and the censers smoke. 

"The chief of the priests says to him, “Would you like to enter into 
our religion [¢,3] and to hear the secret of our angels?” He says, ‘Yes.’ 

‘The priest says to him, ‘Beware! If you take leave of our religion 
and unyeil to somebody my secret, God will lower this head of yours, 
which is under my grip from amongst my companions, and He will let 
your diadem ( J.\5{] fall behind you!” And he says, “Yes. 








197 The passage is not very clear; the text may be corrupt here. 

178 The word ‘isaba means a bandage, eventually aheadband, but the text does not 
specify how this is to be understood, To translate itas blindfold’ would in my 
view bean over-interpretation, although of course the context would make 
a possibility. 

179. Itis most likely that this expression is to be understood in its figurative meaning. 
‘Amidst the great variety of spiritual beings that the Sabi/ans identify with 
deities, one should not lose sight of the fact that their doctrine remains a strict 
monotheism in the eyes of the Brethren 
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And he [the priest] says to him, ‘But if you keep up my religion and 
keep my secret, your head will be high amongst your companions and 
your diadem will be firm.” 

‘Then he says to his [the initiate’s] guarantor (_|,], ‘Will you guarantee 
that he will keep up my religion and keep my secret?” He says, ‘Yes’. 

‘The priest reclines him, on that carpet [els] [10] which is facing 
the foodstuff, on his left-hand side, and recites [p. 304] above bis head 
the names of the angels, male and female” — and there are eighty- 
seven of them"! — and the name of the Jirjas [, lel], chief of 
the Iblis. 

‘Then after that, he says, ‘Beatitude upon you, for [now] you become 
a member of those having listened to these secrets. And if you are not 
pure, God will purify you.” 

Then he grasps this knife, which I have described,'® in order to 
sacrifice him with it. But the guarantor, about whom we have talked, 
comes forward, and the guarantor says, ‘Do not do [that]! I guarantee 
him, But take this cock as a ransom for him and an offering in his place.” 

And he {the priest] tells him, ‘Hand over to him your ring as a pledge 
for him, that he will observe the rule and the rites, that he will keep up 
the call, and that he will conceal the secrets” And he [the guarantor] 
hands over to him his ring and the cock. 

And the priest says, ‘Consequently I accept a body in substitution 
for a body and a soul in substitution for a soul, as well as a gesture in 
the presence of the Sun which vivifies the souls, and [in the presence 
of] of irjas, [15] chief of the Iblis.” 

‘Then he leaves the cock on the neck of the youth and sacrifices 
him, saying, ‘O Jirjas, King of the Iblis, accept this victim, and leave 
this youth to his parents and to the angels? 

Then he heats that ring of iron on the lamp and brands it onto the 
surface of the thumb of the right hand, and holds fast to it ninety-nine 


180. According to Ton al-Nadim, the Harrinians ‘state that the seven heavenly bodies, 
that is, the deities, are males and females who marry and have passions for one 
another, and also have bad and good luck’; Fihrist, tr. Dodge, p. 765. 

181 For this figure as correpsonding to the numbers of temples referred to above, 
see note, p. 159. 

182. Note the definite article here. 

183. One should remark, once again, on the use of the first person singular. 
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[times]. And he brands onto his breast and onto his forehead with 
one of those rods of tamarisk, branding covertly [+] in order for it 
not to appear. 

‘Then he dresses him with new clothes and boots made with the 
leather of the victims of the angels. He fastens his waist with a turban 
[False], and gives him a pinch of salt,™ which he [the priest] traces in 
the form of a triangle. And he does the same with his other companions. 





F. The Secrets 


As for the crowd [ 3:9] of people, they are outside the hall of the 
secret, in the temple and in the environs, performing their ablutions, 
satisfying their vows, and burning [20] their offerings: various categories 
of animals for the angels, and cocks for Jirjas, chief of the Iblis, as Plato 
mentioned this in his book called the Phaedo — namely, that Socrates 
the sage [<1], his mentor [;iu], said, at the time of his death, Burn 
[g3] a cock for me in the temple. It is a vow of mine.” And this 
injunction was his last commitment in the world here below. 


184 ‘Ninety nine’ (tise wa-tis'n), according to Beirut and lam, whereas mun has‘nine 
and nine’ (tis'a wa-tis'a). The speculation on the ninety-nine names of God in 
Islam is but the most obvious example of the symbolism assigned to that number. 
‘On Buni's mention of 99 esoteric names beyond the 99 exoteric names of God 
see Lory, ‘Magie des lettres’ pp. 97-11 1, here p. 107. We have supplied the word 
“times’ in our translation to render it more intelligible, but another possibilty 
would be that ninety-nine refers to the time it takes to count to ninety-nine or 
ina decisively more Islamic perspective, the time it takes to recite the ninety 
nine names of God. 

185 As opposed to “isdba (see note 178 above), Ymdmea unambiguously conveys the 
‘meaning ‘turban’ in the sense of headwear. From the rest of the phrase, we have 
to understand that the young man’s waist is bound with an undone turban, 

186, Salt has been used forts alleged apotropaic value in many cultures. According to 
2 Kings 2:20-22 (tr. Green): (20) He [Elisha] said, Bring a new dish tome, and 
put salt there and they brought it to him; (21) and he went aut to the source of 
the waters and threw salt there, and said. So says Jehovah, I have given healing 
to these waters; there shall not be death and sterility there any more. (22) And 
the waters were healed to this day, according to the word of Elisha that he spoke’. 
Saltis frequently associated with exorcism practices, where its use is believed to 
protect one against the devil or the evil eye. 

187 Cf Plato, Phaedo, 1190: [The chill had now scached the region about the groin, 
and uncovering his face, which had been covered,] he said — and these were 
hislast words — ‘Crito, we owe a cock to Asclepius. Pay itand do not neglect it? 
The usual interpretation of this passage is that the dying Socrates is wishing to 
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They eat the meats of the rest of their victims where they wish and 
how they wish, except for the meats of the cocks, which are pledged 
to the secret. These, only the elder amongst the priests eat, in the hall 
of the secret. 

Then, when [p. 305] the chief of the priests is available for busying 
himself with the young men, he starts letting them hear the secret. 
Verily, they have two categories of speeches, each of them longer than 
(fol. 528a) the suras of the Qur'an; the first they call the secret of the 
men, and the other they call the secret of the women. And the secret 
of the men, no one hears it but the men; and the secret of the women, 
no one hears it but the women. And the two secrets, taken together, 
are equal as regards the number of terms and letters, And the terms of 
both, taken together, if scattered and then ordered in an order where, 
for both, every word of one is between two terms of the other, there 
arises from them both several combinations." And the total of these 
combinations is four combinations, each one of which includes the 
canons [413] and the demonstrations [;as\,] of one science amongst 
the four [following], namely: 


pay attribute to Asclepius, the god of medicine, for his help in recovering from 
the'‘sickness’ oflife. As already mentioned, this reference to Socrates’ last phrase 
in the context of a Sabian ceremony is telling of the level of syncretism reached 
by the Ikhwan, and must be set on a par with their affirmation that Pythagoras 
was a monotheist sage from Harran. Butit quite agrees with their own assertion, 
at the beginning of the chapter, about the four doctrines having emerged from 
this Sabi'anism, .As for the idea that life isa sickness which death cures, it may be 
interestingly compared with the Brethren’s own opinion as expressed in Epistle 

28 (On the Limits of Human Knowledge’), which ends on the very assertion that 

“the death of the body is the birth of the soul, just as delivery is the birth of the 

foetus’; see Raséil, vol. 3, p.32.19-20;and my Brotherhood, pp. 25-26. 

188. Should we conjecture that the secrets are longer than the longest suras of the 
Quran or else longer than the Qur'an asa whole? The text here is not sufficiently 
clear here. 

189 Simiya” (from the Greek ontisia) and “ilm al-hurif’ (‘the science of letters’) 

are the appellations traditionally given in Islam for a wide range of techniques 
dealing with letter- number interpretations; see MacDonald-[Fahd], ‘Simiys 
pp. 612-613, The combinations of words as referred to by the Tkhwan in this 
passage do not seem to be dealt with as such by the specialists of those sciences 
such as al-Buni, whose Shams al-ma‘arifwa-laga'fal-awarifremains the most 
illustrious example of the gen. 
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(1) Medicine [<b], by which bodies are cured, and by which illnesses 
and ailments are expelled, and by which it is made possible to take 
advantage of the dwelling in a house. 

(2) The science of alchemy [+i ,lc}, by which misery is expelled [5] and 
by which damages are removed. 

(3) The science of astrology [\eS, -.>!\ J], by which one is notified 
about what will happen before it happens. 

(4) The science of talismans [lllal\ Je], by which the citizens follow 
the nature of the kings, and kings the nature of the angels. 

‘What forbids the unveiling of these sciences and the providing of 
them to the mass of the common people [21 y+ s420\, [is] that by 
which the elite [214] is filled with fear, since, with what they show in 
terms of weakness of concern and shortage in science, and [in terms 
of] the power of evilness, of the iniquity of traits of character, and of 
ugliness of habits, the common people abandon themselves to whatever 
their desires may be, and satisfy them wherever they may be found, and 
in this matter they do not consider taking recourse to a religion with 
power and the knowledge of its obligations and prohibitions. Hence, 
because of this, the praise-worthy system is corrupt, and one exceeds 
the acknowledged boundary, as [would be the case] if, for instance, 
the vulgar [man] would participate in the knowledge of alchemy, for 
instance, wasting [10] what he wastes for what is not licit, not for what 
the law [4+] allows him! Or, similarly, as [would be the case] if they 
would know what is not admissible from medicine, in terms of the 
poisons and properties that are in the powers of medications, whether 
it be from minerals or anything else! 

[Therefore,] it is fitting that this science be safeguarded from 
whoever does not deserve it, that it be forbidden to whoever is not 
qualified for its utilization. Indeed, when the vulgar [man], whose 
mention [p. 306] and description have just been made, would know 
from magic and talismans what it is not admissible for someone like 
him to know and to use, then the case in this [matter] would be like the 
case that Plato, the philosopher, has reported in his book the Republic. 
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Our report about this has been made itt the foremost part of this 
epistle of ours, being the case of the shepherd who killed the king 
and sat in the kingdom in his place, without being qualified for it nor 
deserving it. 


G. The Kadha Feast 


Amongst those revered [04] by them was Quliis [15] [.3),8],”” and 
they have deemed of eminence Abd Rim [-, 5)" and Rabat al- Till 

[351 45) who received Tammuz [133s]. She [Rabat al-Till] declared 
sacred the prohibition of goats and appointed only the pure [amongst 
them] for the sacrifice, [and she declared sacred] that a pregnant woman 
should not approach nor eat from their meat.” And they have revered 
Ard [1] and the idol of the water [+l 2], who fell down amongst 
the deities in the days of Astarwatriniqis [_+345, 6, 1)” and who 





190 Marquet, ‘Sabéens Pp. 51, suggests to emend gis with qurnis (for Cronos), 
but this is highly conjectural. 

191 ‘The manuscripts and Beirut have here al-riim (or wa'l-rim), which does not 
make sense. On the basis of the comparison with the Fikrist, I would propose 
here to emend with the name ‘Abii Rim’ (or Aram); see Chwolsohn, Ssabier, 
vol. 2, pp. 287-288, who suggests several possibilities for identification of this 
name, none of them very conclusive. 

Shwolsohn, Ssabier, vol. 2, p. 297-299, suggests a possible identification of 
Rabbatal-Till, to whom goats are sacrificed, with the Greck Hera Aegophagos 
or the Roman Juno Caprotina. Dodge, Fihrist, p. 767, notes, ‘Here the goddess 
is probably Ishtar and the goats have some connection with fertility’ 

193. C£ Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, (tr. Dodge, p. 765-767): ‘Among the deities of the 
Harnaniyan: (...] Rabat al-Thill [sic}, who received Tammi{....] Now it was 
Rabbat al-Thill who arranged to guard the sacred goats which none of them are 
[sic] permitted to sell, but which [instead] they offer as sacrificial victims. No 
pregnant woman can approach them or come near to them’. 

194 ‘Aru(s) wa-sanam al-ma” has been emended here, on the basis of the Fihist (see 
Dodge, p. 766, for Aru, the Lord’, and p. 767, for ‘sanam al-ma”). See Chwolsohn, 
Ssabier, vol. 2, pp. 288-289, forthe identification of Ara (possibly Uru) toa solar 
deity of Harri, 

195. Variants are: Astarts (in niin), something like Astratintgis (as in Beirut) oF 
Astritrqits (as in lam). The Fihrist (Tagaddod, p. 389) has: ‘Astah wa-tringas’ 
(or ‘Astah wa-tiraynigas’). Marquet, Sabéens I’, p. 51, opts conjecturally for 
Astronicus (Astriniqus) as being a ‘personage cosmogonique forgé par les 
astrologues hareaniens’. Dodge (indebted to Lewy, ‘Points of Comparisons’), 
Fihrist, p.767, explains: ‘The Tyrannic star isin Greek doviip cwppavixés which 
‘was transliterated into Arabic as Asfah Watiraniqus. This refers to the Pleiades, 
‘which disappears between the 15th and 20th of March, shortly after its conjunction 
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went away in the direction of the land of India. They went in quest of 
him, caught him, and asked him to come back to them, but he told 
them: I hall enter the land of Harran no more, but shall come to Kadha 
[3S] — and this is the meaning of ‘Kadha’:* it isa place to the east of 
Harran — and I shall pay attention to your city and your doctrine.’”” 
And, up to this day, they go out on the twentieth day of Nisin of every 

year, so as to expect the advent (39, of this idol (-2). And they call that 
feast (4.¢] the feast of Kadha.“And their waiting for the advent of that 





‘with the Moon, which also goes out of sight at that time. The “days of the Tyrannic 

star” refers to the time between the conjunction of the Pleiades with the Moon 

and their passing out of sight. The feast was on the 20th of April, when the 
people begged the Moon to return, Although the disappearance is in the west, 
the return is from the east. This feast was evidently similar to other festivals in 

‘which an idol was brought to some temple on a barge’. This explanation is in 

my view to be rejected: first, nowhere in Greek literature is the word tupawxdc 

ever associated with the word éotiip: secondly, no similar appellation has ever 
been given to the Pleiades, the group of stars in Taurus, simply referred to as 

‘Pleiades’ in Greek and Latin. In Arabic, the stars of the Pleiades were usually 

designated by the early form al-thurayyé, after which the third lunar mansion was 

also named; see Kunitzsch, Sternnomenklatur, pp. 114-115. Our manuscripts (as, 
well as those for the Fihvist) are too corrupt to suggest a plausible identification 
of this name (or these names, in the case that there were two of them). 

106, For this etymology of the name ‘Kadha’ as being a ‘popular m3 ion’, see 
Dodge, Fihrist, p.767, who finds in the Babylonian feast Akitu the genuine origin 
‘of the appellation. 

197. C£. Ibn al-Nadim, Fikrist, wr. Dodge. p. 767: ‘Among their deities there is the 
Idol of the Water (sana al-ma’), which fell among the gods during the days 
of the Tyrannic Star [sic], going forth as they suppose, fleeing and secking the 
land of India. They set out in quest of it, asking and imploring it to return 
without delay. Butit said to me, “I shall net again enter the city of Harran. I will, 
however, come to here (idfiund),” the meaning of hahind being in Syriac kha 
(to here), near to Harrin, to the east. “Iwill renew my acquaintance with your 
city and your leading men.” Note that the last words of our phrase correspond 
to a reconstruction on the basis of the comparison between Beirut, the two 
‘manuscripts, and the Fihrist:‘wa-ata‘ahtsadu [Fihrist] madinata-kum [Fihrist + 
Beirut] wa madhaba-kum (len and mir. 

198 C£.Ibnal- Nadim, Féhrist, tr. Dodge, p. 767: “Thus it refused them, and until our 
‘own time they go out every twentieth day of the month of Nisin (April), men and 

‘women together, expecting the arrival of the Idol of the Water and its coming to 

them. So the place is called Ki-dha.” A few pages before, Ibn al: Nadim provides 

another account of the procession to Kadha: see Fikrist, tr. Dodge, p. 757:"On 
the twentieth day they go out to Dayr Kadi, which isa sanctuary neat one of the 

gates of Harran known as Bab Funduqal-Zayt. They slaughter three zabrukh, a 

Zabrukh being a bull. Ones for the god Cronus, who is al-Zubal (Saturn); one 
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idol is like the waiting of the Jews [20] for the Messiah [=]. And 
they preserve the left wing of the cock that has been sacrificed in the 
hall of the men and they attach it to the bellies of the pregnant women. 
and to the necks of the young men, in the manner of an amulet [3,>]2" 
Amongst their collective ceremonies, there is also their excess in eating 
and drinking and the augmentation of their spendings on the first day 
of Nisan, which is their New Year's day [!\ 1)" 


H. Concluding Note 


Here are the stories and indications that we have got to know and 
heard with respect to the rectification of the views on the sciences of 
the stars, and on what extends it: the sciences of magic and the sciences 
of talismans. As for the argumentation about each case, section after 
section and signification after signification, (fol. 528b) the exposition 
of the demonstration of the validity about this is freely available in the 
books of the ancients [el.5] and the philosophers [4.4] [which are] 
filled up with them. And that is more than what we [can] enumerate 
in one chapter alone or one epistle alone, 


is for Anis, who is al-Mirrikh (Mars), the Blind One; and one is for the Moon, 
which i Sin. They also slay nine lambs: seven for the seven deities, one for the 
god of the jinn, and one for the Lord of the Hours. They also burn [offerings 
‘of] many lambs and cocks. 

199 ‘This phrase, which is the only one of this paragraph not to be cchoed in the 
Fikrist, seems to be an addition from the Tkhwan themselves. It confirms the 
exceptional importance of this feast in the year. 

200CE. Ibn al: Nadim, Frist, tr. Dodge, p.767: “Some of their customs. They preserve 
the left wing of the chickens which are used for the mystery of the shrine of the 
‘gods. The men pare off the flesh with great care and hang it (the wing bone] 
‘on the necks of the boys and the collars of the women, as well as the waists of 
Pregnant women, believing this to be a great safeguard and protection’. This is 
evidence for this passage being directly related to the whole description of rituals 
above, as we have noted in the Introduction above, p. 56. 

201. This assertion finds some confirmation in Ibn al- Nadim and al-Biraini, who both 
assert that the beginning of the year coincides with the first day of Nisin. That 
this is a day of eating and drinking and excess in spendings is not confirmed, 
however, although Ibn al-Nadim docs mention such practices tor other days 
‘of the Sabian calendar, as for instance on the 15th of Nisin or the 2nd of Ayyar 
(ce Fihrist, tr. Dodge, p. 757). For a comparison of the feast calendars in Tb 
al-Nadim and al-Birini, see Green, City, pp. 145-157. 
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Chapter 7 
Spells, Incantations, and the E 





il Eye 
Introduction 


[p. 307] As for the power of spells [ 31], of incantations [2], of 
intuition [,s,], and of incitement [ 3] and their likes, together with 
their influences, this is [plain] from the testimony of the effects: 
(effects from] remedies [4,,>5l] and drugs [_,34a\] on the bodies and 
the souls that are leaving the bodies, [and plain from] the categories 
of influences. And what also testifies to it [is] what has been heard 
of it about the influences of some medications, drugs, and stones 
on some others, such as: 
— the magnetic stone [,auelsall a>}? and its attraction for iron; 
~ the attraction [5] of the scammony [l:,:3-}" for the [colour] yellows 
~ the attraction of the stone of Armenia [<32,\_ ul] for the [colour] 
black; 
~ the stone of alum [<!\_}* and its utility for the pains of the 
stomach when it is placed on it from outside; 
the utility of the tail of the wolf (23) J33]" for colics 
~ the utility of the threads with which one strangles the adder, when 
they are put, from outside, on the neck of who suffers from angina; 
the utility of the peony [Lil >,¢]*"” for the ailment called Umm 
al-Sibyan [gle 














202 On the ‘magnetic stone’ (hajar al-mighnatis; Greek, uayvirig MiBoc; Latin, magnes 
lapis), see Goltz, Studien, p. 174. 

203 Onthe scammony’(sagamuntiya), a bindweed from the family ofthe Convolvulaceae, 
see Issa, Noms de plantes, p.56. 

204 In the Western Middle Ages, the lapis armenius was a stone used for medical 
purposes. Ithas often been confused with lapis lazuli, due to its dark blue colour, 
but already Buffon devotes a chapter to it alone in his Histoire naturelle des 
tminéraucx (pp. 158-162). See Goltz, Studien, p. 147 

205 On the ‘the alum stone’ (hajar al-shabb), see Goltz, Studien, p. 233-234. 

206 The ‘tail of the wolf (dhayl al-dha’s) is the name ofa plant, from the family of 
the Scrophulariaceae. The Latin name is Verbascum antari, see Issa, Noms de 
plantes, p. 187. 

207 On the peony (‘ad al-saltb), see Issa, Noms de plantes, p. 132. 

208 “Umm al-Sibyan’ (literally, ‘the Mother of Children’) is the name of a female 
demon or jinn whose action is especially feared at the moment of a baby’s birth. 
It appears in various Islamic traditions and legends, and is even mentioned in 
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~ the damage of the sea-hare [,5-!i sj!) to the lung, since it 
ulcerates it; 

~and the sulphurs of arsenic (eats) which ulcerate the bladder; 
~and litharge [2¢..\s,2]"" [which], fit is put into vinegar, will alter 
its sourness in a way [that makes] sweetness; and if it is put into 
quicklime [5,4], it will blacken the body; 

~ and the magnetic stone which attracts iron: if it is rubbed with 
garlic, it annihilates this effect; but if it is washed with vinegar, that 
power reverts and its effect returns." 





{10] And likewise, there are many more whose explanation and 
numbering would be long, and much of this has been mentioned in 
‘the Books of Properties: 
applied themselves to experimenting, have experimented with the whole 
‘of that, or [at least] most of it, [and they have] observed these matters, 





*4 And all those amongst the people who have 


hadith reported by al-Bayhagi (eleventh century) which reads: ‘Whoever has 
a newborn baby; let him perform the Adhan in his right ear and the Iqima in 
the left ear; the Umm Sibyan Jinn will not harm it. Fodor, ‘Types’, pp. 118-134, 
here p. 119, notes: “The best example of a written spell in conjunction with 
representations of evil spirits is the al-sab’‘ultud al-sulaymaniyya (the Seven 
Solomonic Contracts), also named dua’ Umm al-Sibycin (the Invocation of the 
Mother of Children), which enjoys the widest circulation in the Arab world as 
a printed amulet.’ See also Knappert, Legends, pp. 149-15 

209. Forthe'sea hare’ (arnab tl bakri) or Aplysia depilans,a poisonous mollusc already 
mentioned by Pseudo Dioscorides, see Ullmann, Natur. tnd Geheimwissenschaften, 
- 12. See also Viré, “Arnab’, pp. 84-87, here, p. 86. 

210 Zarnikh is arsenic. In Antiquity and the Middles Ages. this was the common 
name fora sulphur of arsenic. Two different substances were given this name: 
orpiment or ‘yellow arsenic’ (zarnikh afar, comesponding to the modern As,S,) 
and realgar or ‘red arsenic’ (zarnikh ahmar, corresponding to As,S,). See Golt2, 
Studion, pp.239 242. 

211 Litharge (or lithargyrum) is a preparation oflead obtained by fusion. The Arabic 
name, murdasan}, s of Persian origin. See Goltz, Studien, pp. 245-246, 

212. On nura, one of various Arabic names for ‘quicklime’ see Ullmann, Natur-sozd 
Geheimwissenschaften, pp. 261-262. 

213 The same observation was already made by Pliny the Elder; see Hfallewe, Métauen, 
p15. 

214 Ashas already been seen (see note 134 above),a considerable number of books 
‘more or less concerned with alchemy were known as ‘Books of Properties”, 
‘Whereas the Ikhwan had earlier referred to one of them, the present reference 
does not point towards any one work in particular. 
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particularly with those inorganic bodies [<i\sl] and how the apparent 
influences of some of them influence the others. 


The Influence of the Rational Soul upon the Bestial Soul 





‘We have seen that the influences of the rational souls [22ls!\ iI] 
upon the animal soul [lye ysl] are part of the influences that tame 
and break this one."* And this is due to its power in virtue of what is 
mentioned and recorded in the books that have been composed by 
the philosophers about reforming the character traits ( 3944 Diels 





215 The Ikhwan refer in various places of the Rasd’il to the Platonic theory of 
the soul, with its marked distinction between: (1) the appetitive soul (al-nafs 
al-shahwaniyya), which is the seat of desire and is located in the liver; (2) the 
irascible soul (al nafs al.-ghadhabiyya), which i the seat of courage and is located 
in the heart; 3) the rational soul (al-rafs al natiga), which is the seat of rational 
thinking ands located in the head. The first two souls arealso sometimes referred 
to as vegetative son!” and ‘animal soull respectively. since the appetitive soul is 
‘meant to correspond to the reign of plantsand the irascible soul more specifically 
to the reign of animals. Inthe present aub section and in the one which follows 
it, the Ikhwan speak of ‘animal’ (hayawaniyya) and even ‘bestial’ (bahimiiyya) 
as.a way to qualify both the appetitive and the iraseible souls, since animals — 
which are the object of this passage — are endowed with both, whereas plants 
only possess the appetitive soul. As for the rational soul, the Ikhwan naturally 
follow Plato's doctrine by saying that itis specificto the human being, and that 
its purpose is precisely to tame the other two souls in man. 

216 The phrase ‘reforming the traits of character (islaltal-aklag). very often used 
in connection with the ‘refinement of the soul’ (tahdhib al-nafs) is one of the 
expressions most beloved by the Tkhwiin, as it even appearsin the title of Fpistle 
24 (On the Sense and the Sensible, with respect to the Refinement of the Soul 
and the Reforming of Characters). A pivotal issue of ethics, the reforming of 
characters was also the subject (and the ttle) of great variety of books dealing, 
with morals in the Middle Ages, such as the Tahdhrb al-akhlag by the Christian 
theologian and logician Yahya ibn ‘Adi (d. 974) or the Tahdhib al-akhlag by the 
Muslim Neoplatonist Miskawayh (d. before 1030). On all this, and especially 
on ethics with the Brethren of Purity, see Fakhry, Ethical Theories: the chapter 
on the Ichwan is found on pp. 93-99. In relation to astrology, we may recall 
the following associations expressed by the Brethren — mainly: in Epistle 26 
(On Man as Microcosm’) — and summarized by Fakhry, p. 97: ‘To the seven 
planets which possess each a soul and a body, operating on individual souls or 
bodies respectively, correspond seven bodily powers in man: those ofaatraction, 
cohesion, digestion, discharge, nutrition, growth and representation, and seven 
spiritual powers: those of hearing, sight, taste, smell, and touch, plus the two 
powers of speech and reason. The last two correspond to the Moon and the 
Sun, for “as the Moon derives its light from the Sun, as it passes through its 
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and in the books of religion [,3].”” and thosé in which [p. 307] the 
promise [cy] and the threats [4,54] are mentioned,2"* by which the 
wicked character traits and the ugly acts are broken, by means of the 
substitution of these by their opposite in terms of beautiful acts. For 
example, the one who [15] subjugates anger, which is amongst the 
powers of the irascible soul (which is named the animal soul), [docs 
so] by way of temperance, which is amongst the powers of the rational 
soul; and [likewise] the one who subjugates hasty actions [does so] by 
way of patience, and the carnal appetite by way of abstinence. And 
likewise for the rest of the wicked character traits [that are replaced 
by] beautiful and laudable traits of character. 

And we have seen the way the rational soul influences the appetitive 
soul (4é\,e4) ali], particularly when the rational soul looks for help 
against the carnal appetites from the animal soul (which is named the 
irascible soul {<,2i!]) by subjugating and taming it [the appetitive 
soul] by means of it, until it subdues it, overcomes it, and raises it to 
righteousness in the rest of its conditions, lest it deviate from probity 
in the rest of its conditions, and [lest it deviate] from what requires 
philosophical government and legal orders and prohibitions and 
religions rules, lest it call for deviating from that, lest it [20] transgress 
it [by going] towards what is not licit with respect to the law or towards 
what is not permissible in probity with the philosophers. 


On the Taming of Different Animals, with Different Methods 
of Giving Incitements 


Then, we have seen also the way the rational soul influences the two 
bestial souls { :4::ad\ :2l] (namely, the irascible and the appetitive 


twenty-eight phases,” so does the speech derive from reason the variety of, 
sounds, designated as the twenty: eight letters of the (Arabic) alphabet, as they 
pass through the throat’; with reference to Rasdi, vol. 2, pp. 464-466. 

217 A probable reference to the treatises of heresiography, a popular 
Islamic literature of the Middle Ages, whose most eminent representation will 
be Shahrastini’s Milal in the first half of the twelfth century. 

218 Another reference to heresiographical treatises, in particular those dealing with 
the wa'd (‘promise’) and the wa'id (‘threats’). On the ‘promise and threats’ as, 
one of the five main theses of the Murtazilites, see Fakhry, History, pp. 43-66.On 
the mention of the Mu‘tazilites in Epistle 22 (On Animals), see Baffioni, ‘Secret 
Sects’, p. 11s and Goodman and McGregor, The Case of the Animals, p. 302. 
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thatare in animals [3!4.=])*” in what is inferréd int terms of causes that 
have influence upon them — as the fact of giving incitements and what 
comes about from the fact of giving incitements in disciplining animals. 

Likewise [there is] what the tamer does with the horse, in overcoming 
it so as to mount it, and so on; and what the elephant-tamer does with 
the elephant in taming it and overcoming it; and also [the way in] which 
the rational soul talks to the bestial soul in order to steer it and govern it. 

Likewise [there is] what whistling does for the horse (fol. 529a) and 
the cow at their [time of] drinking water. And also what the chanting 
of the caravan leader does for camels, and the other [ways] by which 
they operate when they wish to urge them to walk: they make signs 
to them, which they familiarized them with up to the point that they 
[can] subdue them to [get] what they want from them. 

And [likewise there is] what they do when [what] they want from 
them is that they stop and cease to walk: they cease and stop for them. 
‘And their souls accept these various signs according to the diversity of 
their natures. And the incitements™ for the horse, the mules, and the 
donkeys are different from the incitements for camels, cows, and sheep. 

And every genus of those and every species of those is tamed by a 
sign different from the last. And that sign [5] influences them and this 
is specific to them. Those different signs influence the souls of animals, 
and the species of animals accept [the influences] from them with an 
acceptance plain and clear, according to the diversity of their natures." 











219. By ‘animals’ (hayawa), the Brethren seem to refer here to all living beings as 
being endowed with bestial souls, namely, the irascible and the appetitive. Thi 
therefore also includes man, as the continuation of the text would suggest. 

220. Itis from such examples as those provided in this passage that one can best infer 
‘which meaning the authors give to the word zajr, appearing in the very frst lines 
of the epistle. We have opted for ‘incitements' see note 2 above. 

221 It may be interesting to recall the following lines from the ‘Case of the Animals? 
in Epistle 22 (On Animals’), whose plot is, as is well known, entirely based 
on the suffering endured by animals as a result of their taming by man: ‘They 
[the Adamites} enslaved such cattle ac cows, sheep, and camels, and beasts like 
horses, asses, and mules. They hobbled and bridled them and put them to work 

~ riding, hauling, ploughing, and threshing. They wore these creatures out in 
servive, with toil beyond their strength. Beasts that had roamed the woodlands 
and wilds unhindered, in search of pasture, water, and all their needs, were 
‘checked and trammelled. Other animals — the wild asses, gazelles, and beasts 
of prey, wildlife and birds that had been docile and lived in peace and quictude 
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And the rational soul subjugates them [the bestial souls] and attracts 
them towards what it wants of them, according to their diversity. 
Likewise, the diversity of the influences [p. 309] of drugs, by way of the 
properties that are in them, [operate] on the various organs, according 
to the diversity of their natures. This also is evidence that spells [ 331] 
and amulets [3,6] operate on souls and influence them according to 
the grade of their substances [_,!,-] and their natures [¢ub].* 

Likewise, the sages [+LSG] have provided evidence of the properties 
that are in drugs and remedies according to their natures; and every 
nature and every peculiarity has been confirmed, why it is good and 
‘useful, and why it is harmful and noxious, and in relation to which 
limb [10] it is useful and in relation to which it is harmful. 

Likewise, the 








have provided evidence on spells and amulets and 
charms [ ,25], and it has been confirmed what is good for each thing 
in the animal and what is specific to them; for instance, the spell of the 
bee of the secret [ 321 a4)" and the spells of snakes; and, for instance, 
what [lind] of influence the spell of the scorpion and the spell of the 
wasp and [the spell] of other animals have; and, for instance, what 











in their ancestral lands — fled the haunts of men for far-off wastes, forests, 
mountain peaks, and glens. But the Adamites set after them with all sorts of 
devices for hunting, trapping, and snaring, convinced that the animals were 
their runaway or rebellious slaves’; Goodman and McGregor, The Case of the 
Animals, pp. 99-100. 

222 The Brethren’s formulation in the present passage seems to be reminiscent of 
Jabir’s own terminology. According to Jabir, ‘substance’ (jawhar, pl. jawahir) io 
concept so close to that of ‘matter’ (midda) that they are often regarded as one 
and the same in his systems; see Jabir ibn Hayyan, Kitab al-abjar in S.N. Flag, 

iames, pp. 51-57. As for ‘nature’ (tabr‘a, pl. taba), it designates, here as with 

Jabir, one of the four elementary properties (heat, cold, dryness, and wetness). 
‘The Tkhwan seem to consider that the signs and incitements made to animals are, 
as it were, intrinsically linked to them, and not just conventions to which they 
respond as a result ofa habit. From the reference to drugs in the same passage. 
‘one is meant to understand that the Brethren regard spells and incitement as 
ways to influence the soul almost physically. 

223. The passage is severely corrupt. Beirut has galam al-suri’, which hardly makes 
sense. In view of the subsequent examples — all taken from animals whose sting 
or bite are feared —, we may reasonably conjecture that nabla (‘bee’) isthe first 
clement, but the second should remain largely conjectural, since the vocalization 
js almost nonexistent here in lam (the only manuscript at our disposal for this 
part of the text). 

224 As noted above, all animals referred to in this list are feared for their bites or 
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Ucind] of influence magic has on the souls of the Adamites [5.031] and 
on their bodies. But this is something whose explanation would be long. 

In the preceding part of this epistle of ours, we have reported the 
evidence, for a part of it, for the validity of the statement about this 
and for the validity of the science of talismans. What is in the part we 
have mentioned as proof of this being sound should suffice for whoever 
comes across [a] what we have said in it. As for these spells, charms, 
incantations, and the like, these are only subtle spiritual influences 
[15] from the rational soul that influences the bestial soul common to 
animals. Amongst these [influences], there is what moves them and 
rouses them, and there is what tames them. And amongst them [also]. 
there is what operates in them as powerful influences, according to 
various effects. Maybe [the effect] is to kill them, and one says about 
that [that itis] an ‘afiliction by the evil eye” [ydl\ Ll].2> Maybe it makes 
them fade away. Maybe it overpowers them. 








And we have often seen someone overpowering a man in less than 
amoment, when (he was] sitting in front of him. This is only a subtle 
effect that appears suddenly from one soul and which operates in 
another soul. [This is] like the sparks that appear suddenly from a fire 
and fall down on objects and burn them. Except that what appears 
suddenly from the soul is spiritual and subtle, since it comes out from 
the subtle soul and operates on [something] subtle like itself, whereas 
what comes out of fire is denser than it — in proportion to the density 
of fire” — and operates [20] on dense objects; and this is the cause 
of this effect. 


stings. The role they play on talismans may often be interpreted into two different 
ways: first as a way to protect oneself from their influence; and secondly, as a 
way to use of their image so as to shy a demon ora jinn. On this ambivalence, 
see Fodor, ‘Types’ 

225 The ‘evil eye’ (al-‘ayn). which one could define as ‘the evil action of an envious 
glance’ (Marcais, “Ayn’, p.786) isa belief or a superstition which largely pre-dates 
Islam, and whose ‘acceptance’ in the Muslim world is usually grounded on Quran 
1135: "And from the evil ofan envier when he envies! (wa-min sharr hasidin idhar 
hhasada’). As Emilie Savage-Smith notes, ‘The role of the evil eye is much more 
evident in eatly Islamic practice than it appears to have been in earlier cultures... 
Quite certainly the representation of the human hand played an important role 
in protection against the evil eye throughout the pre-Islamic Middle East, and 
continues to do so in the Istamic lands; ‘Introduction’, pp. 20.-xxi. 

226, Influences are thus said to be subtler than fire, the subtlest of the four elements. 
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Tradition regarding Affliction by the Evil Eye and the Restoration 
from it by Magic, by its Effects upon the Bestial Souls 

If you contemplate and imagine the image of what is considered 
{p. 310] in thinking (and thinking is one of the senses of the rational soul, 
and it leads what it encompasses to the soul), and if the contemplation 
befalls thinking and thinking befalls the soul, [then] a rare phenomenon 
flows into the soul, which determines the considered soul and which 
overpowers it. And this exists and is plain with those struck by the 
evil eye (:4e,ild 3] There are many people who reject this and do 
not believe in it and do not trust it. But this is a clear thing, which is 
observed and heard about continually. 

Itis reported that a tribe of Indian people, (fol. 529b) by way of their 
intuitions, see in others than themselves very strange things, that most 
people deny. And because of this, they [the deniers] reject magic — as 
wwe have reported about them in this epistle — and they reject spells and 
intuition. [This is] because things like this are from the subtle [things] 
that seem like the invisible. And yet they exist, especially with those 
struck by the evil eye; it is plain with them, 

And the only ones to reject this reject it owing to the fact that they 
have already clung to fallacious allegations that the masters of bold 
trickeries, the liars, have established. And those [liars] have anchored 
them to what looks like this reality. 

And we have already reported, in the forefront of this epistle,*” what 
signification should be given as to the fact that they regard as a lie what 
they hear about the mentioning of magic and the mentioning of the 
effect of talismans [5], when they hear from some of those pursuing it 
who are amongst the ignorant, absorbed in the pursuit of it, [but] who 
busy themselves with it without any understanding of it at all. They 








227, The expression ‘laga‘a-hu bi-ayni-hi’ means ‘to strike someone with the evil 
eye’ or to cast the evil eye on someone's see Kazimireld, Dictionnaire, vol. Uh, p. 
1015 a 4; Ullmann, Worterbuch, Band IL, 2, pp. 1104-1108. 

228. Inother words, having credulously believed in things that turned out to be false, 
those people are now sceptical of everything 

229 See the passage from Chapter 1 in which the Brethren seek to ridicule the pseudo- 
savants. Indeed, what follows looks like the mere repetition of that preliminary 
invective, although perhaps the authors make it clearer here that the pseudo 
savants are in the majority and that the genuine savants are but a chosen few. 
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do not know the foundations of it, just like a stupid man, altogether 
short of science and intellect, or a frivolous and ignorant woman, or a 
feeble-minded old woman. Those people lie and move their souls away 
from the people of this category. In doing so, their narrow-mindedness 
and their ignorance are plain! In doing so, they regard as futile most of 
those issues that those ignorant people and liars have corrupted, and 
they judge the whole of this as vanity. Now, those who are on the side 
of the liars are the most numerous and the most common. As for the 
foundation which comes from the sages, this is sound and [comes] 
from sound foundations, but there are very few of them. 

And it has been reported about the Prophet of God, God bless him 
and grant him salvation, that he said, ‘Magic is a reality and the evil 
eye [ll] isa reality? And it has been reported about him, God bless 
him and grant him salvation, that he was bewitched by it [magic] and 
that magic was extracted from the well. But the hadith [10] about that 
is well known2™ And it has also been reported about him, God bless 
him and grant him salvation, {p. 311] that he decreed that a man who 
was harmed heavily [by the evil eye] be given [water] to drink, and 


230 In fact, only the second half ofthis statement recalls a well-known hadith, found 





{in Bukhari (ninth century) under the following form: ‘Narrated Abu Hurayra: The 
Prophet said, “The effect of the evil eye isa fact”. And he prohibited tattooing? 
See Bukhast, vol. VIL, Book 71, Number 636. The Prophetic traditions on the 
vil eye are many, and often contradictory. See also this other hadith: “Narrated 
‘Aisha: The Prophet ordered me or somebody else to use spells against the evil 
eye's Bukhasy, vol. 1V, Book 55, Number 590. 

The bewitchment ofthe Prophet is indeed a well-known tradition, which is put 
into ‘Avisha’s mouth. According to the hadith, reported by Bukhari, amongst 
various other authorities, Muhammad was bewitched by a man named Labid 
ibn al-A‘sam — presumably a Jewish magician, but reports do not all agree on 
this — who hid the Prophet's comb, with some of his hair stuck to it, in the well 
of Dharwan. This would have prompted the Prophet, whom God had cured in 
the meantime, to have the wel filled in. A later traditionist, Baydawi (end of the 
thirteenth / beginning of fourteenth century) sought to connect this story with 
Quran 113.4, namely, ‘And from the evil of the blowers in knots’ (Swa-min share 
al-naffathat fil-‘ugad); the Prophet's deliverance from those eleven magical 
knots would then have come from the revelation of the last two Suras, 113 and 
114 whose sum includes cleven verses. On these traditions and references, sce 
Hames, Coran, pp. 27-32. On Suras 113 and 114 (‘al-mu‘awwidhatan’s literally, 
‘the two protective ones) as effectively regarded as endowed with talismanic 
Power, sce also Canaan, ‘Decipherment’ p. 129. 
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this is also a well-known hadith.2 But [in fact] he just decreed that the 
man be cleansed, so that he would cease to be harmed by what escaped 
from it [the evil eye] and that this would put an end to what escaped 
from him. Because he, God bless him and grant him salvation, knew 
this in its specificity and its modality, and he knew of the path to this, 
and he gave proof of it. 

And likewise also for what we observe in terms of yawning. We report 
[the following]: a man yawns during a lively session, and sometimes it 
is [then] all of the people in a particular session who yawn; and this is 
due to infection. And this is also an influence that influences the soul 
to [some] extent and which infects the soul that contemplates it, and 
this influences it. And these peculiarities that we have mentioned are 
an indication of the influence [15] of spells, charms, and incantations 
upon the bestial souls that are [to be found] in kinds of animals. 

People view that the sorcerer has recourse to spells from the saliva, 
the breath, and the like, since saliva and breath are both of the bestial 
[4.22] substance, merely by virtue ofa movement of the rational soul, 
and that they influence it in the way whistling, the trampet, and the 
other signals that we have mentioned, influence it. Only the purified 
sages take interest in the realities and the subtleties that are in that, 
[the sages] who endorse inspiration from God, how powerful and lofty 
is He, in that they know the cause of each thing and in what way it 
exerts influence, and upon which substance of an animal it has effect. 

Amongst these things there is what they [the sages] have demonstrated 
and which has passed down through the hands of the people, and they 
{the people] operated with that, as has been seen; for instance, what 
they [the sages] have demonstrated about the magnetic stone and 
about what is in it in terms of natural disposition to attract the iron 
d likewise, if there was a[n unsubstantiated] report [of some kind], 











232. A possible reminiscence ftom the following hadith, equally reported by Bukhart: 
‘Narrated Isra’l: ‘Uthman ibn ‘Abd-Allah ibn Mawhab said: “My people sent 
‘me with a bow! of water to Umm Salama”. Isra’ll approximated three fingers 
[indicating the small size of the container in which there was some hair of the 
Prophet}. Uthman added: “Ifany person suffered from the evil eye or some other 
disease, he would send a vessel {containing water] to Umm Salma. [looked 
{nto the container [that held the hair of the Prophet] and saw'a few red hairs in 


it”; vol. VIL, Book 72, Number 784. 
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most of the people would distrust it, and they would consider it a lie 
[+55], just as they would distrust [20] other things of those which they 
have not witnessed or which they have not understood. 

But the eyewitnessing [lw] and the direct testimony [sa] 
regarding stony bodies and lifeless drugs, would it not be possible that 
they would be like this in respect to animals, with [all] that there is in 
them in terms of supremacy over the lifeless, in virtue of the bestial soul, 
mixed, prepared to receive the influence of the rational soul in itself, 
and in the same way as may be observed from their effects? But there 
isno way for us to attain from this more than what we have attained. 

And the understanding of its modality, of its reasons, and of its 
causes is possible only through the endorsement from the sages who 
are specialized in the science of it. Amongst them, there are those 
who grant something without anything else, and there are those who 
grant much of this [understanding], as is reported about the [p. 312] 
Messiah [ll], God bless him and grant him salvation, (fol. 530a) 
that he did not pass by a stone nor a tree nor whatever [other] thing 
without addressing it and talking to it and informing it of what was 
appropriate for it? And that speech did not come from the lifeless, 
as a reply, but rather it was a sign, a way to make believe, and a point 
of view. And he, God bless him and grant him salvation, knew what 
there was in those things by inspiration from God, the Creator of them, 


233. Lory, “Magie’ p. 154. mentions this passage about Jesusas coming from Christian 
apocryphal traditions, but without specifying which ones. In Pseudo-Thomas? 
Gospel of Childhood, an apocryphal work on Jesus’ young years originally written 
in Syriac but later adapted and translated in various other idioms (including 
Arabic). we find a chapter in which Jesus is regarded as sorcerer for being able 
to make several figures of clay animals walk and fly; see the “Arabic Gospel of the 
Infancy’, Chapter XXXVI, as summarized in James, Apocryphal New Testament, 
p. 82. For the full text of this Gospel, see Peeters, Evangile de lEnfance. This 
story, along with other miracles attributed to Jesus by extra-canonical Christian 
traditions, finds an echo in Qur'an 3:49: ‘And (make him] a messenger to the 
Children of Israel, [who will say), “Indeed Thave come to you with a sign from 
your Lord in that I design for you from clay {that which is] like the form of a 
bird, then Ibreathe into it and it becomes a bird by permission of Allah, And 
care the blind and the leper, and I give life to the dead — by permission of Allah. 
And1Iinform you of what you eat and what you store in your houses. Indeed in 
that isa sign for you, if you are believers.” The elements reported by the Brethren 
about Jesus’ power probably derive from the same kind of traditions. 
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how powerful and lofty is He. For He makes inherit wisdom whomever 
He wishes from amongst His elected servants, God bless them all and 
grant His mercy and His benedictions?* 


Chapter 8 
Postscript 


And now we have concluded, from the speech in this epistle, my 
brother, what we view as being sufficient and enough for you, with 
respect to audition and information, [5] and particularly if you have 
pondered what has preceded as regards our words in [the] fifty epistles 
that we have produced before this one. Those ones [previous epistles] 
are introductions to it and an aid to it for the acquisition of your science. 
And for this reason, we should now like to break off the speech 
here, since we have attained our objective in completing this last epistle, 
which is the last within the Epistles whose science we have vouchsafed 
for you and carried out to completion. May God stand by you, and by 
ourselves, my brother, in what he is satisfied with from us, and may 
He give us success, and [may He give it to] you, to the degree that we 
have reached what we had aimed at and attained the utmost point of 
what we had wished, with respect to the perfection at which we aim. To 
Him the praise — from us and from all our noble brethren — forever 
and ever, without end and without interruption, for these are [10] His 
people and those who are deserving of Him, and He is our measure. 
What an excellent aid [is He] in what regards the Book [Ui]! 


234 Adaptation from Qur'an 7:128. 

235 This last mention of the Qur'an in this epistle may perhaps be explained by 
reference to the fact that the Holy Book is ‘often carried in miniature as the best 
and strong protection’; Canaan, ‘Decipherment,,p. 129, who lists the parts of the 
Book that are thought to be the most protective. 
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Colophon of 3 


With praise to God and the goodness of the success [which He has 
provided us with], on the 22nd of the month of Jumada I, of the year 
820. And praise to the righteous, and praise and prayers to God, 
Muhammad, his family [41,], and all the companions. M?>* 








236 For the meaning of this "MC, see the Technical Introduction above, p. 78, note 17. 
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